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PREFACE. 


Visiting the ancient countries of Egypt, Greece, and Italy, being 
the chief object of travelling at the present day, and the consequent 
interest taken in the remains of the former grandeur, magnificence, 
and high civilization of these countries, has made Arohseology one 
of the most important and most interesting studies of the present 
day, Egypt, Greece, and Italy, were the fountain heads of our 
civilization and the sources of our knowledge ; to them we can 
trace, link by link, the origin of all that is ornamental, graceful, 
and beautiful, in our architecture, sculpture, and in the arts of 
design. Kemains, evincing the perfection they have reached in 
these arts, and attesting the stages of development which have been 
passed through leading to that culminating point of excellence, are 
still objects of tbe greatest interest in those countries. An intimate 
knowledge, therefore, of the original state and former perfection, 
and also of the present state of these remains, has been a matter of 
the deepest interest to many. Each country has found ardent in- 
vestigators in its histoiy and antiquities. The ruins of Egypt 
have yielded an endless amount of historical information to the 
ardent researches and zeal of Young, Champollion, Eosellini, Wil- 
kinson, Bunsen, Lepsius, Birch, The temples and Cyclopean remains 
of Greece have been accurately drawn and described by Chandler, 
Stiiaii, Dodwell, IMliller, Leake, Falkener, Wordsworth, Penrose. 
The remains of ancient art in Italy ha ve b een always a favourite 
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theme of writers of different countries, English, French, Gennan, 
as well as of Italian writers. Braim, Cramer, Dennis, Fergnsson, 
Lanzi, Micali, Inghirami, Caniiia,. have written largelj on these 
subjects. 

The works of these authors, treating of the various subjects ot 
ancient art, are for the most part not onlj voluminous and very 
costly, but also difficult to be procured- The present work has, 
therefore, been compiled to supply a want often felt when travelling 
in Greece, Italy, or ' Egypt ; a' work which wmiild afford concise 
general information on the objects of antiquity so frequently met 
with in these countries. Its chief object has been to condense, 
within the smallest possible compass, the essence of the information 
contained in the writings of authors who are considered as authori- 
ties on these subjects 

We have adopted the following division in this w^ork 


architecture 


Egyptian, \ Walls, houses, fcnipies, altars, coliiinris, obeiisks, 
Grecian, I pyramids, theatres, amphitiieatres, iiaiima- 
Etbuscan, { chia, , hippoihomes, stadia, baths, public 
Roman, 1 . roads, bridges, gatess, aqueducts, tombs. 


SCULPTURE. 


Egyptian, 

Gbeoian, 

Etruscan, 

liOMAN, 


Statues, 

Busts. 

' Bas-reliefs. 


PAINTING 


Egyptian, 

Grecian, 

Etruscan, 

Roman, 


Frescoes, painted sculpture, paiote^l vafeos, 
mosaics. 


GLYPTIC ART 


Egyptian, 

Grecian, 

Etruscan, 

Roman, 


Engrared stones, in intaglio ; and cainei}.'' 


EGYpaiAN, 

IKSOKIFl’IONS . I 

Etruscan, 
Roman, ■ 


Material,, alphabefe,' iaiigiiages,.. abbi’e.fiatlona,': 
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■ To avoid notes of reference, appended is a list of the works and 
writers GOiisnlted, and whose words are frequently quoted and in- 
troduced. ' . 

Egypt, 

. JjEmms’ Egypt, 

W Aneieiit Egypians, 

SiiAEPt:’s 

MLuj.er’s Amient Art (Leitch^s translation). 

FKRaussoifi's Mancibooh of ArcJutedure, 

, BEsms*' Etruria, 

EhAKiiA.n"s Lectures, ■ 

IVestuacott's Handbooh of Souljpture. 

Gell’s Eompdana. 

WlNEELMAX. 

CANiNAts Boma Aniica, 

ViTBuyius. 

SiMiTii’s Dictionary of Antiquities. 

Classical Dictionary, 

G\yii;r’s Encyclopmdm of Architecture. 

Eawlin* son’s Herodotus. 

Wornum’s Eqmclis of Fainting. 

Ancient Pottery. 

0. W. liliiiii's Antique Gems. 

Hatural History of Precious Stones. 

Yxex’s Entish Museum. 

To the kindness of Mr. Samuel Sharpe we are much indebted for 
the use of several woodcuts from his “ History of Egypt.” 

H. M. W, 
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First Division. 


MONUMENTS OF ARCHITECTUEE, 


Each nation lias its rules, its proportions, and its particular tastes, 
having always in view the same end — solidity, regularity, and con- 
venience. The architecture of a people is an important part of their 
history. It is the external and enduring form of their public life : it is 
an index of their state of knowledge and social progress. The influ- 
ence of climates and public institutions was particularly displayed in 
the productions of architecture. The material also afforded by the 
country must necessarily have an important influence on the archi- 
tecture of a people. In our West, temples open to the sky would be 
as little suited to its climate as to our habits. Scenic representations 
formed more a part of the national customs of the Greeks and 
Romans than with us ; and lastly, the art of war, such as it was 
among the ancients, imposed other principles on military archi- 
tecture. 


Section I.— WALLS— M0BTAR-~BRICKS. 

Walls : Egyptian . — The walls of inclosure of the Egyptian towns 
are generally constructed of crude hricks, dried in the in. Their 
dimensions are various; the mud of the Nile supplied the material," 
which, however, required straw to prevent the bricks cracking. 
Sometimes they hear short hieroglyphic inscriptions enclosed in an 
oval, which is the stamp of the king under whose reign they were 
made. Burnt bricks were not used in Egypt, and when found they 
are known to be of a Roman time. Large and massive stones were 
used in the construction of the temples. Calcareous stone was 
generally employed in the walls of buildings. The only works of 
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E"-yptiau arcliltectare known are temples, palaces, pyramids, walls of 
intloKiiro, quays, and other public constmclions ; private construc- 
tions, houses, '&o., have disappeared in the lapse of time, either 
because they were built of clay or brick, or of some other as 
perishable material. The pyramidal or sloping line was a eharactei- 
istio feature of the Egyptian style in temples and other buildings 
the chief object of which was solidity. Another feature was the 
reed moulding, with, lines cut obliquely on it, on the angles 
formed hy the feces of the wall. The walls were surmounted hy a 
proicotiiig cornice. : The solidity of Egyptian masonry is well 
known: it is the result of the good choice of materials, ot its 
extraordinary size, and of the care bestowed on the building. _ It 
has boon frequently remarked, that in the courses the neighbouring 
stones were attached to one another hy plugs of wood dove-tailei 
at each end, and imbedded in the stones. The Greeks and 
Eomans employed bronze and iron for the same purpose, ilieie 
is no appearance that metallic cramps were ever used among the 
Egyptians. 


Masonry. 

A The iTtioulated work (opiia I'hyiculatum).^^ ^ ^ ^ 

B The uncertain (opus iucertuni)- 
C 'I’he isodomum. 

1) TUe pt?eudlsodomum. 

K cV»rX€KTon/ (emplecton). 

P The Staroj/ot or bondstoncs. 

0 The isodomum (on a larger scale). 

Grecian.— hi first the Greeks built their walls of rough stones 
of largo proportions; the interstices were filled up with smaller stones; 
lemahis of similar walls orfn he teen at Tiryns. At Myceme, 



WALLS. '3 

Ooriiitli, Eretria, and Gadyanda in Lycia, the most ancient walls are 
of irregular polygons, carefully cut, and well joined together. 
When Grecian architecture arrived at perfection, it adopted three 
d ide rent Idnds of masonry :--~t he ; courses of stone of the 

same height, and in general very long ; j^seudo-isodomum ; courses 
of stone of irregular height i ih.^ emjplecton, fox extraordinary 
thicknesses. The two faces of the wall were built with cut stone, and 
the intervening space was filled with rough stones imbedded in 
mortar, and, at certain distances, stones (htarovoC) long enough to 
extend to both sides, consolidated this kind of construction, 

Italian.— In Italy the stages of the development of masonry are 
not very different from those followed in Greece, The following 
division of the relative antiquity of the different styles of masonry 
in ancient walls seems to be approved of by the best authorities, 
and may answer for the description of walls both in Greece and 
Ital}^, for the sequence of styles was similar in both countries. First, 
the Cyclo2)ea7i, composed of unhewn masses, rudely piled up, with 
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no further adjustment than the insertion of small blocks in the 
interstices, and so described by Pausanias, Of this rudest style of 
masonry few specimens now exist ; the most celebrated one is the 
citadel of Tiryns. The second style, which we would call the 
Folygonal, though generally called the Pelasgian, is a natural and 
obvious improvement of the former. The improvement consists in 
fitting the side of the polj’-gonal blocks to each other, so that 
exteriorly the walls may present a smooth and solid surface. What 
goes far to prove the high antiquity of this polygonal masonry is 
the primitive style of its gateways, and the absence of the arch in 
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1 it; and also that it is found as a su 
the horizontal style, which is of h 
3sa. This style is prevalent at My 
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in the walls of Cadyanda in Lycia. _ It is also 
the Etruscan cities of Cosa and Saturma. Similar i 
T ia to he found in the walls of Alatri and Arpino. 


WALT»S OF COSA. 
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courses, witli more or less irregularity ; and the joints, sometimes 
accurately fitted, are either perpendicular or oblique. Cement was 
not employed in any of these walls: the massiveness of the parts 
rendered it unnecessary. An approximation to this style is visible 
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at Mycenm, but is seen in perfection in the cities of Etruria, many 
of which still retain their ancient walls ; we may name Fiesole, 
Vol terra, Cortona, Populonia, Eoselle, and others.* To this maybe 

* Some attribute the adoption of these different styles of masonry to constructi?e 
necessity, and affirm that the cl.aracter of the masonry is determined by the 
material, limestone splitting readily into polygonal forms, and travertine having a 
horizontal cleavage. This theory is however contradicted by the walls of Saturnia, 
for they are polygonal and built of travertine. 

If I may be allowed to hazard a conjecture, I would say, that in the art of 
building, as in eveiy other art, there is a progress from the rudest state to per- 
fection ; each separate style of masonry is the result or necessary consequence of 
that progress and gradual development in the art of building in any country, and 
not peculiar to any particular race ; each style marking the stage of development 
in the art. As in sculpture there are' three different styles; the first, rigid, hard, 
and rude, which was the first beginning of art ; the second, when there was more 
regard to proportion and beauty; and lastly, the third or perfect style — so in masonry, 
the first or primitive style was but a piling up of rough blocks which might be 
suggested to any people; the second style may be considered an improvement 
of the former ; the third style, a still greater improvement, when the masonry was 
brought to its most perfect state. Specimens of polygonal and horizontal masonry, 
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aildecl a fourtli style, wliioli is the final iniiDroYemcnt on the iri’egiilar 
lioi-izontal, and is composed of regular liorizontal courses of cut 
stone, such as was used in the fionrisliing period of Greece, and 
similar to that now in universal use. This may he distinguished as 
the Bp{/idar Horizontal ; these different styles are not, however, of 



the same period or age in all countries, but they mark the stages of 
development of the art of masonry in the country in which they arc 
found. 

Boman.—M first the Eomans imitated the Etruscans their masters, 
and were ever borrowing of their neighbours, not only civil and 
religious institutions, but even the sterner arts of war. In the 
same manner in their architecture and fortification ; in the Sabine 
country they seemed to have copied the style of the Sabines, in 
Latium, of the Latins, in Etruria of the Etruscans. Afterwards tliey 
adopted two kinds of construction : the incertum, or antiquum, com- 
posed of small rough pieces placed irregularly, and imbedded in a 


with a similar sequence of styles* are found in Peru and in the central ]->nrts of 
America (Missouri), where they cannot be said to be of either Pc>lasgic or Etruscan 
origin. According to Mr. Fergnsson, examples occur in Peru of every intermediate 
gradation betwocii the polygonal walls of the hoiise of Manco Capac and the regular 
horizontal masonry of the Tambos, precisely corresponding with tlie gradual pro- 
gress of art in Latium, or any European country wliere the Cyclopean or VcAtinAc 
style of building has been found. . 
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large qiiaii tit j of mortar : and tire composed of stones, 

out and squared, but joined so tliat tlie line of the joiinng fonned a 
diagonal, whicdi gave to the walls the appeamnee of net-work. 
Yitrnvins says, that this mode of building was the most eommon in 
Ills time ; several examples of it still remain : one may be seen in 
that part of the walls of Eome called the Mnro Torto. The Greeks 
gave it the name of dictyotheton, synonjanons with net ; they also 
commnnicated to the Eomans their emplecton. Another strnctiire of 
which the Eomans made great nse, and which was one of the most 
dnrahle of all, was that composed of flat tiles. Canina distinguishes 
five species of Eoman masomy: (1) when the blocks of stone are 
laid in alternate courses, lengthwise in one conrse and crosswise in 
the next ; this is the most common. (2) When the stones in each 
conrse are laid alternately along and across ; this constrnction was 
nsnal when the walls were to he faced with slabs of marble. 
(3) When they were laid entirely lengthwise ; (4), entirely cross- 
wise. (5) When the courses are alternately higher and lower than 
each other, as in the temple of Vesta, over the Tiber. The earliest 
instances of Eoman masonry are to he found in the Career Mamer- 
tiniis, the Cloaca Maxima, and the Servian walls. They are con- 
stnicted of massive quadrangular hewn stones, placed together 
witliont cement. 

Mobtak. — The perfection of that of the ancients has passed into a 
proverb. The Egjqotians never employed it in their great constrne- 
tions ; but other monnments preserve traces of it : the pyramids 
were formerly covered with a coating which supposes its use. That 
plaster, lime, bitumen wmre employed in the arts, is attested by 
numerous examples. The Greeks and Etruscans were also acquainted 
with it, evidences of which are to be seen in a reservoir at Sparta, 
built of stones, cemented together; and in the sepulchral vaults of 
Tarquinii, which are plastered with stucco, covered with paintings. 
Necessity must have made the use of mortar familiar to every people. 
Time, which has hardened it, has caused it to he considered more 
perfect than the modern. Its extreme hardness may probably ho 
accounted for by merely referring to the circumstance that the long 
exposure which it has undergone, in considerable masses, has given 
it the opportunity of slowly acquiring the carbonic acid from the 
air, upon which its hardness and durability depend. The cliief 
excellence of the mortar of the ancients lay in their knowledge of 
the art of mixing lime witli sand, more or less earthy. So scrupulous 
wore the ancient masons in the mixing and blending of mortar, that 
the. Greeks kept ten men constantly employed a long s]'kac 0 of 
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time in beating the mortar with wooden staves, which rendered it 
of such prodigious hardness, that Vitruvius tells us that slabs of 
plaster cut from the ancient walls served to make tables. 

Bricks.— The ancients both baked their bricks and dried them in 
the sun. The Egyptians used sun-dried bricks in the large walls 
which inclosed their temples, and in the constructions about their 
tombs. Pyramids were sometimes built of bricks, which consisted 
of clay and chopped straw. In some of the paintings in Egyptian 
tombs slaves aie represented mixing and tempering the clay , and 
turning the bricks out of the mould. They are sometimes found 
stamped with the oval of the king in whose reign they were 
made. They aie about sixteen inches long, seven wide, and five 
thick.' Burnt bricks were not used in Egypt until the Eoman 
period. 

It lias been supposed that the Greeks did not employ bricks until 
after their subjugation by the Eomans, as none of the works executed 
prior to that period, the ruins of which still exist, exhibit any signs 
of brick work : yet there are Greek buildings mentioned by Vitru- 
vius, as built of brick. Vitruvius (lib. ii. cap. 8) mentions the 
walls of Athens, towards Mounts HymSttus and Pentelicus, and the 
oella of the temples of Jupiter and Hercules, The Greek name for 
bricks were didoron, pentadoron, tetradoion, from the Greek 
8£pov, a handbreadth. lire didoron was a foot long and half a 
foot wide. The pentadoron was five dora wide, and the tetradoron 
four dora wide on each side. All these bricks were also made half 
the size, to break the joint of the work ; and the long bricks were 
laid in one course, and the short in the course above them. 
Vitruvius says, the pentadora were used in public works ; and the 
tetradora in private. The Eomans, according to Pliny, bepn to 
use bricks about the decline of the republic ; but a brick building, 
called Temple of the god Eediculus, still remains, which is said to 
have been built on the occasion of the retreat of Hannibal. This 
building is, however, now supposed to be a tomb and an imperial 
structure, probably of the time of the Antonines. The Eoman brick 
used in the buildings on the Palatine hill, in the baths of Caraoalla, 
and in various remains of Eoman buildings in England, is more like 
a tile than a brick, being very thin compared with its length and 
breadth. The dimensions of Eoman bricks vary, being 7j inches 
square and li thick; IG-i- inches square, 2| thick, and 1 foot 
10 inches square, and 2i thick ; the colour is red. The terms used 
by the Eomans for bricks dried in the sun, were lateres orudi ; and 
for bricks burnt in the kiln, lateres cocti, or coctilcs. Though 
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Augnst-us boasted tliat lie found Eome brick a, nd left it marble, 
brick contimied to be generally used in the Eoman buildings erected 
in tbe times of the later Eoman emperors. 


Section IL— HOUSES. 

The ancients acted diiferentl}^ from the moderns in tliis essential 
part of social customs. It does not seem that they ever occupied 
themselves in adorning towns by private buildings ; public monu- 
ments had alone this privilege, and the honours decreed to citizens 
who had them built or repaired at their own expense, turned towards 
them their attention and the employment of their fortune rather 
than towards domestie habitations. The degree of comfort exhibited 
in the arrangement of their houses is a very important characteristic 
of a nation’s degree of civilization, and we ma}" mark the progress 
of this civilization in its successive stages from a rude condition to a 
high state of perfection by studying tbe architecture of a people as 
shown in their ordinary dwellings. 

Egyptian houses were built of crude brick, stuccoed 
and painted with all the combinations of bright colour in which the 
Egyptians delighted ; and a highly decorated mansion had numerous 
courts and architectural details derived from temples. Over the 
door was sometimes a sentence, as “ a good house,” or the name of a 
king, under whom the owner probably held some office. The plans 
varied according to the caprice of the builders. In son;^ houses the 
ground plan consisted of a number of chambers on three sides of a 
court, which was often planted with trees. Others were laid out in 
chambers round a central area, similar to the Eoman impluvium, 
and paved with stone, or containing a few trees, a tank, or a foun- 
tain, in its centre. The houses in most of the Egyptian towns are 
destroyed, leaving few traces of their plans ; hut sufficient remains 
of some at Thebes and other places to enable us, with the help of 
the sculptures, to ascertain their form and appearance. 

Greelc , — The Greeks, according to Vitruvius, and probably the rich 
Greeks, divided their house into two apartments distinct one from 
the other, that of the men— andronitis, and that of the women — 
gynseconitis or gyngeceum. A porter guarded the entrance of the 
house, which was generally a long corridor leading to the apart- 
ments, a Hermes, or a statue of Apollo Agyieus, or an altar to that 
god, adorned the entrance ; at the end of this corridor was the 
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peristyle of tlie aiidronitis, wMcli was a space open to tlie sky in tlio 
centre, and snrroiinded on ail four sides by porticoes, winch wei-e used 
for conyersation and for exercise. Eound the peristyle ■were arranged 
rooms used as banqueting rooms, music rooms, sitting, sleeping 
rooms, picture galleries, and libraries. A door from this peristyle 
opened into a passage leading to the gynmceuni, which was at iii'st 
in the upper story, when the andronitis was on the ground floor; 
afterwards it occupied, adjoining the latter, the most distant part of 
the house. Greek hahits condemned women to liahitiial seclusion. 
A large hall was destined for their usual employments, surrounded 
by their slayes; at the further end of this hall or peristyle was 
the TTpoG-ras or vestibule, on the right and left of which were two 
bedchambers, the OaXa/xos and aix^lOoXapLo^^ the former was the prin- 
cipal bedobamher of the house. A dining-room, and the other 
rooms necessary for domestic purposes lay contiguous. Some 
smaller buildings, next the house, were destined for strangers. It 
seems that Greek houses had but one story ; the pavement was a 
very hard cement, the roof w^as a platform surrounded by a balus- 
trade. The light was admitted more through the tipper part of the 
house than through the sides. 

Homan .- — The Eomans, who lived in a common apartment with 
their women, adopted for their houses a different distribution from 
that of the Greeks ; they were divided into two parts, one intended 
for public resort, the other for the private service of the family. 
The door, ostium, led through the vestibule, or protliyrum, where 
the porter, ostiarius, usually had his seat, into the atrium or cavai- 
dium, a kind of portico built in the shape of a parallelogram, 
according to the proportions of the different orders of architecture. 
It was roofed over, but with an opening in the centre, called com- 
pluvinm, towards which the roof sloped, so as to thro^v the rain 
water into a cistern in the floor, called impluvimn. The atrium 
was the most important part of the Roman house, it was used as a 
reception hall. Here the wealthy Roman exhibited to his numerous 
clients and flatterers all his wealth and magnificence. The atrium 
of M. Scaurus was celebrated for the richness of its marble columns 
and the beauty of its decorations. Vitruvius distinguishes -fivo 
species of atria : I. The Tuscanioum, or Tuscan atrium, the oldest 
and simplest of all. It was merely an apartment, the roof of which 
was supported by four beams crossing each other at right angles, 
the included space forming the compluvium. It was styled Tuscan 
from the Tuscans, from whom the Remans adopted it. II. The 
tetrastyle, or four-pillared atrium, resembled the Tuscan, except 
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that the girders or iiiaiii beaBis of the roof were supported by 
pillars placed at the four angles of the irnpliiviiim, Til. The 
Coriiiiliiaii atrium differed from the tetrastyle only in the number of 
pillars and size of the miplnvinm. IV, The atrium displiiviatum 



1. Protliyrnm. 

2. Tnscun Atrium. 

3. .Irnpluvimii. 

'1, Alii, 

5. Open Tiiblinum. 

6. Fiuices. 

1. A]-»nrtments. 

S. I’eristylo. 

0. Open court. 

10. Priv'ato entrance to Peristyle. 

11. Basin. 

12. Be(l*cli;inilxjrs, 

1.3. Library. 

14. Tridinimn. 


15. Winter teens. 

16. Large Siimmor a>cuR. 

17. Fanccs from Peristyle to gardfii, 

18. Kitchen. 

19. Servant’s ball. 

20. Cabinet. 

21. Portico. 

22. Garden. 

23, 24 Shops. 

25-29, Baking establishment'?. 

26. Entrance to Peristyle from side street. 

27. Eeservoir. 

28. Tank. 
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had its roof inclined the contrary way, so as to throw the water off 
to the outside of the house instead of carrying it into the implu- 
■vhim. V. The atrium testudinatuin was roofed all over, without 
anv vacancy or compluvium. At the further end of the atrium was 


the tablinum, where the family archives were kept. It was sepa- 
rated from the cava^diumby an aulasum or curtain, like a drop-scene. 
In summer the tablinum was used as a dining room. Near the 
tablinum were two small open rooms (alae), and in a corner of the 
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atrium was tlie lararinm, or small private chapel. By the side of 
the tahlmiam was a corridor (fauces) which led to the private 
apartments— the first of which to he iiientioned is the peristyle. 
It resemhled the atrium, being in fact a court open to the sky in 
the middle, and surrounded hy a colonnade, hut it was larger in its 
dimensions. The centre of the court was often decorated with 
shrubs and flowers, and was then called xystus. The other rooms, 
besides the bedchambers, the smaller ones for the women (cubicula), 
others with an alcove (thalami) for the master of the house, for his 
daughters, were the triclinium, or dining room, so named from the 
three beds, Kkivac, which encompassed the table on three sides, 
leaving the fourth open to the attendants. The seci, from ot/cos, a 
house, were spacious halls or- saloons borrowed from the Greeks- 
They were used for more extensive banquets ; the mci, like the 
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atria, were divided into tetrastyle and Corinthian ; the pinacotheca 
or picture gallery, and the bibliotheca or library. The exedra was 
either a seat intended to contain a number of persons, or a spacious 
hall for conversation. In the furthest corner of the house was the 
aulina or kitchen. The floors of the higher order of Eoman houses 
were generally covered with stone, marble, or mosaic. The houses 
at Pompeii contain specimens of floors in mosaic, exhibiting ex- 
quisite taste in the variety of ornament elaborated in them. The 
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walls of the rooms were sometimes lined with thin slabs of marble ; 
they were also painted in fresco. Their decorative paintings 
generally represented inythologioal subjects, dancing figures, land- 
scapes, and ornamentation in boundless variet}^. iiido ws ( finestrm) 
were seldom used in Eoman houses. The atria and peristyles being 
always open to the sky, and the adjoining rooms receiving their 
liglit from them, prevented the necessity of windows ; wmdow\s 
were only required when there was an upper story. Eoman life, as 
at the present day, being so much out of doors, windows were 
seldom wanted. 

Tlie house of Lepidus was at first considered the finest in Some; 
the thresholds of the doors were of Numidian marble ; but he was 
soon surpassed by others in splendour and magnificence, especially 
by Lueulius. At Athens the houses of Themistocles, of Aristides, 
dilfered hut little from those of the poorest citizen. The Homans 
had many stories to their houses; to prevent the inconveniences 
which would result, Augustus restricted their height to seventy feet, 
wliicli Trajan reduced to sixty. 

It was in their villas or country houses ihat the Eonians displayed 
a boundless luxury ; objects of art and the productions of the most 
distant nations were collected there in addition to the profusion of 
other ornaments. Lueulius erected several magnificent villas near 
Naples and Tusculum, which he decorated with the most costly 
paintings and statues, in which he lived in a style of magnificence 
and luxury which appears to have astonished even the most wealthy 
of his contemporaries. The emperors Nero and Adrian also built 
magnificent villas, which the arts of Greece and the luxury of the 
East contributed to adorn. It was in the villas of the emperors, 
or of the most wealthy citizens, that the most beautiful productions 
of ancient art have been found. 

A Eoman villa, according to the rule laid down by Vitruvius, and 
the yonnger Pliny’s description of his Laurentine villa, had its 
atrium next the door or porch at the entrance. Opposite the centre 
of the peristyle was a cavmdinm, after which came the triclinium, on 
every side of which were either folding doors or large windows, 
affording a vista through the apartments, and views of the sur- 
rounding scenery and distant, mounhiins. Near this were several 
apartments, including bedchambers and a library. Attached to the 
villa were baths, halls for exercise, gardens (xystus), and every 
arrangement which could conduce to the pleasure and amusement of 
a wealtliy Eoman. The suburban villa of Dioinedes at Pompeii 
presG^its a somewhat different arrangement to that of Pliny’s I^aii- 
rantine villa. 
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, . Section III.—TEMPLES. : : 

Tkmples are sacred edifices destined to tlie worship of the divinit}’. 
All nations have raised them, and the piety which founded tliejii 
hastened the progress of architecture by the desire to render these 
edifices more worthy of their destination* The Egyptians have 
surpassed all nations in the extent and magnificence of these public 
nioniimcnts ; thej had ancient temples when the oracle of Delphi 
dwelt in a cabin of laurels, and the Jupiter of Dodona had but an 
old oak for an abode. 

Eytf'iitimi , — The temple, properly so called, or the cella, or adytum, 
v^as in the form of a square, or an ohlong square. It was there that 
the god dwelt, represented by his living symbol, which superstitious 
minds have taken for the divinity itself The religions rituals pre- 
scribed in all its ininutim the order of the service of the priests 
ton'aids these sacred animals, the representatives of the god, chosen 
and pointed out according to exterior signs prescribed hy the ritual. 
The adytum, OT (rr}K09, the principal part of the temple, is alwa}'s 
the most ancient part, and bears the name of the king who had it 
built and dedicated. The plans of the different temples of Egypt 
display a great diversity, but evince a certain uniformity in the 
principal parts. An Egyptian temple, as Mr. Pergusson remarks, 
is an aggregation of parts around a small hut sacred centre, which 
have been gradually elaborated during several centuries. The 
larger temples were generally approached hy an avenue of sphinxes, 
and a pair of obelisks was placed in front of the pylons* 
extract the following description of the temple known as the 
Eliamession, from Mr. Pergusson’s “ Handbook,” as affording an accu- 
rate general description of an Egyptian temple. The whole temple 
was built by Ehamses the Great, in the fifteenth century, B.o. Its 
facade is formed by two great pylons, or pyramidal masses of masonry, 
which are the most appropriate and most imposing part of the 
structure externally. Between these is the entrance doorway (pro- 
pylon), leading almost invariably into a great square court-yard, 
with porticoes, always on two, and sometimes on three sides. This 
leads to an inner court, smaller, but far more splendid, than the 
first. On the two sides of this court, through which the central 
passage leads, are square piers with colossi in front, and on the 
right and left are double ranges of circular columns, which are con- 
liiiiiod also behind the square piers fronting the entrance. Ikissing 
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tliroiigli this, we come to a hypostjle hall of great beauty, formed 
by two ranges of larger columns in the centre, and three rows of 
smaller ones on each side. These hypostyle halls almost always 
accompany the larger Egyptian temples of the great age. They 
derive their name from having an upper range of columns, or what 
in Gothic architecture, would be called a clerestory, through which 
the light is admitted to the central portion of the hall. Although 
some are more extensive than this, the arrangement of all is nearly 
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similar. They possess two ranges of columns in the centre, so tall 
as to equal the height of the side columns, together with that of 
the attic which is placed on them. These are generally of diftereht 
orders ; the central pillars having a bell-shaped capital, the under 
side of which is perfectly illuminated from the mode in which the 
light is introduced : while in the side pillars the capital was nar- 
rower at the top than at the bottom, apparently for the sake of 
allowing its ornaments to be seen. Beyond this are always several 
smaller apartments, in this instance supposed to be nine in number, 
but they are so ruined that it is difficult to be quite certain what 
their arrangement was. These seem to have been rathei* suited to 
the residences of the king or priests, than to the purposes of a 
temple, as we understand the word. Indeed, palace-temple, or 
temple-palace, would be a more appropriate term for these buildings 
than to call them simply temples. They do not seem to have been 
appropriated to the worship of any particular god, but rather for the 
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great ceremonials of roj’alty, of kingly sacrifice to tlie gods for tno 
people, and of worsliip of the king by tfie people. He seems U> 
have been regarded, if not as a god, at least as the representative of 
the gods on earth. Thoiigh the Ehamessidii is so grand froui its 
dimensions, and so beautiful from its designs, it is far surpassed, in 
every respect, by the palace-temple at Karnak, wbicli is, perhaps, 
the noblest effort of architectural magnificence ever produced by the 
hand of man. Its principal dimensions are 1,200 feet in length, by 
about 3 GO feet in width, and it covers, therefore, about 430,000 
square feet. The following description is from Sir G. Wilkinson. 
The principal entrance of the grand temple is on the north-west 
side, or that facing the river. Ifrom a raised platform commences 
an avenue of Orio-spliinxes leading to the front propyl a before which 
stood two granite statues of a Pharaoh. One of these towers retains 
a groat part of its original height, hut has lost its summit and 
cornice. Passing throngh the pylon^ of these towers, you ai'iive at 
a large open court, or area, 275 feet, by 329 feet, with a cohered 
corridor on either side, and a double line of columns down tlie 
centre. Other propylasa terminate this area, with a small vestibule 
before the pylon, and form the front of the grand hall of assembly, 
the lintel stones of whose doorway were 40 feet 10 inches in length. 
The grand hall measures 170 feet, by 329 feet, supported by a 
central avenue of twelve massive columns, 62 feet high (witbont 
tlie plinth or abacus), and 11 feet 6 inches in diameter; besides 122 
of smaller, or, rather, less gigantic dimensions, 42 feet 5 inches in 
height, and 28 feet in circumference, distributed in seven lines on 
either side of the former. The twelve central columns were origi- 
nally fourteen, but the northernmost have been enclosed within the 
front towers or propyla, a|)parently in the time of Sethi or Osirei, 
himself, the founder of the hall. The two at the other end were 
also partly built into the projecting wall of the doorway. Attached 
to this doorway are two other towers, closing the inner extremity of 
the hall ; beyond which are two obelisks, one standing on its original 
site, the other having been thrown down and broken by human 
violence. Similar, but smaller, propyla succeed to this court, of 
which they form the inner side. The next court contains two 
obelisks of larger dimensions, the one now standing being 92 feet 
high, and 8 feet square, surrounded by a peristyle of Osiricle figures. 
Passing between two dilapidated propyla, you enter another smaller 
area, ornamented in a similar manner, succeeded by a vestibule, in 
front of the granite gateway of the towers which form the facade of 

* Sir G. Wilkinson terms the pyramidal towers, pro-pyla ; and the entrance 
gateway the pylon. Mr. h'ergusson seems to reverse this. 
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the ccrart hefore the sanchiary. This sanotixary is ot red granite, 
divided into two apartments, and surrounded by numerous cham- 
bers of small dimensions, ranging from 29 feet by 16 feet, to 
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16 feet by 8 feet The sanctuaiy, wliich was the original part of 
this grevat group, was bnilt by Osirtasen, the great monarch of the 
twelfth dynasty. Behind this a palace, or temple, was erected by 
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Tliotmes III., considered bj Mr. Fergusson as one of tbo most 
singular buildings in Egypt. The hall is 140 feet long, by 55 feet 
in width, internally, and the roof supported by two rows of massive 
square columns, and two of circular pillars of most exceptional form, 
the capital being reversed. Like almost all Egyptian halls it was 
lighted from the roof. 

A dromos, or avenue of sphinxes lead from Karnak to the temple 
of Luxor, in front of which were two obelisks covered with hiero- 
glyphics, remarkable for admirable execution. One of these has 
been carried to Laris. Immediately in front of the propylon are 
two sitting statues of Kameses IL Behind these tower two enormous 
p^dons, the facades of which are covered with bas-reliefs, represent- 
ing the wars and victories of king Rameses. Within there was a 
court, 190 feet by 170 feet, surrounded by a peristyle consisting of 
two rows of columns. This was built at a different angle from the 
rest of the building, being tiniied so as to face Karnak. Beyond 
this was once a great hypostyle hall, of wdiich the central colonnade 
alone remains. To this succeeds a court of 155 feet by 1G9 feet, 
surrounded by a peristyle, terminating in a portico of thirty-two 
columns. Still further back wmre smaller halls and num crons apart- 
ments, evidently meant for the king’s residence, rather than for a 
temple, or place exclusively devoted to worship. Like the palaces, 
of Nineveh, the Egyptian temples were, doubtless, palace-temples; 
for the sovereigns of Ass3uia and Egypt combined the offices 
and duties of pniest and king. The irregularity of this temple 
has led to the conjecture that the whole was not built at once, 
according to a general plan, but that it was the work of succes- 
sive ages. The southern end was built by Amunoph III. ; the great 
court, the pylons, statues, and obelisks, were added by Baineses the 
Great. 

The temples of Apollinopolis Magna (Edfou), and of Tentyra 
(Dendera), being of a later age, differ considerably in plan and 
arrangement from the elder palace-temples, for they are more 
essentially temples. They are also remarkable for their dimensions 
and richness of decoration. The large temple at Edfoii is built on the 
grandest scale, and like most Egyptian temples, is covered with 
paintings and sculpture, representing mythological and regal person- 
ages. It was erected in the age of the Ltolemies. The columns of 
this temple ai’e remarkable for their elegance and variety, being 
formed on the type of the different plants and flowers of the country. 
It has the usual facade of an Eg}^ptian temple, the two large and 
massive pylons with a gateway in the centre. Within, these is a 
court, 140 feet by 101 feet, surrounded by a colonnade on three 
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sides, and rising by easy fStops, the whole width, of the conrt, to the 
front or portico, wiiich in rtolenniic temples tahos the place of the 
groat liypostyle halls of the riiaraohs. It is lighted from the front 



over low screens placed hotweon each of the pillars, a peculiarity 
scarcedy ever foxmd in temples of earlier date. Within this is an 
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iiirier and smaller porcli, wliicli leads tliroiigli two passages to a. dart 
and iii}%steii(3TLS sanetmary. The temple of Dende]-a, Avas dedicate* 
to the goddess Athor, tlie Egyptian Yenus. It was Liiilt in ? 
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PI.A3^ OF TilE TEMPLE OF EDFOL', 


i?oman or Ptolemaic period, and consequently in the decline of 
Egyptian art. It is a large and inassivo building, overcliargcd Avitli 
liiei-oglyphic scnlpture and ornament, evincing in its profusion and 
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graceles^ness the decadence of the Egyptian style. It lias no fore- 
court, nor propylons. Its colnmns terminate in a capital represent- 
ing the bead of the goddess Athor, repeated four times, snrinoimted 
hy a quadrangular pylon. 



Grecian , — Temples in Greece were very numerous. Cities erected 
tbem to their tutelary deities : Athens to Minerva, Ephesus to 
Diana, &c,, and the inhabitants of the country to the rustic 
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divinities. Tlie temples of tlie Greeks never equalled those of 
Egypt in extent, size was not the object with the Greeks. Tlieii* 
genius was shown more in the exquisite peifection of architectural 
design and scnlptnresque ornament employed in their religious 
erections. All within the sacred fence, vepifioXos, which enclosed 
the temple properly so called, the habitations of the priests, and 
ground sometimes of considerable extent, was styled the.Hieroii 
(hpor), and also rc/xej/os. The naos, cell a or temple, properly so 
called, was generally in the shape of a parallelogram. Sometimes a 
court, surrounded b}^ a portico or colonnade, was placed before it, 
as at the temple of Isis, at Pompeii, and at the temple of Serapis, at 
l^ozzuoli. A portico surrounded the cella, the extent of which 
depended on the construction of the temple. It was theie that tlie 
people assembled, the priests alone had the right of entering the 



cella ; the Poriholos, or court, surrounded by a wall which sepa- 
rated it from the 3'est of the sacred grounds, added still more to the 
extent of space ; it was generally adorned with statues, altars, and 
other inonumen ts, sometimes even with small temples. The tem- 
ples of the tutelary divinities were, in general, on the highest point 
of the town : those of Mercnry on the lower grounds ; the tem23les 
of ]\Iars, Yenus, Yulcan, iEsculapius, outside and near the gates; 
the best situations were chosen, and the oracles were also consulted 
for this purpose. According to Yitruvius, the entrance of tlio 
temples looked towaids the west, so that those who came to make 
their sacrifices were turned to the east, whence the statue of the 
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god seemed to come ; most of tlie temples, however, si ill extant in 
Attica, Ionia, Sicily, have their entrance towards the east. The 
anterior pai't, before the entrance of the ceJIa, was called the pro- 
naos, or irpo^pofio^^ the vestibule ; the posterior part, if there was 
any, the posticnm. The opisthodomos was the chainber beliirid the 
cella, which sometimes served as a place in which the treasnres of 
the temple were kept. Above the entablature of the columns arose 
at both fronts, a pediment or triangular termination of the roof, 
called Aetos and Aetoma by the Greeks, which was general^ 
adorned with statues and bas-reliefs. The front was always adorned 
with an equal number of columns—of four (tetrastyle), of six (liex- 
astyle), of eight (octastyle), of ten (decastyle). On the sides the 
columns were generally in an unequal number, and as the length of 
the temple was generally the double of the breadth, there were 
thirteen columns on the side of the front of six, seventeen for that of 
eight, counting both the columns at the angles, which is to be seen 
in the smaller temple atPsestum, in that of Concord, at Agrigentum, 
and in the Parthenon, at Athens (see p. 26). The statue of the god to 
which the temple was consecrated, was the most sacred object in it, 
and the work of the most skilful artists. The eastern part of the 
cella, or crrjKos, was assigned to it, and it always faced the entrance. 
The place where the statue stood was called eSos, and was generally 
surrounded by a balustrade. Private persons might place, at their 
own expense, either in the naos, or in the pronaos, statues of other 
gods and heroes. Sacrifices were made to them also, and the altars 
were dedicated to the principal divinity, and the other gods adored 
in the same temple ; ^£ot cruvmot. The altar of sacrifices was 
placed before the statue of the principal divinity. Sometimes many 
altars were to seen in the same cella. The interior walls were 
covered with paintings, representing the myth of the god, or the 
actions of heroes. The rich offeidngs, the spoils carried off from the 
enemy, which were consecrated to the gods by kings, towns, 
generals, and private persons, were deposited in the treasury of the 
temple, frequently placed in the opisthodomos. Sometimes, also, 
the public treasure was deposited in the temple. Around the temple 
was a platform of three ascending steps, which formed a basis or 
substructure, on which the colonnade was placed, this was termed 
the stylobate, and also stereobate. These stractures present the 
most beautiful models of ancient architecture ; the Doric order 
characterizes the most ancient, the Corinthian the most beautiful. 

Among Grecian temples, the most ancient existing specimen of 
the Doric order is the temple at Corinth. Its massive proportions, 
the simplicity of its forms, the character of its workmanship, and 


the coarseness of the material, are sufficient indications of its anti- 
quity. The latest date that can be ascribed to this temple is the 
middle of the seventh century, b.g. Seven columns alone remain of it. 
ISText in age to this is the temple of iEgina. The temple of Jupiter 
ranholleniiis, at ./Egina, was of the Doric order, and was hexastjdo, 
peripteral, and liypictliraL It is remarkable for tbe traces of 
painting on its architectual decorations, and the archaic sculpture of 
its pediments. The style of its architecture indicates the middle of 
the sixth century, b.c. The next in order of time and style is 
the Doric temple of Theseus at Athens. It is of a rectangular 
form, peripteral, and hexastyle. This temple, remarkable for 
its exact proportions, and for being perhaps the best preserved 
momiment of antiquity, probably furnislxed the model of the Par- 
thenon. As Mr. Pergusson remarks, it constitutes a link hctween 
the archaic and the perfect age of Grecian art. Of all the great 
temples, (we again quote Mr. Pergusson), the best and most celebrated 
is the Parthenon, the only octastyle Doric temple in Greece, and, in 
its own class, the most beautiful building in the world. It was 
constructed hj two architects, Callicrates and Ictinus, in the time 
and by the order of Pericles, and was adorned by Phidias with those 
inimitable sculptures, fragments of which are now in the British 
Museum. It was ejected about 448, b.c. The length is about 230 feet 
“and breadth 100 feet. Its 'plan is peripteral octastyle. Besides the 
outer columns there is an inner pronaos hexastyle. The naos 
was hypeethral, and 98 feet long and 63’ feet wide. At the 
further end of this was the chrys-elephantine statne of Minerva, by 
Phidias. Behind was the opisthodomos or treasury of the temple. 
The sculptures of the pediment, the metopes, the has-i’eliefs of the 
frieze, were the productions of the school of Phidias, and the most 
perfect examples of sculpture executed. After this comes the 
temple of Jiqxiter at Olymjxia, famous for its size and beauty. Its 
site can alone be identified at the j)i’osent day. To the samo ago 
belong the temple of Apollo Epicurius at Bassaa, its frieze, probably 
the work of the scholars of Phidias, is now in the British Museum ; 
the temple of Minerva at Suiiium, and the greater temple at 
Ehamnns. 

Sicily and Magna Grecia, colonies of Greece, afford a number of 
examples of Grecian temples. In Sicily, the earliest example is 
that of Selinus. Tho style of its sculpture indicates a very early 
date, abotxfc the middle of the seventh century, B.c. At Agrigentum 
there are three Doric temples, and one remarkable for its gigantic 
dimensions. At Segeste is a temple in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. Pecstum, in Magna Grecia, presents a magnificent group of 
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temples. Of those the earliest is the temple of Neptniio, supposed 
to be coeval with the earliest period of Grecian emigration to the 
south of Italy. It is hexastyle and hypoethrah Solidity combined 
with simplicity and grace distinguishes it from the other buildings. 
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The otlier temples, the basilica, and the temple of Ceres, betray iho 
induenGe of a later or Eoman style. At Metapontnin are tlie riiiiss 
of a Doric temple, of which fifteen columns with the architavo are 
still, standing. , 

The earliest Ionic temple of which remains are jet visible is 
supposed to be that dedicated to Juno at Samos. At Teos, a town 
ill Ionia, there is a very beautiful Ionic temple dedicated to Bacchus. 
It is now in ruins. The celebrated temple of Diana at Ejihesus is 
said to have been Ionic. Even its site is now unknown. Of Ionic 
temples in Greece, the oldest example probably was the temple on 
the Ilissus, now destroyed, dating from about 488 b.c. Of all 
examples of this order, the most perfect and the most exquisite is 
the Erectheuin at Athens. It was a double temple, of which the 
eastern division was consecrated to Minerva Polias, and the wesiern, 
including the northern and southern porticoes, was sacred to Paii- 
drosus, the deified daugliter of Oecrops. The eastern portico, oi* 
entrance to the temple of Athena Ihlias, consisted of six Ionic 
columns. The northern portico, or pronaos of the Pandroseum, had 
four Ionic columns in front, and one in each flank. The southern 
portico, or Oecropium, which was a portion of the Pandroseum, had 
its roof supported hj^ six caryatides. Within its sacred enclosure were 
preserved the holiest objects of Athenian veneration — the olive of 
Minerva and the fountain of Neptune. Its sculptured ornaments 
exhibit the most perfect finish and delicacy in their execution. 

Though of Gi’eoian origin, there are few examples of the Corin- 
thian order among Greek temples. The temple of Jupiter Oljmipius 
at Athens may be considered as the sole example of that order in 
Greece, It is, however, of a Eoinan period, having been commenced 
bj’- the Eoman architect Cossurius and completed by Hadrian. It 
was a magnificent structure, and of vast dimensions, measuring in 
its length 354 feet, and in its breadth 171 feet. 

Etruscan , — According to Vitruvius, there were two classes of 
temples in Etruria. The first circular, and dedicated to one god ; 
the other rectangular, with throe cells, sacred to three deities. Mr. 
Fergusson believes the original Etruscan circular temple to have 
been a more circular cell with a porch. In the ox)inion of Muller, 
Vitruvius took Ins rules of an Etruscan temple from that of Ceres, 
in the Circus Maximus, dedicated in the year of Eome 261, which 
■was of a rectangular form, and divided in two parts in its length, 
the outward for the portico, and the inner for the temi)le, which 
was divided into three colls. There are no remains at the present 
day of an Etruscan temple — supposed to bo in consequence of their 
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boing priiicijKilly constructed of wood. Tlie temple of Jupiter 
Capitol inns at Rome was evidently, from the descrip of Dionysius, 
as there arc no traces of it at the present day, built in, the Etriiscaii 
style. According to Dionysius, it liad three equal eolhe ((x^qKoi) 
within the walls, having common sides: that of Jupiter in the 
middle, on one side that of Juno, and on the other that of Minerva, 
all under tlie same roof. It was commenced by Tarquiniiis rrisciis 
and finished by Tarquiniiis Superbus. Burnt down in the wars of 
Sylla and Marius, it was restored by the former according to the 
original plan, upon the same foundations. It occupied the site of 
the church of the Ara Gmli, 

Bomcm. — ^Rome, the disciple of Greece, imitated it in general, in 
the construction of its temples, and what has been said of the 
temples of the Greeks can be almost entirely applied to those of the 
liomans. ‘‘ From the Greeks they borrowed the rectangular peri- 
stylar temple, with its columns and horizontal ai'chitraves, though 
they seldom if ever used it in its perfect purity, the cella of the 
Greek temples not being sufficient for their purposes. The principal 
Etruscan temples were square in plan, and the inner half occupied 
by one or more cells, to the sides and back of which the portico 
never extended. The Roman rectangular temple is a mixture of 
these two ; it is generall}^ like the Greek examples, longer than its 
breadth, hut the colonnade never entirely surrounds the building. 
Sometimes it extends to the two sides as well as the front, but more 
generally the cella occupies the whole of the inner part, tliongh 
frequently ornamented by a false peristyle of three-quarter columns 
attached to its walls. Besides this, the Romans borrowed from the 
Etruscans a circular form of temple unknown to the Greeks, hut 
which to their tomh-huilding predecessors must have been not onl}^ 
a familiar but a favourite form. As used by the Romans it Avas 
generally encircled by a peristyle of columns, though it is not cleai’ 
that the Etruscans so used it. Perhaps this is an improvement 
adopted from the Greeks in an Etruscan form. In eaily times these 
circular temples Averc dedicated to Vesta or Cybele.” (Fergusson) 
The Romans differed essentially from the Greeks in the arrange- 
ment of the columns placed on the sides. The Romans, in fact, 
counted not the columns, but the intercolunmiations, and Vitruvius 
informs us that on each side they placed double the number on 
the front, so that a Roman temple which had six or eight columns on 
the front, had eleven or fifteen on each side. The temple of Fortiiiui 
Virilis at Rome has four columns in front and seven on the sides, 
thus the number of intercolumniations of the sides was double that of 
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ilio fj’oiit. Blit exceptions are to lie found to Biis rule. The statue 
of the w:is also the principal ohject in the temple, an altar was 
niisc'.d before ir. Some temples had many statues and many altars. 
Idle temples of the Eomans contained paintings also ; in the year of 
home 450 (304 b.o.), Bahius ornamented the temple of the goddess 
Salus with them, which acquired for him the surname of Pictor, 
preserved by his descendants. Paintings carried off from the 
temples of (Ireece were sometimes placed in tliose of Eome. Tlio 
national style of temple architecture of the Eomans, with few 
exceptions, was the Corinthian ; that of Greece and its Italian 
colonics, the Doric. 

It lias been ohserved that there is perhaps nothing that strikes 
the inquirer into the arcliitecturai history of the Imperial city more 
tluin the extreme insignificance of her temples as compared with, the 
other buildings of Eome itself, and with some temples found in the 
provinces. The only temple which remains at all worthy of such, a 
capital is the Pantheon. All others are now mere fragments. The 
finest example of a temple of the Corinthian order at Eome is th«at 
which is now styled the temple of Minerva Chalcidica. Its thine 
remaining columns are frequent models of the Corinthian order. 
It was octostyle in front. The height of the pillars was 43 
feet, and that of the entablature 12 feet 6 inches. The temple 
of Vespasian, at the foot of the Capitol, formerly styled the temple 
of Jupiter Tonans, lias only three columns left standing. Those 
Corinthian columns, only slightly inferior in size to those of the 
temple of Minerva, belonged to a building about 85 feet 
long and 70 feet wide. This was hexastyle and peripteral. 
The temple of Saturn, near this, presents a portico of eight Ionic 
columns, six of which are in front and two in the flanks. The 
temple of Mars Oltor, erected by Augustus, formerly considered 
to bo a portion of the Forum of Nerva, has only three columns 
remaining. It is of the Corinthian order. Its cella terminates in 
an apse — an early instance of what became afterwards a charac- 
teristic of all places of worship. The temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina, in the Corinthian order of a much later period, affords an 
example of a pscudo-pcripteral temple. Of this class is also the 
small Ionic temple of Fortuna Yirilis. It is the purest specimen of 
that order in Eome. Of the Composite order, though a Eoman 
invention, there arc no examples among Eoman temples. The other 
temples at Eome, the existing remains of which are but few, are the 
tcjiiple of Concoi’d, the temple of Venus and Eome, the temple of 
Minerva ^Mcdica, the toinpffo of iflsculapius, the temple of Eemus. 

Of cii-cular temples the Pantheon is the most famous. It has 
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■been admitted to be the fineet temple of the ancient world. It Avas 
dedicated by Agrippa to all the gods. It is a circnlar building, with 

a portico in front composed of sixteen Corinthian columns, eight 

columns of these are in front/ and the remaining are arranged 

behind ihem. The interior of the temple is circuit ^ 

dome, one of the features for -which modern architecture is indebted 
to the Koinans. The internal diameter is 142 feet. The height fiom 
the pavement to the summit is 143 feet. A remarkable feature in this 
building is the central opening of the top, about 28 feet in diametci, 
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to admit light into the interior. The temples of Yesta and of the 
Sibyl at Tivoli were circular peripteral. The circular cella of the 
temple of A^esta is surrounded by a peristyle of twenty Corinthian 
columns. The entablature and ancient roof have disappeared. It is 
supposed to have been originally covered by a dome, which i ested 
on the circular wall of the cella. The temple at Tivoli is supposed 
to have been also dedicated to A^esta. Its cella was surrounded by a 
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peristyle of eigiiteen Oorintliian pillars, ten of wliicli remain. It is 
2 feet in diameter. 

Tire examples of Eoman arcliitectixre exliibited in tlie temples of 
Palmyra and Baalbec are not to be surpassed for extent and magni- 
ficence. The buildings of Palmyra, whose ruins yet remain, were 
evidently built at very different times, but the prevalence of the 
Corinthian order must make them rank as Eoman structures. The 
temple of the Sun, the chief building among the ruins, is in an 
enclosed space 660 feet square. This court was bounded by a wall 
having a row of pilasters in each face. In the midst of this court 
are the mighty ruins avhioh formed the temple, exhibiting on 
amassing assemblage of columns, sculptured profusely with those 
decorations which constitute the distinctive features of the Eoman 
Ionic and Gorin thian orders. 

The temples of Baal he o form a most magnificent temple group. 
They consist of three structures ; a temple of the sun, or great 
temple, a smaller temple, and a very beautiful circular temple. The 
great temple which was decastyle peripteral, had in its front a court 
nearly 400 feet square, which was approached by an hexagonal court 
with a portico of twelve Corinthian columns. The terrace on which 
the temple stands is formed of stones of enormous magnitude ; at 
the north-west angle are three stones, two of which are 60 feet, and 
the third 62 feet 9 inches in length. They are 13 feet in height, and 
about 12 feet thick. Close to this is the smaller temple, it is octastyle 
peripteral. It is remarkable for the beauty and proportions of its 
portico. In plan it somewhat resembles a Eoman basilica. The 
circular temple is of the Corinthian order, with niches on the 
exterior of the cell a, and decorated with twelve columns. 

The Maison Carree, at Eismes is also a Eoman temple. It is a 
pseudo-peripteral Corinthian temple, for the side columns are half 
imbedded in the walls of the cella. It has a hexastyle portico in 
front, and eleven columns along each flank. The columns of the 
back-front ai'e also encased in the walls of the building. There are 
no windows, and, consequently, it must have beerihypmthral. It has 
been recently shown to have been erected to M, Aurelius and 
L. Yerus. There is also a Eoman temple at Evora in Portugal, in 
excellent preservation. The portico is hexastyle Corinthian. 

Among the Creeks and Eomans the simplest form of the rectan- 
gular temple was tlie apteral or acrTrA ,095 without any columns ; the 
next was that in which the two side walls were carried out from the 
naos to form a porch at one or both extremities of the building. 
Those projecting walls were terminated on the front, or on both 
faces of the building, by pilastei’s, which, thus situated, were called 
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aiitiB ; and hence this kind of temple was said to be in antis iu 
Trapacrrdo-i. It had two columns between the ant83. When columns 
wore placed at one extremity of the building, in advance of the line 
joining the antse, the temple was It had four 

colnnins in front If cohimris were placed in a similar way at both 
extremities of the building, it was said to be aniphi prostyle, 
ai.iL<l>L7rp6(TTvXo<5, A temple having coluraiiKS entirely surrounding the 
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walls was called peripteral, Trcpwrrepos, dpcfuKim, A temple was of 
the kind called dipteral, Awrrepos, when it had two ranges of columns, 
one within the other, and which entirely surrounded tlie naos. When 
there were two rows of columns in front <and in rear, and only 
a single row on each flank, the temple was said to be pseudo-diptered, 
\ff€v^oSL7rT€pos. When a temple had a range of columns in front, and 
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the side columns were engaged in the wall of the cella instead of 
standing out at a distance from it, this arrangement was termed 
pseudo ^eriiytemL It was invented by the Eoman architects of a late 
period for the purpose of increasing the cella without enlaj'ging the 
whole building. A temple was called liypceilLral, viraiOpos, open 
above, when the ' cella wms in part exposed to the air. llypgethral 
temples, being those of the greatest magnitude, had generally a 
double range of columns surrounding the naos on the exterior, and 
contained in their interior two tiers or ranges of columns, placed 
one above the other, as in the temple at Pmstum. The walks round 
the exterior of the temple were called pteromata. The names given 
; to the temples, according to the number of columns in the front, 

:1 were the following : 

it T^Tpd(rTvXo<s, tetrastyle, when there were four columns in front. 

€^"d<7TcXo?, hexastyle, when there were six. 
oKrdcrrvXos, octastyle, when there were eight. 

SeKaerraXog, decastyle, when there were ten. 

Vitruvius gives the following set of terms applied to the temples 
according to their intercolumniations : 

TTUKvocrTvXoSi pycnostyle, or thick set with columns ; the inter- 
coiumniation was a diameter and a half. This was adopted 
in the temple of Venus, in the forum of Caesar. 
iSvorrvXos, systyle, the intercolumniation was two diameters. An 
example of this was to be seen in the temple of Portuna 
Equestris. Vitruvius considers both these arrangements 
faulty. 

ErerruXos, eustyle, the intercolumniation was two diameters and 
a quarter. This Vitruvius considers not only convenient but 
also preferable for its beauty and strength. There is no 
example of tliis style in Eome. 

AtdoruXo?, diastyle, the distance between the columns was three 
diameters. 

Apatocrri;Xo 9 , araeostyle, when the distances between the columns 
were greater than they ought to be. In consequence of the 
excessive length, the architrave or epistyle was obliged to be 
of wood. The temjdes in Eome built in this style were the 
temples of Ceres, near the Circus Maximus, the temple of 
Hercules, erected byPompey, and that of Jupiter Capitelinus. 

Several of the most celebrated Greek temples are peripteral, such 
as the temple of the Keinean Jupiter, near Argos; of Concord, at 
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Agrigeiitimi ; of Theseus, at Athens. The Parthenon, the most 
perfect and the most majestic temple in the world was peripteral and 
ootastyle ; it had eight columns on the front, and seventeen on each 
flank. The Grecian perix^teral was larger than the Eoman hy two 
cohimns. According to Yitruvius, the examples of the peripteral form 
in liome were the temple of Jupiter Stator, hy Therinodus, and the 
temple of Honor and Yirtue. The dipteral and pseudo dipteral 
forms of temples were only used in the grander and more expensive 
edifices, andj consequently, few of them were erected. The cele- 
hrated temple of Diana at Ephesus, built hy Ctesiplion, and the 
Doric temple of Quirinus at Home were dipteral. The temple of 
Diana, in Magnesia, built by Hermogenes of Alabanda, and that of 
Apollo by Menestlies were pseudo dipteral. According to Yitruvius, 
no example of this form of temple is to be found in Eome. 

The Greeks and Eoman s built temples of a circular form also ; 
this invention does not ascend very higli in the history of the art, 
as it is of a late date. These buildings were covered with a dome, 
the height of which was nearly equal to the semidiameter of the 
entire edifice. The temples were either moiiopteral or peripteral, 
that is, formed of a circular row of columns without walls, or with a 
wall suiTOunded by columns distant from this wall by the breadth of 
an intercohimniation. The Phillippeion, or Eotunda of Philip, 
at Olympia, was peripteral; such were also the temples of Yesta at 
Eome, and that of the Sibyl at Tivoli. Tliis kind of round temples 
was usually dedicated to Yesta, Diana, or Hercules. Another form, 
of which we have the chief example in the Pantheon, consists of a 
circular cella. surmounted hy a dome, without a peristyle, but with 
an advanced portico, presenting eight columns in front, surmounted 
by a pediment. There was an ascent of two steps, and, in general, 
the temples of the ancients were surrounded by steps which served 
as a basement. 

The temples received their light in different ways : the circular 
monopteral, formed of columns without walls, received it naturally ; 
the peripteral through windows made in the wall or in the dome. 
The rectangular temples received their light according to their 
dimensions : the smaller temples, generally tlirougli the door alone. 
The large temples received their light from on high through 
windows. As to the temples with a cella open to the sky, or 
hypoethral, vTraiBf>o<s^ according to the general acceptation of the word, 
no specimen of it remains. 

The best solution of the difficulty with regard to the manner in 
which liypicthral temples were lighted, seems to be the suggestion of 
Mr, Fergiisson, of a clerestory, similar internally to that found in all 



ilio great Egyptian temples, bnt externally requiring siieli a change, 
of arrangements as was nocessary to adapt it to a sloping instead of 
a flat roof. This seems to have been effected by connter-siiiking it 
into the roof, so as to make it, in fact, three ridges in those paris 
where the light was admitted, thoiigli the regular slope of ilio roof 
was retained between these openings, so that neither the ridge nor 
the continuity of ihe lines of the roof was interfered with. This 
would effect all that was required, and in the most bean tiful manner, 
besides that it agrees with ail the remains of Greek temples that 
now exist, as well as with the descriptions that have been bamled 
down to ns from antiquity. This arrangement agrees perfectly with 
all the existing remains of the Parfhenon, as well as with all the 
accounts we have of this celebrated temple. The same system 
applies even more easily to the great hoxastylc at Pmstnm. 

A peculiar feature in Greek temples of the best period, and of 
which the most remarkaldo instance is to ho found in the Partlienom 
must not bo omitted here, wliich is the systematio deviation from 
ordinary rectilinear construction, which has for its object the 
correction of certain optical illusions arising from the infinence 
produced upon one another by lines which have different directions, 
and by contrasting masses of light and shade. Almost all lines 
which are straight and level in ordinary architecture are here 
delicate curves ; aud those lines which are usually perpendicular 
have here a slight inolination backwards or forwards, as the case 
may be. This peculiarity may be very palpably remarked in the 
steps of the Parthenon, which rise very perceptibly in the middle, 
and give to the whole pavement a convex character. The liso is 
aboTit 3 inches in 100 feet at the fronts, and 4 inches in the flanks. 
This refinement in the construction of Greek temples was first 
noticed by Mr. Pennethorae, and afterwards more fully elucidated 
and developed by I\[r. Penrose. 

We must also notice hero the practice adopted by the Greek 
arcbitccts of colouring the architectural decorations of the temples. 
It cannot admit of a doubt, however repugnant to our chcrisbed 
notions of the purity of Greek taste, that the Greeks adopted the 
practice of colouring ihe architectural decorations of their temples. 
The mouldings of the cornice and ceiling were brought into promi- 
nence by the aid of lively colouring. The capitals of the antm, the 
mouldings of the pediments, were severally adorned with the 
designs usually distinguished as the Fret, maeander, egg and dart. 
The try glyphs were also painted bine. Some even believe they have 
discovered traces of paint on the marble cohimns ; but it has been 
proved that these traces are not results of painting, but natural 
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oxidiitioii. Til© OrGoIcs, liowcvcr, iii^idG £i ccirGfuI distinction witb. 
regard to the material on which they painted. The old tufa temples 
wore coloured, because the material required colour ; the marble 
temples were white, because marble needs no colour. Colouring in 
marble temples was confined to the mouldings, tryglyj)hs, and other 
ornaments alone. The marble columns were never coloured. In 
later times among the Eomans, the practice of colouring buildings 
seems to have degenerated into a mere taste for gaudy colours. 
Pliny and Titruvius both repeatedly deplore the corrupt taste of 
their own times. In Pompeii we have several examples of painted 
temples. The material, however, painted is always stu cco oi 
plaster. 

Section IV.— ALTARS. 

Their shape is greatly diversified and depends on their destination, 
either for the purpose of making libations, or for the sacrifices of 
living animals, or, in fine, for placing vases, or offerings on them. 
Votive altars are often remarkable for their simplicity, being made 
of a single stone, more or less oimamented, and bearing an inscription 
indicating the reasons and period of llieir consecration, with the 
name of the divinity and that of the devotee who bad erected it. 
Many have been discovered belonging to the Greeks and Romans ; 
they must not, however, be confounded witb the pedestals of statuary 
dedicated in the same way by the zeal and piety of private 
individuals. The votive inscriptions bear great resemblance to one 
another in these two kinds of monuments ; but the remains of the 
soldering of the statues which they bore, or the boles which served 
to fix them, can be observed in the pedestals. 

Egyptian altars are generally in green basalt and in 
granite, and made of a single stone. An altar in the British Museum 
shows the trench for carrying off the libation. An altar was usually 
erected before a tomb for presenting the offerings. 

^recwi.—G-recian altars, at first of wood, afterwards of stone, and 
sometimes of metal, are in general remarkable for the taste exhibited 
in their execution. These altars were of three kinds : those dedi- 
cated to the heavenly gods (ISfOfxoi) were often structures of con- 
siderable height ; those of demigods and heroes were low and near 
the ground Tecr^apat) ; and those of the infernal deities (if such may 
be called altars) were trenches sunk in the ground (/SoOpos Xa/acos). 
They may again be divided into three classes: those for burnt 
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ulie rings (e/xTrupot); those on which no fire was used, wliicli were 
meant for ofiorings of fruit, cakes, etc., {awvpoC ) ; and those on wliicli 
fire might be used to consiimo vegetable productions, but upon which 
no blood was to be spilt (dmi/xaKrot) ; when dedicated to either of the 
latter classes it was often nothing more than a i-aised licartli or step. 
Each temple usually had two altars ; one in the open air before it, for 
burnt offerings, another before the statue of the god to whom the 
building was sacred. Altars were often erected where there was no 
temple. The altars placed in the temples were of different forms, 
square, circular, or triangular, of brick or of stone ; they never were 
too high, so as to conceal the statue of the god. The altars destined 
for libations were hollow, the others solid. They were often made 
of marble, and elegantly sculptured; they were ornamented with 
olive leaves for Minerva, myrtle for Venus, with pines for Pan. 
Sculptors afterwards imitated these ornaments, and the difference of 
the leaves, of the flowers, or fruits which composed them, indicated 
the god to whom they were consecrated. Greek altars exhibit Greek 
dedicatory inscriptions. 

Boman,~~NVliQ.t has been said of tlie Grecian altars can be, in 
general, applied to the Eomaii altars. We must, however, distinguish 
between altare and ara. The former, as is indicated hy the syllable 
alf, signifying high, was an elevated structure, used only for burnt 
offerings, and dedicated to none but heavenly gods ; the latter might 
belong cither to the heavenly or infernal gods, or to heroes. Latin 
inscriptions mark the Eomaii altars; we must not, however, forget 
that the Eomans em^^loyed only Grecian artists, and the taste of the 
latter predominates in all their works. The instruments and vessels 
of sacrifice often occur upon these altars as ornaments: — 1. The 
seciiris, or axe, with which the victims were slain. 2. The seoes- 
piter, or ciilter, with which the sacrifices were cut to pieces. 3. 
l^rcfericulum, or ewer, which contained the wine for libation. 4. 
The patera, or bowl, into which the wine was poured before it was 
thrown upon the altar. They were also ornamented with heads of 
victims, roses, bas-reliefs, the subject of which was relative to the 
sacrifices, 

SiOTioN V.--COLUMES.— OBELISKS. 

Columns : A column is a cylindrical pillar, which serves cither 
for the support or ornament of a building, and is composed of the 
shaft, or body of the ooliimu, of a head, or cajpital, and of a foot, or 
hasG, At first they were made of wood, and afterwards of stone and 
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inarblo. Ibliiinus at iirst were but supports, but ta^te and iho pro- 
gro.ss of the arts oruaiucjited tbcin afterwards, and tlie tliflerouoo (»f 
tli<3 oniaruents, and of tlie proportions which were given to (lie 
different paris (.>f the eolunni, constitute the different classic orders, 
which liave boon reduced to five: — Greek orders — Doric, Ionic, and 
( V^rintbian. Eonian orders — Tuscan, Eoman, or Composite. Speci - 
mens of almost all ibese orders remain. 



eAnTAl.S OF EGYPTIAN OOLrMNS. 


.E<fi/l)tuuh — The form of the genuine Egyptian column, anteilor to 
ilie influence of the Greeks, is greatly diversified. lEe simplest 
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form, such as is found in Ihe ‘earliest constructed porticoes, was that- 
of a plain scpiaro pier, such as would be suggested by a prop or sup- 
port in mines, or as would be used in quarries. The second stage in 
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the development of the column was the octagon form, produced bv 
cutting oh the angles of the square, with an abacus surmounting it, 
By further cutting off the angles of the octagon, it Wiis graduallv 
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converted into a polygonal shape, such as is seen in the tomhs of 
I)oni-Iiassan. The want, however, of room, and a place for 
sculptui'ing and painting liieroglyphical inscriptions and mytho- 
logical figures, led at a later period to the necessity of adopting a 
;rouiid form of shaft, such as was used in the temples of Karnak and 
Jiuxor. These were always covered with sculpture and liiej'o- 
glyphics. Their proportions varied groatl3\ Those columns des- 
tined to support lai'ge masses, are of a very large diameter in pro- 
portion to their height. Their capitals were in endless variety. 
>Some caj^itals in the shape of the calyx of a lotos, or of a hell shape, 
are of extraordinary elegance and richness. On others we have the 
papyrus plant, with its stem and leaves, and the palm hranch, with 
its leaves and fruit. According to Herodotus the pillars wore in 
imitation of palm trees. Indeed, the iinifation of natural objects 
may he traced in every part of Egyptian columns. One of the most 
curious capitals is that on the pillars of the portico of Dendera. It 
is quadrangnlar, with the head of Athor on each side, surmounted by 
another quadrangular member, each face of which contains a temple 
doorway. The square pillar, with a colossus in fiont of it, com- 
monly called Caryatide, has been styled an Osiride pillar by Sir 
G. Wilkinson, as the coloBsus attached to the pillar was the figuro of 
the king, in the form of Osiris. 

Grecian . — The three main portions of the column are : — 

I. Sx^ira, the Base. It gives the column, besides a broader 

foundation, a sort of girding at the lower end of the shaft ; 
it is therefore suitable for slender and more developed 
fomrs of columns, whereas the Doric columns of the early 
period ascend immediately from the pavement. Its divi- 
sions are : — 

A; In the Attic order: — 1. x)linth; 2. torus; d. scotia, or 
trochilus ; 4. a second tq^^per torus. 

B. The Ionic:—], plinth; 2. trochilus; 3. an upper tro- 
chilus; 4. torus; in which are not included the sepa- 
rating and j)rex'>aratory fillets, 

II. Scapus, the Shaft. It is generally fluted, and the column 
gains in apparent height by means of the vertical stripes, 
and also in beauty by the more lively play of light and 
shade. The external surface of the column is by this 
means divided either into mere channels orfiutings, or into 
fiatings and fillets. In the shaft we observe, in the later 
Doric ai\d other columns, the Ivratris, or swell. 
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]ir. Capitul urn. Capital. 

' A. The Doric, clivkled into: — 1. hypotraclielium, licck, with 
the grooves or cliao riels as a separation from the shaft; 
2. echinns with the annuli or rings (originally, per- 




GRECIAK DORIC. ORECIAN IONIC. 

haps, hoops of metal around the wooden capital); 3. 
plinthns s. abacus (in Eoinan edifices with a cymatinm.) 

B. The Ionic hypotrachelinm (on!}’ in the richer form) ; 
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2. echinus with an astragalus lesbius beneath (a torus 
above it in the richer kind) ; 3* caualis, the canal, and 
the volutes with the oculi and axes on two >sides, on the 
two others the pulvini^ cushions, -with the haltei, 
straps; 4. abacus and cymatiiim. 

0 . The Gorinthian. Two main parts 1 , calathus, the vase 
or bell of the capital, the ornaments of which rise in 
three rows : a. eight acanthus leaves ; h. eight acaU' 
thus leaves with stalks (cauliculi) between : four volutes 
and four scrolls (helices) with acanthus buds and leaves : 
2. abacus consisting of c^unatium and siina, or otherwise 
composed with 23rojecting angles, and at the curved 
parts enriched with flowers. 



TEMPLE AT TIVOLI. 

The most ancient order among the Greeks was the Doric. It is a 
column in its simplest suggested form. From its losomldance to 
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tlie pillai's at Beni Hassan some wislx to argue its Egyptian origin. 
It was short and massive, such as would be used in ancient and 
primitive constrnctions ; yet it combines a noble simplicity with 
much grandeur. The Boric was at first very thick and very lo w : it 
was but four diameters of the base in height: afterwards it was 
made a little higher ; such are the columns of the two temples at 
l\estu in. Later it was given fi ve diameters and a half—tliis reform 
was made about the time of Pericles; those of the propylaea at 
Athens ha\m nearly six; and lastly, the columns were given six 
lower diameters and a half, as at the temple of the Nemean Jupiter, 
between Argos and Corinth. 



TOWER OF TliE WINDS. MONCMENT OF LYSICRATES. 


The Ionic order combines simplicity and gracefulness, and is 
much more slender than the Doric. Its chief characteristic feature 
is the volute or spiral scroll. In some instances, as in the Erectheum 
at Athens, there is a hypotrachelium separated from the shaft by an 
astragal moulding, ornamented with the anthemioii, or honejsiieklo 
pattern. The shaft rests on a base. At first its height wms eiglit 
diameters. The columns of the Erectheum at Athens are about nine. 
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Authors differ with regard to the earliest known example, some 
giving the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, others the temple of 
Juno at Samos. The principal examples of the Grecian Ionic are in 
the temples of Minerva Polias, of Erectheus, the aqueduct of 
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Hadrian, and the small temple on the llissiis, at Athens; in the 
temple of iMinerva Polias at Priene ; of Bacchus at Teos ; of Apollo 
Didymmus at Miletus. 

The Corinthian column, properly so called, is moi’e a Eonian than 
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a Grecian order, and was only introduced into Greece on tlie decline 
of art. According to Mn Fei^iisson, tlie most typical specimen we 
know of tlie Grecian Gorintliian is tliat of the clioragic monurnciit of 
Lysicrates (see p. 44), Its capital is formed of a row of acanlluis 
leaves overlapping one another, and rising from a sort of calyx. It 
is snrmoimted at each corner by a scroll volute, the intervening 
space being filled np with scrolls and the antheinioii. Its base and 
shaft partake of the Ionic. Another Athenian example is that ot the 
Tower of the Winds (see p. 41). The capital is in the form of a 
calyx, with a row of acanthus leaves close to the bell, and withoiit 
any volutes. This column has no base. The Corinthian columns of 
the temple of Jujaiter Olympins at Athens belong to the Eoinaii order. 

CarycUides, Another form of column only used in connection witli 
the Ionic order, is the so-called caryaticle (see p. 45) ; a draped 
matronal figure supporting a cornice. According to Vitruviiis, these 
figures represent the captive women of Carya, a city of the PelGpon- 
nesiis. The most famous examples of these are in the temple of 
Erectheus, at Athens. Others bear baskets on their heads, ami are 
suj>posed to represent Can ephorm, who assisted in llie ranathenaie 
procession. Another form of siqtport are the Telamones, or giants, 
sustaining aimojection of the roof of the great temple tit Agrig'entnm. 



TELAMONES. 


Boman: Dorm.-- -This was considered by the Eornans as an im- 
provement on the simpler and severer Grecian Doric. The shaft 
the Eoman Doric was terminated like the Tuscan, but is distin- 
guished from the Tuscan by the tryglyphs in the frieze. It had 
also a base; an example of the Eoman Doric may be seen in tlio 
lower columns of the Theatre of Marcellus, at Eome. 

. : -This modification of the Ionic wms, like all Eoman modifi- 
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cations, for tlie worse. The change oonsistecl in turning all the 
volutes angularly, maldng them mere horns, as Mr. Fergusson re- 
marks, and clestroying all the meaning and all the grace of the order. 



MIAN DOniO. ROMAN IONIC. 


It has an Attic base. The only remaining examples of the Eoman 
Ionic are the temple of Saturn, in the Forum, and tlie temple of 
Fortiina Virilis. 
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loiiio : but tile additional height of its capital makes it taller and 
more graceful; the Ionic capital being but one-third of the diameter 
of the shaft in height, whilst that of the Corinthian is equal to the 
thiclniess of the shaft. The capital is composed of two inws of 
acanthus leaves, eight in each row, and the upper row is placed 
between and over the divisions of the lower row. Four spiral 
volutes in each face rise out of two hunches of the acanthus leaf, 
and two of them are connected at the angles. They support an 
abacus, the face of which forms the segment of a circle. The capital 
rests on an astragal, which serves as a base, and which terminates the 
shaft of, the cohimn. The flu tings of the shaft 
are twenty-four, and divided by fillets. It has 
an Attic base. The invention of the capital is 
ascribed to Callimachus, who, seeing a small 
basket covered wdth a tile, placed in the centre 
of an acanthus plant, which grew on the grave 
of a young lady of Corinth, was so struck 
with its beauty that he executed a capital in 
imitation of it. The best examples are to be 
sought for rather in lioiue than Greece. The 
most cori ect examples of the orders that remain 
are to be found in the Stoa, the arch of Adrian, 
at Athens ; the Pantlieon of Agrippa, and the 
three columns of Jupiter Stator, or as now 
styled, Minerva Chalcidica, in the Forum, at 
Eome. 

Composite . — The Composite order is a Boman 
invention, and as its name imports, a compound 
of others, the Corinthian and Ionic. The capital 
was composed of the Corinthian acanthus leaves, 
surmounted by the Ionic volutes. Though con- 
sidered an improvement on the order out of 
which it grew, it never came into general use. 

The principal examples of the order in Borne 
are in the temple of Bacchus, the arches of 
Septimius Severus, and of Titus ; and in the 
baths of Diocletian. 


Etruscan . — Tlie Tuscan oTxler belongs pro- 

perly to the Etruscans. The height of the Tuscan, 

Tuscan column, the capital and base included 
was equal to a third of the width of the temple. The lower diameter 
was one-seventh of the height, and the diminution of the shaft was, 
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i the diameter. The height of the capital was half a 
1 are the proportions given by Vitruvius, after the 
of Ceres, at Koine. No esanijilcs of it remain to tho 
t was thought to be found in the am])lu theatre of 
> proportions differ sensibly from the primitive Tus- 
oken of here. It is probable the Tuscan is only a 
simplification of tho Doric, 
^ of wliicli there are so many 

w remains. The only remaining 

M examples of this order of a 

1 ^^ Eonian period are the lower 

columns of the Coliseum, 
which are Tuscan, and not 
Doric, as the entaldatnrc 
Will wants the distinguishing fea- 

tu3‘e of that style, the try- 


COLUMN OF TEAJAN. Trajan in both his Dacian 

expeditions. There is a spiral 
staircase within, which winds thirteen times round, and contains 184 
steps. The height from the base to the summit of the capital is 
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124 feet. A bronze gilt statne of Trajan formerly surmounted the 
whole. The column of Marcus Aurelius, commonly know^n as the 
Antonine Column, was erected to him by the senate in eominemora- 
tion of his victories in Crermany over the Marcomanni. The has 
relieis represent these victories. The column is formed of twenty- 
cight blocks of white marble. It is 88 J feet high, inchiding the 
base and capital. This style of column was called column a cochlis. 
The col limn or pillar, so called, of Ponipey, at Alexandria in Egypt, 



pompey’s pillar. 


a later inscription announces to have been erected by a Eoman 
prefect in honour of the Emperor Diocletian. It is 88 feet 0 inches 
high, and its shaft is of a single piece. The capital announces the 
decline of the arts. 

There is also the column of Phocas in the Koman Forum, erected 
in A.D. 608, by Smaragdus the Exarch to the Emperor Phocas. It 
is in the Corinthian style. 

Nmxil, or Colmma Bostrata , — In the Capitol at Pome is a plain 
column of marble, in bas relief, with three prows of ships on each 
side, and part of an inscription in obsolete Latin ; it is supposed io 
be the column which was erected *by C. Duiiius after his first 
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naval victory over the Carthaginians, b.c. 492. It is mentioned 

by riiny. 

FIlUianj, also called colinnns^^ 

along the roads thronghont the Roman dominions. An gnstns 
erected a column in the Forum, which was called the iMilliarium 
Aureum, from which it is supposed the distances on all the roads of 
Italy were marked. Some remains of it still exist close to the arch 
of Septimins Severus. On these pillars were generally inscribed— 

1. The name of the town from which the distance was reckoned ; 

2. The number of miles expressed in figures, witli MF (milliariiiin 
passuum) prefixed; 3. The name of the constructor of the roads, 
and of the emperor in whose honour the work was dedicated. On 
the balustrade of the Capitol at Rome are two of these niiliiary 
columns. One marked the first mile on the Appian way. It was 
found beyond the modern Porta San Sebastiano, about one Roman 
mile from the site of the ancient Porta Capena. It has the names 
of Yespasian and Kerva inscribed on it. The other was erected 
at the seventh mile on the same road. A column found at 
Saqueney, in Burgundy, on the road from Langres to Lyons, 
bears this inscrij)tioii — AND, MPXXII ab Andematuiio milliarinm 
passuum vigesimum secundum. Andematuiu being the ancient 
name of Langres. In some parts of Gaul the distances were 
marked in leagues, as in the following inscription— AB . AYG- * 
SYESS . LEYG Yll ab Augusto Suessoniim leiigse septem. Augusto 
Biiessonum is the ancient name of Soissons. The date of this column 
was about the time of Caracalla, 

Obelisks. — Obelisks were in Egypt commemorative pillars. They 
are made of a single block of stone, cut into a quadrilateral form, 
the width diminishing gradually from the base to the top of the 
shaft, which terminates in a small j^yramid (pyramidion). They 
were placed on a plain square pedestal, but larger than the obelisk 
itself. Obelisks are of Egyptian origin. The Romans and the 
moderns have imitated them, but they never equalled Iheir models. 
The word djScXtWos is a diminutive of d/3eXos, a needle. 

FJ(jyj)tian. — Egyptian obelisks are generally made of red granite 
of Syeiie. There are some, however, of smaller dimensions made of 
sandstone and basalt. They were generally placed in pairs at the 
entrances of public edifices, on each side of the propyla. The shaft 
was commonly ten diameters in height, and a fourth narrower at 
the top than at the base. Of the two which were before the palace 
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of Luxor at Thebes, one is 72 feet high, and 6 feet 2 inches wide at 
the base ; the other is 77 feet high, and 7 feet 8 inches wide. Each 
face is adorned with hieroglyphical inscriptions in intaglio, and the 
summit is terminated by a pyramid, the four ^ of which repre- 
sent I'erigioTis scenes, also accompanied by inscriptions. The corners 
of the ol)eIisks are sharp and well cut, but their faces are not per- 
fectly plane, and their slight conToxity is a proof of the attention the 
Egyptians paid to the construction of their monuments. If their faces 
were plane they would appear concave to the eye ; the convexity 
compensates for this optical illusion. The hieroglyphieal inscriptions 
are in a perpendicular line, sometimes there is but one in the middle 
of the breadth of the face, and often there are three. The inscription 
was a commemoration by the king who had the temple or palace built 
before which the obelisk was placed. It contained a record stating 
the honours and titles which the king who erected, enlarged, or 
gave rich presents to a temple, had received in return from the 
priesthood, and setting forth, for instance, that Eameses was the 
lord of an obedient peopde, and the beloved of Amun. Such is the 
subject of the inscription which is in the middle of each face of the 
obelisk ; and though the name of the same king and the same events 
are repeated on the four sides, there exists in the four texts, when 
compared, some diiferenco, either in the invocation to the particular 
divinities or in the titles of the king. Eveiy obelisk had, in its 
original form, but a single inscription on each face, and of the same 
period of the king who bad erected it ; but a king who came after 
him, adding a court, a portico, or colonnade to the temple or palace, 
had another inscription relative to his addition, with his name 
engraved on the original obelisk ; thus, every ohelissk adorned with 
many inscriptions is of several periods. The j^jramidion which 
terminates them generally represents in its sculptures the king who 
erected the obelisk making different offerings to the principal deity 
of the temirle, and to other divinities. Sometimes also the offering 
is of the obelisk itself. The short inscriptions of the pyramidion 
bear the oval of the king and the name of the divinity. By these 
ovals can be known the names of tbe kings who erected the obelisks 
still existing, whether in Egypt or elsewhere. The largest obelisk 
known is that of St. John Lateran, Eome. It was brought from 
Heliopolis by the emperor Constantine, and was afterwards erected 
ill the Circus Maximus by his son Constantins. The height of the 
shaft is 105 feet 7 inches. The sides are of unequal breadth at the 
base, two measure 9 feet 8J inches, the other two only 9 feet. It 
hears the name of Thotmes III., in the central, and that of Thotmes IV, 
in the lateral lines, kings of the eighteenth djnast}^ in the fifteenth 
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lines are the ovals of Eameses the Great They are of red granite of 
Syene. One is still standing, the other has been thrown do^vn. The 
standing obelisk is about 70 feet high, with a diameter at its base of 
7 feet 7 inches. The obelisk of the Piazza del Popolo claims greater 
interest, as it once stood before the temple of the Bun at lIelh)poIis. 
Lepsius attributes it to Meneptha. It was removed to Pome by 
Augustus. Ihere are several other Egyptian obelisks in Eome. 
Xothing can afford a greater idea of the skill of the Egyptians, ami 
of their wonderful knowledge of mechanism, than the erection uf 
these monoliths. 
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Grceh . — llic Greeks never made oTbelijsks out of Egypt. Tlie 
j^Licecloinan kings, or Ikoleinies, 'wlio reigned in tliat eoiuitry, from 
Alexander to Angnstns, erected, terminated, or enlarged many monn- 
lueiits, blit; alway^s according to Egyptian rules. Egyptian artists 
executed obelisks for tbeir Greek princes, but they did not depart, 
no inoi'e tliaii in the other monuments, from ilieir ancient customs. 
The Egyptian style and propoitions are always to he recognized, and 
the iiisciaptiuns are also traced in hieroglyphics. I'he obelisk found 
at Ehihe was erected in honour of Ptolemy Euergetos 1,1. and of 
Gleopatra, his sister, or Cleopatra, his wife, and placed on a base 
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bearing a Greek inscription relating the reason and occasion of tins 
momiinent. It was removed from Ph ike by Belzoni, and has been 
now erected at Kingston liall, Dorset, by Mr, Bankes. It is vcit 
far from equalling the Pliaraoiiic obelisks in dimensions, it being 
only 22 feet high. 


Boman. — xVf'cr the Pomans had made of Egypt a Eonmn province, 
tlic,y carried away some of its olpelisks. Augustus was the first who 
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conceived tlie idea of transporting those immense blocks to Eoine 
he was imitated by Caligula, Constantine, and others. They were 
generally erected in some circus. Thirteen remain at the present 
day at Eome, some of which are of the time of the Eoman domina- 
tion in Egypt. The Eomans had obelisks made iii ljononr of their 
princes, but the material and the workinansbip of the inscriptions 
cause them to be easily distiiiguisbed from the more ancient obelisks. 
The Barberini obelisk, on the Monte Pincio, is of this number; 
it bears the names of Adrian, of Sabina his wife, and of Antinuiis 
liis faYOurite. The obelisk of the Piazza Xavona, from the style of 
its hieroglyphics, is supposed to be a Eoman Avork of the time of 
Domitian. The obelisk at BencA^ento is another, on Avhich can bo 
read the names of Vespasian and Domitian. The name of Santiis 
Eufiis can he read on the Albani obelisk, now at Munich, and as 
there are two Eoman prefects of Egypt knoAAm of that name, it Avas 
tlierefore these magistrates, avIio had executed in that conntiy tliese 
monuments in honour of the reigning emperors, and then had them 
sent to Kome. The Eomans also attempted to make obelisks at 
Home, snch is the obelisk of the Trinita de Monti, AAdnch Ibrinerly 
stood in the Circus of Sallust. It is a bad cop}’’ of that of tlie Porta 
del Popolo. The Eoman emperors in the east had also some 
Egyptian obelisks transported to Constantinople. Fragments of 
two of these monuments have been found in Sicily, at Catania, one 
of them has eight sides, but it is probably not a genuine Egyptian 
work. The use of the obelisk as a gnomon, and the erection of it 
on a high base in the centre of an open space, were only introduced 
on the remoTal of single obelisks to Eome. 


Section VI.— PYEAMIDS. 

In the earliest ages the tumulus, or mound of earth, Avas the simplest 
form of sepulture for heroes and kings. The pyramid of stone was 
afterwards adopted by nations as the most lasting form of sepulture 
for their kings. Many ancient nations liaAm raised pyramids. Tlie 
form of the pyramid is well knoAvn. There is, hoAvever, this dif- 
ference in the form, that some pyramids are raised with steps, others 
Avith inclined plane surfaces. The most celebrated are those of 
Egypt; the Etruscans have also erected some, and the Eomans 
imitated them. Some suppose the AA'ord irvpap.L^ to he derived from 
Trap, fire ; others from the Egyptian “peliram,” ‘‘ the sacred place 
the Greeks, adopting the native name, and adding a terniiiiation of 
their own, it Avas converted into the Greek word Pyramis. Accord- 
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iiig to Lanei, it is derived from ‘ pi-ram ;’ pi, being tlie 
article: tlie word ‘ram,’ besides being a Semitic, is also a 
word, -witli tlie sense of ‘ height*’ (Nott and Gliddon, 683 )'^ 


Egiii}timi. — x\ll antiquity has admired the pinamids of the 
environs of Memphis. They are distinctly mentioned by the oldest 
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Greek historian, Herodotus ; and the three largest arc ascribed by 
him to Cheops, Chephren, and Mycerimis, three Pharaohs who 

3Ir. Kiiiiriok gh’cs a more obvioiia and judicious derivation ; according to liirn 
it is probably Greek on the following authority : “Etym.M. voCy nupajuLiSy i; eic irvpcov 
feat fx4\iro9y o.'iT7r€p (re(raf.us, v e/c cefrapLcav nat fi€XLros** Tile TrvpapLts was a poirded' 
cake used in Bacchic rites. That, the name, ho adds, of the inatluanatical solid 
was derivt-d from an object of common life, and not vice rerso, may be argaul 
from analogy : mpaTpa was a handbili ; kv^os, a die for gaming; iccovosy a boy’s top ; 
twXLpdpos, a husbandman's or gardener’s roller. 
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succeeded each other. There has heen mnch discussion with regard 
to their destination, hut at the present day there are no furthci 
doubts on the subject — the pyramids were tombs. Ihe laces ot tlio 
three pyi’ainids stand exactly opposite to the four cardinal points. 
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They are built of calcareous stone, partly from the noigliboui iiig 
hills. Granite was also employed for some portion of the outer 


part. The principal chamber in one of them is of granite. It was 




• V there that the sarcophagus of the owner of the tomh was fun ml. in 
which his mnmmy was formerly enclosed. Many chambers and 
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passages in different directions bave been discovered in tliose which 
have been entered. The entrance of the pyramid was carefully 
concealed by an interior casing. In the interior the passages coinmn- 
nicated sometimes with wells and deep subterranean passages 
excavated in the rock on which the pyramid was erected. It seems 
that some of them were covered over with stucco or inarhle, and 
that religions and historical subjects, and hieroglyphical inscrip- 
tions, w'ere sculptured on them, but no trace of them remains at the 
present day. The environs of Memphis not having, like those of 
Tliebes, high mountains in which they could excavate the tomhs of 
the kings, these factitious mountains were raised, and this explains 
tlieir i*eal destination. The larger pyramid at Memphis, called that 
of Cheops, rises in a series of platforms, each smaller than the oiio 
on which it rests, thus presenting the appearance of steps. Of these 
steps there are 203. The length of each face, when entire, was 750 
feet, its present base is 732 feet. Its perpendicular height, when 
entire, was 480. The present height 400 feet. It covered an area 
of about 571,536 scpiare feet, or 134 acres. To form an idea of the 
great pyramid, the reader has only to suppose the vast square of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the dimensions of which are the exact base of 
the great pyramid, wholly tilled up from side to side, and gradually 
rising, in a pyramidal form, to a height exceeding that of St. rani’s, 
by at least one-third. The solid contents of the pyramid have been 
calculated at 85,000,000 cubic feet The entrance to the great 



SECTION OF TYnAMID. 

A Air cljaimeL I) Quec*n*s diamber. 

B Entrance. E King’s ch:imbc‘r.j 

C Well. F Great gallery. 

p^u’amid is in the north face, about 47 feet from the base. From the 
entrance a passage, 4 feet high, leads downwards at an inclination of 
2(F ; this passage leads to another, which has an ascending inclina- 
tion of 27^, at ike top of which is the entrance to the great gallery. 
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From tills point a horizontal passage leads into wliat is called ilie 
(pieen’s cliamber, which is small, and roofed by long blocks, resting 
against each other, and forming an angle ; its height is about 20 feet. 
At the end of the great gallery, which is 132 feet long, 26i high, 
and nearly 7 wide, and is a continuation in the same line of the 
foimer ascending passage, is another horizontal passage, which leads 
to the king’s chamber. Here was discovered a sarcophagus of red 
granite ; the cover and contents have been carried aw'ay ; it is 
entirely plain, and without hieroglyphics. Above the kings 
chamber are other small chambers, wdiich, according to Sir G-. Wil- 
kinson, wore for the sole purpose of relieving the iiressiire on 
the king’s chamber. Mere was discovered the oval containing the 
name of the founder, Shofo (Siiphis). Another has been discovered 
in a small tomb near the pj-ramid.'^'’ The second pyramid, generally 
attributed to Chephren, is smaller in size, and its stylo of masonry 
inferior to that of the larger pyramid. It stands on higlier ground 
than the groat pyramid. It was probably built by Sliafre, whoso 
oval has been found in one of the tombs near the great pyramid. Tiie 
length of its base is 690 feet, and its height 446 feet. It retains a 
portion of the smooth casing wdth which all the pyramids 'were 
once covered. The passages in this pyramid lead only to one main 
chamber, in which is a sarcophagus sunk in the floor. This pyramid 
liad two entrances. It was opened by Belzoni. The third pyramid, 
that of M^merinus, is about 203 feet high, and its base 333 feet long. 
The outer layer's or casing were of granite, many of wdncli still 
continue in their original position at the lower parts. The chamber 
has a flat roof, formed of stones placed one against the other. The 
name of Menchores, its founder, was discovered by Colonel Yyse on 
a wooden coffin, which was found in this chamber, now in the 
British i\hiseum. It was opened by Colonel Vyse. This p>yrainid 
is built in stages or stories, to which a sloping flice has been 
afterwards added It has suggested a theory to Dr. Lejisius. 
jS'ear the great pyramid are three smaller ones. The centre one is 
stated by Herodotus to have been erected by the daughter of CIioops. 
Besides the pyramids of Gizeh (Memphis) there are several otlmr 
pyramids at Abooseer, Sakkika and Dashoor. The largest pyramid 
of Sakkara has its degrees or stories stripped of their triangular 
exterior. It measures about 137 paces square. In the opinion of 
Mr. Fergiisson, its outline, the disposition of its chambers, and the 

* Sir G-. Wilkinson is of opinion that the Great Pyramid was built by two kings 
(Shofo and Nou-Shofo) who reigned together, and that the funereal chambers wei°e, 
one for each king, rather than, as generally supposed, for the king and and qiieeu. ' 
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liieroglypMcs foinicl in its interior, all seem to point to an imitation of 
the old form of maiisolea, by some king of a far more modern date. 
Two brick pyramids are found at Dashoor. It is supposed they were 
originally eased with stone. 

According to Lepsins, the height of these royal monuments cor- 
responded with the length of the monarch’s reign under whom it 
wnas erected. We here quote his words “ It occurred to me that 
the whole building had proceeded from a small p^yramid, which had 
been erected in stages of about 40 feet high, and then first increased 
and heightened simnltaneoiisly on all sides, by super-imposed 
coverings of stones from 15 to 20 feet in breadth, till at length 
Ihe great steps were filled up so as to form one common fiat side, 
giving the usual pyramidal form to the whole. This gradual growth 



PYRAMID ACCORDING TO DEPSII'S. 

A Scpiilcliral cliauibor, 

B, C, C Sizes oi’ pyriauid according to length of reign. 


explains the enormous magnitude of particular pyramids, besides so 
many other smaller ones. Each king began the building of his 
pyramid as soon as he ascended the throne ; he only designed a 
small one, to insure himself a complete tomb, even were he destined 
to be but a few years upon the throne. But with the advancing 
years of his reign, he increased it by successive layers till he thought 
that be was near the termination of his life. If he died during the 
erection, then the external covering was alone completed, and the 
monument of death finally remained proportionate to the duration of 
the life of the king.” Mr. Bartlett, in his pleasing work on Egypt, 
has advanced an objection wdiicli is somewhat fatal to this theory ; 
his words are, “ it aiipears inconsistent with the construction of the 
great pyramid of Cheops, since the existence of a series of interior 
passages and cliainbers, and even air passages communicating with 
the exterior, seems to argue a regular design for the construe tion of 
the entire monument.” It would be more natural to suppose that 
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tlioir relative sizes were in accordance -witli the rank and popular 
estimation of tlie deceased. 

Small pyramids in stone were also made in Egypt. Tliey^ are 
gonorally of a single block, and are about 1 or 2 feet in lieigbt. 
They bear on tbeir four faces inscriptions and figures, or scenes 
analogous to those on the sepulchral tablets found in tombs, both 
being destined for the same purpose. They were dedicated to the 
dead. They were found more frequently in the environs of 
Memphis and in Lower Egypt than in Upper Egypt. There are 
several in the British Museum, 

Etruscan , — The Etruscans also erected pyramids. According to 
Pliny, the tomb of king Porsena was a monument in rectangular 
masonry, each side of which was 300 feet wide, 50 high, and within 
the square of the basement was an inextricable lahyrinth. Gn that 
square basement stood five pyramids, four at the angles and one in 
the centre, each being 70 feet wide at its base, and 150 higli, and 
all so terminating above as to support a brazen circle and a petasiis, 
from which wore hung by chains certain bells, which, when stirred 
by the wind, resounded afar otf. 

Greek — ^Pyramids of remote antiquity are also found in Greece. 
The best preserved of these pyramids is that of Erasinus, near 
Argos. The masonry of this edifice is of an intermediate style 
between the polygonal and irregular horizontal, consisting of large 
irregular blocks, with a tendency, however, to quadrangular forms 



pyRA3IID OF EUASINUS, NEAR ARGOS. 

and hoi'izontal courses : the inequalities being, as usual, filled up witli 
smaller pieces. It is supposed to be a monument of the same primi- 
tive school of art as the Gate of the Lions, and the lioyal Sepulchres 
of Myceiim. 


JSomaw.—There is only one Eoman pyramid. It is thv iuiiib of 
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Cains Costiiis, wlio was one of seven epnlones, appointed to prepare 
the banquets for tlie gods at public solemnities, in tlie time of 
Augustus. It is close to tlie Porta San Paolo, Pome. It is 1 11 foot 
liigli and 90 feet broad at tlie base. It is built of brick and tufa, 
covered with slabs of wliite marble. In its interior is a clianiber 
adorned witli paintings. Tlie Pope, Alexander VII., bad it 
restored. 


Seotiox VII.--THEATRES.---AMPHITlIEATEES.-~-CIPiCI, HIP- 
POEEOMES. — NAUM ACHIiE. — BATHS, OE THERMiE. 

, . 

Theatees, —After tlie temples tbe theatres were, among tlie Greeks 
and Romans, the most necessary public edifices. Connected with 
the worship of the gods scenic representations were not considered 
profane ; the public also assembled in the theatre on certain solemn 
occasions. They were generally consecrated to Bacchus, because lie 
was considered the inventor of comedy ; at least it is supposed to 
have taken its origin in the solemn procession in honour of that god. 
Sometimes the theatre was built in the temple itself of Bacchus. 
The enormous extent of many of them, and the prodigious solidity of 
their construction, are attested by the numerous remains of such 
edifices wdiich have been explored, not only in Greece and Italy, but 
also in Asia I^Iinoi'. 

Egypt — Iso traces remain which would allow us to attribute the 
use of theatres to the Egyptians. The solemnities and pomps of 
religious ceremonies were festivals more suited to the gloomy and 
religious mind of the Egyptians. 

Greeh . — The Greeks, to whom we are indebted for the invention 
of the drama, constructed the first tlieaties; cabins of branches of 
trees, destined to shelter the actor from the sun, were soon replaced 
by wooden scaffolds, in the towns especially; and lastly, by stone 
edifices, remaikablo for size and magnificence. Tlie first great 
theatre of Athens, that of Dionysus, situated near a temxde of the 
Giod, Avas excavated, in the time of Theraistocles, on the side of the 
Acropolis, Avliich looks towards Mount ITyinettus. Those of iEgina, 
Epidaiirus, and Megalopolis, surpassed ail others by their extent and 
ningnificeuce. The Greeks of Asia Minor followed the example of 
file Greeks of Europe and of Sicily. The theatre at Ephesus must 
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liave been the largest ever erected. Its diameter was 660 feet ; 
allowing fifteen inches for each person, it would accommodate 
50,700 spectators. The general arrangement -was, in their being 
constructed on the slope of a hill. That the seats of the spectators 
might be more solidly fixed, the side seats rested on strong masonry, 
which was connected with the stage. The building itself may be 
divided in two parts— the KotXov, — in Latin oavea, the part for the 
audience; and that devoted to the business of tlie play, wliicli 
is again subdivided into the opyi^crTpa, and ct/ct^vt;, the orchestra and 
stage. The koIXov was bounded by two concentric circular arcs, 



one of which separated it from the orchestra, the other fo 3 -med its 
extreme outer limit. The Eomans seldom suffered the arc to exceed 
a semicircle. The Greeks commonly used a larger arc. It wars 
composed of a succession of seats, divided into two or more flights 
by hta^i^ixara, or prsecinotiones, a sort of landing which ran round the 
whole, and facilitated the access from one part to another. These 
were again subdivided into /cepKtSes, cunei, or wedges, by stairs 
KXi}jLaK€% converging to the centre of the orchestra, and leading from 
the bottom to the top of the building. \Vhen the theatres were 
large, there were commonly intermediate staircases, to facilitate the 
ascent to the upper and broader portion of these cunei. The lowest 
seats, of course, were the best, and were reserved for the judges 
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(agonotlietes), the magistrates, and those wlio, by tlieir own or their 
ancestors’ services, had acquired a right (TrpaeSpta) to have places 
reserved for them. Behind these were the yoniig men, ephebi, and 
behind them again, the citizens and the rest of the people. At 
Athens women were not admitted to scenic representations. The 
rich bronght cnsiiions and carpets with them. 

The orchestra (opxv^rpa) was a circular level space, extending in 
front of the spectators, and somewhat below the lowest row of 
benches. But it was not a complete circle, one segment of it being 
appropriated to the stage. The orchestra was the place for the 
chorus, where it performed its evolutions and dances, for which 
purpose it was covered with boards. In tire centre of the circle of 
the 03 *chestra was the thymele (OvpLeXrf), that is, the altar of Dionysius, 
which was, of course, nearer to the stage than to the seats of the 
spectators, the distance from which was precisely the length of a 
radius of the circle. The chorus generally arranged itself in the 
space between the thymele and the stage. The thymele itself was 
of a square form, and was tised for various purposes, according to 
the nature of the different pla3's, such as a funeral monument, an 
altar. It w^as made of boards, and surrounded on all sides with steps. 
On these steps, sometimes, the chorus ascended ; the coryphaeus, or 
leader of the chorus, then mounted the upper portion of the thymele, 
which was on a level with the (rKyp/r), According to Millin, it served 
as a tribune, when popular assemblies were held in the theatre. 

Tlie stage (crKr^vy]) was elevated ten or twelve feet above the 
orchestra ; the wall which supported it was called vTrocrKyjVLov, and 
was relieved b}^ statues, pillars, and other architectural ornaments. 
The stage itself was a broad, shallow platform, called by the Greeks 
koy€Lov or Trpoa-KTjVLov ; by the Eomans pulpitum. Strictly speaking, 
the TrpQCTKrivLoy was the entire space from the seen a to the orchestra; 
the XoyaoVf the narrow portion opposite the centre of the scene, 
where the actors stood and spoke. The backside of the stage was 
closed hj^ a wall called the crKTjvy] or scena. It represented a suit- 
able background, or the locality in which the action was going on. 
The 7rapacrK€VLa were rooms behind the stage, where the actors retired 
to dress, and where the decorations and machines were kej^t. In 
the Tioman theatre this part of the building was called the post- 
scenium. In the front of the stage was a recess in the door, meant to 
contain a curtain (aulma), which was drawn up p>revious to the per- 
formance, to conceal the scene. A flight of steps, called 
led up from the th3miele to the stage, fur the use of the characters 
of the pla}^ v'ho, when the}’- were stipposed to come from a distance, 
often entered hy the orchestra. There was a flight of steps con- 
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cealcd under the seats of the spectators, called Charon’s staircase 
(xapmioi KXt/xa/<€ 5 ), by which ghosts entered, and proceeded up the 
thjniiole to the stage. 

As the theatres of the ancients were never covered, a large awning 
(velarium) was extended over the theatre, of a purple colour, and 
sometimes highly ornamented; it was attached to poles placed in 
the orchestra and on the walls. In hot weather the enclosure was re- 
freshed by jets of perfumed water, thrown up in the finest rain. To 
increase the resonance of the voice, brazen vases (r/x^ta), resembling 
bells, wore placed in different parts of the theatre, under the seats 
of the spectators. Yitruviiis relates that Lucius Mummius carried 
off vases of this kind from the theatre of Corinth, and dedicated them 
ill the temple of Juno. 

Etruscan, — The Etruscans were exceedingly fond of scenic repre- 
sentations. They were connected with religions practicess, and 
were intermingled with music and dance. We have historical evi- 
dence that Rome derived her theatrical exhibitions from Etruria. 
Livy tells us that the ludi scenic! were introduced into Rome in the 
year 390, in order to appease the wrath of the gods for a pexstilencc 
then devastating the city; and that “ ludiones” were sent for from 
Etruria, who acted to the sound of the pipe, in the Tuscan fiishion. 
He adds that they were also called “ histriones,” hister, in the 
Etruscan tongue, being equivalent to Indio, in Latin. There is 
strong ground for the presumption that the edifices the Etnixscaiis 
used were copied by the Romans. Remains of theatres are found at 
Ealleri, Ferento, Fiesole. They are, however, now proved to be of a 
Roman period. 

Bomn , — In the Roman theatre the construction of the orchestra 
and stage was different from that of the Greeks. By the construc- 
tion peculiar to the Roman theatre, the stage was brought nearer to 
the audience (the arc not exceeding a semicircle), and made consi- 
derably deeper than in the Greek theatre. The length of the stage 
was twice the diameter of the orchestra. The Roman orchestra con- 
tained no thymele. The hack of the stage, or prOxScenium, was 
adorned with nichexS, and columns, and friezes of gi-eat richnesxs, as 
may be seen in some of the theatres of Asia Minor, and in the larger 
theatre at Pompeii, which belong to the Roman period. On the 
whole, however, the construction of a Roman theatre resembled that 
of a Greek one. The Senate, and other distinguished persons, occu- 
pied circular ranges of seats within the orchestra; the prmtor had a 
somewhat higher seat. The space between the oichestra and the 
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first praecinctio, nsiially consisting of fonrteen seats, was reseryed for 
the equestrian order, tribunes, etc. Above them were the seats of 
the plebeians. Soldiers were separated from the citizens. Women 
were appointed by Augustus to sit in the portico, which encompavssed 
the whole. Behind the scenes were the postscenium, or retiring- 
room, and porticoes, to which, in case of sudden showers, the 
people retreated from the tlieatre. The earliest theatres at Borne 
were temporary buildings of wood. A magnificent wooden 
theatre, built by M. Amilius Scaiirus, in his edileship, b, c. 58, 
is described by Pliny. In 55 B. c., Cn. Pompey built the first 
stone theatre at Eoine, near the Campus Martins. A temple of 
Yenus Yictrix, to whom he dedicated the whole building, was 
erected at the highest part of the cavea. The next permanent 
theatre was built by Augustus, and named after his favourite, the 



young l\Iarcellus, son of his sister Octavia. Vitruvius is generally 
reported to have been the architect of this building, which would 
contain 30,000 persons. From marks still visible in tlie large 
theatre at Pompeii, the place reserved for each spectator was about 
13 inches. This theatre contained 5,000. The theatre of Pompey, 
at Eome, contained 40,000. The theatre of Scaurus is said to have 
contained 80 ,000. The Eomans surpassG#The Greeks in the grandeur 
and magnificence of their buildings. They built them in almost all 
their towns. Eemains of them are found in almost every country 
where the Eomans carried their rule. One of the most striking 
Eoinan provincial theatres is that of Orange, in the south of France. 
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AmphithfiIATi^es : JEtruscccn , — Eemains of aiupliitlieatres are foiiiid 
in several cities of Etruria. Tlie anipliitlicati-e of Biitri is con- 
sidered to be peculiarly Etruscan in its inode of construction. Tlie 
Eomans copied these edifices from the Etruscans. We Imvo his- 
torical evidence, also, that the gladiatorial combats of the Eomans 
had an Etruscan origin. 

Bo}nan.—Am^}iith.e?itve& were peculiar to the Eomans. Cains 
Scrihonins Curio built the first edifice of this kind. It was com- 
posed of two theatres of wood, placed on pivots, so that they could 
be turned round, spectators and all, and placed face to face, llins 
forming a double theatre, or amphitheatre on both sides, 

Oearpov, a theatre.) Statilius Tanrns, the friend of Augustus, b . c . 30, 
erected a more durable amphitheatre of stone, in the Campus 
Martins. Ever since, this kind of edifice was erected in numbers, 
in almost all the towns of the Eonian Empire. The form of the 
amphitheatre generally adopted was that of an ellipsis, with a 
series of arcaded concentric walls, separating corridors, Avhich have 
constructions with staircases and radiating passages between tbem. 
It enclosed an open space called the arena, from its being strewed 
with the finest sand, on the level of the surface of the gi'ouud on 
which the structure was raised. It was here that were given the 
combats of gladiators and wild beasts, which w^ere enclosed in cells 
(carceres) on the same level as the arena. From the innermost con- 
centric wall, wdiich surrounded the arena, and which \vas of sufficient 
height, about fifteen feet, to guard the spectators against any danger 
from the wild beasts, an inclined plane rose npwai'ds over the inter- 
mediate walls, staircases, and corridors, to a gallery, or galleries, over 
the outermost corridors. The inner and upper part of the inclined 
plane was covered wdth a graduated series of benches. On the toji 
of the first concentric wall or parapet (the podium), uvas a broad prae- 
cinctio, or platform, which ran immediately round the arena. This 
was set apart for the senators, magistrates, and other persons of dis- 
tinction. Here the magistrates brought their ciirnle seats, or bisellii, 
and here was the suggestus, a covered seat ajDpropriated to the 
Emperor. The person who exhibited the games (editor) had his 
seat here also. Above the podium were the gradus, or seats of the 
other spectators, which were divided into stories, called inmniana. 
The first msenianum was appropriated to the equestrian order. 
Then, after a horizontal space, termed a prmcinctio, and forming a 

. continued landing place from the several staircases wliicli opened on 

• ^ to it, succeeded the second mmnianiim, where were the seats called 
poptilaria, for the third class of spectators, or the populace. The 
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doors whicli opened from the staircases and corridors on to the 
several landing placeSj were designated hj the very approirriate 
name of vomitoria. Ileliiiid the second ni^niaiiiim was the second 
prcccinctio ; ahovo whicli was the third mmniamim, where there were 
only ■wooden henches for the piillati, or common people. The open 
galleiy at the toj) wais. the only 23art of the amphitheatre in which 
women were permitted to witness the games. The seats of the 
mteniaiia did not run in unbroken lines round the wdiole huilding, 
blit were divided into portions called cunei (from their wedgelike 
shape), by short flights of stairs , which facilitated the access to the 
seats. The whole of the interior was called the cavea. A con- 
trivance, by which the spectators were ju'otected from the over- 
powering heat of the sun, must not he omitted. It 'was called 
Yelnm, or Yelarium. This was a vast extent of canvas, which was 
supported by masts flxed into the outer wall. Projecting stones are 
still to be seen at the top of the Colosseum and other amphitheatres, 
whicli were evidently connected with this contrivance. Sailors 
were employed for the purpose of straining the canvas. AVe learn 
from Ijiicretins that this covering wars coloured, and Dio mentions a 
purple awning, in the middle of which w^as a figure of Xero driving 
his chariot, and stars of gold placed round him. 

The most famous amphitheatre was the Colosseum or Aniphi- 
thcatrum Flavium, at Kome. This amphitheatre was begun by 
Vespasian in a.d. 72, and dedicated by Titus in his eighth con- 
sulate, A.D. 80. It -^vas completed by Domitian. At the dedication 
of the building o,000 wild beasts were slaughtered in the arena, 
and the games in honour of the event lasted for nearly 100 days. 
It wars the scene of gladiatorial spectacles for nearly 400 years. 
The amphitheatre is, as usual, elliptical. The wall which surrounds 
the rvhole consists of three rows of arches, one above the other, with 
columns hetw^een each arch. In each row there are eighty arches : 
still higher -was a fourth row of pilasters, with forty square windows, 
but without arches. The Tuscan, Ionic, and Corinthian orders were 
successively employed in the three rows ; and the pilasters of the 
fourth or upper row were also Corinthian. It was terminated by 
an entahlatiire. The entrances were by eighty ai’clies in the outer 
waill, wdiich opened into the first arcade : from thence the people 
might pass by as many arches into the second, wdierc they found at 
intervals staircases leading to the seats. The immense crowds 
which frecpiented this amphitheatre could enter and depart in a 
short time, and wdtli little confusion. The arches were all mirm 
bored on the outside, from I. to LXXX. Between XXXVIII. and 
XXXIX. is an arch a little wider than the rest, without a number, 
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the minor axis 486 feet. The length of the arena is 278 feet ; the 
width 1 77 feet. It covers nearly six acres of ground. According 
to P. Victor, 87,000 persons would he accommodated in the seats, 
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and soma consider it probable that 20,000 more could have found 
places above. 

As a delight in the bloody scenes of the arena was peculiarly a 
Iioiiiaii foafni'G, and an enjoyment so much indulged in ].)j hoiiicin 
soldiery, it is natural to expect that we should find amphitheatres 
wherever we find a Koman settlement. Hemains of amphithoaiics 
are to be met wdth at Yerona, Ihestum, Pompeii, Pozziioli, and 
Oapua, in Italy ; at Nismes, Arles, Frejiis, Saintes, jM.utiiii, in 
Prance ; at Pola, in Istria ; at Syracuse, Catania, and some other 
cities of Sicily; even in the remotest parts of Pritain and Germany. 
They are all constructed on the same general principles as the 
Colosseum. The amphitheatre of Yerona \vas built about the same 
period as the Colosseum, and is interesting from its interior being 
neai’ly perfect. The amidiitlieatre at Pola derives its chief interest 
from its exterior being perfect. The amphitheatre of Pola and that 
of Nismes have nearly the same dimensions— 436 feet by 346 feet. 
That of Pola is 97 feet high. In the amphitheatres of Capua and 
Pozzuoli the arena contains many substructures and chambers 
which are found in no other amphitlieatre. 

Ciiici. — The circus was another kind of building peculiar to the 
Eomans. At first it was a place for chariot-races and horse-races ; it 
was afterwards used for combats of gladiators and wild beasts. The 
circus was of an oblong form, straight at one end and curved at the 
other, the length being about three times the breadth. At the 
straight end were the carceres ; in the centre was the osila^ by 
which the horsemen and the chariots entered. On each side of this 
were six apertures, or carceres, where the chariots stood befui'e they 
started. A little in front of these were two small pedestals, to 
which was attached a chalked rope (alba linea) for the j^urpose of 
making the start fair. The space enclosed by the seats was called 
the area. Eunning down the centre of the area was the sj>ma (so 
called from the central position of the spine in the human body), 
round which the chariots ran, keeping it iilwaj's on the left. It 
was a brick wall 4 feet high, at each end of which was a ruefa, or 
goal, round which the chariots turned, and on which were placed 
three wooden cylinders, with an oval ornament at the top. An 
obelisk sometimes adorned the middle of the spina. There were 
also little pillars, on which eggs were placed to mark the nnmhor of 
times the chariots had gone round. At the curved end of the circus 
. , was the Porta Triumphalis, by which it is supposed the conqueror 
j at the games went out. Seats (gradus, sedilia) were arranged 
area, with similar divisions, as in the amphitheatre. Each 
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curia liad its particular place assigned to it, as well as the senators 
and knights. The emperor’s seat, or piilvinar, was placed near the 
carceres, where the emperor would have the best view of the start 
and of the arrival at the goal. 'The Circus Maximus of home was 
bnilt in the reign of Tarqiiinins Prisons. It was enlarged by 
CfBsar, and embellished by Angustns and Tiberius. Ciesar separated 
the area from the seats by a euripus, or ditch, in order that the 
spectators might not be exposed to the attacks of the animals, 
which sometimes broke clown the barriers. According to Dionysius, 
this circus was Si stadia long, and about 4 plethra (about 
400 feet) wide. It contained 150,000 people, Pliny makes it only 
3 stadia long, and 1 wide, containing 260,000. Each compiita- 
tioii is, however, supposed to have reference to different periods, 
The remains of a circus outside the walls of Borne have afforded 
means of studying the general arrangements of this class of build” 
ing. It was formerly named the Girons of Caracalla, but inscrip- 
tions have been disco vei-ed, recording that it was erected in honour 
of Bomulus, the son of Maxentiixs, a.d. 311. Its length is 1,580 feet, 
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and its breadth 260 feet. It is calculated that it could have con- 
tained 20,000 spectators. The next circus, in point of antic|uiiy, to 
the Circus Maximus was that of Flaminius, built by the consul of 
that name, u.c. 531, but this has entirely disappeared. The other 
eirci at Borne were the Circus Agonalis, or Alexandri, built by the 
Em|)eror Alexander Severus, the exact form of which may be traced 
in the Piazza Navoiia. The length was about 750 feet. The circus 
of Flora was situated in the space between the Quirinal and Pincian 
hills, now partly occupied by the Piazza Barberini. The circus of 
Sallust, called Circus Apullinaris was situated in the depression 
between the QniEnal and Pincian hills. Slight vestiges of it may 
still he traced. The circus of Nero stood partly on the site of the 
Basilica of St. Peier. It was destroyed by Constantine when he 
built the old elmrch, a.d. 324. 

Naumacki-i:. — N aumachise were mock naval engagements. This 
kind of spectacle wus enjoyed by the Bomans. The Naumachise 
generally took place in the circi and amphitheatres. Subterranean 
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canals brought in the water requisite for the entertainment ; there 
were other canals for the purpose of letting it off. These two opera- 
tions were performed in the presence of the spectators, and in a few 
minutes. Some of the emperors erected buildings on purpose, wliicli 
were called Nanmachim. Two of the largest were built by Cmsar and 
xiugustus. Suetonius, speaking of the former, says a lake was dug- 
in the form of a shell, in which ships, representing the Tyrian and 
Egyptian fleets, engaged, with a vast number of men on board. It 
was filled up after Csesar’s death. The naumachia of Augustus was 
on the other side of the Tiber, and was 1,800 feet in length, and 
200 feet in width, so that thirty ships could engage in it. Domitian 
also constructed one, and erected a building of stone round it, with 
seats for the spectators. It was on the site of the present Piazza di 
Si^agna. The Emperor Claudius changed the lake Fucinus into a 
naumachia, placing seats round about it for the spectators. In the 
sea-fight 19,000 combatants were engaged, and there were fifty ships 
on each side. The combatants were usually captives or criminals 
condemned to death. Heliogabalus, upon one occasion, filled the 
enripus with wine, and had naval exhibitions performed in it. 
r. Victor mentions ten naiimachise. 

Hjppodkomes. — Hippodromes were used for chariot and horse races.^ 
They were peculiar to the Gieeks. The general form of the hippo- 
drome was an oblong, with a semicircular end, and with tlie right side 
some what longer than the left. At the other end was the starting- 
place, in the form of the prow of a ship. Along the sides of this were 
stalls for the chariots wliich were to run. When the cord fell, the 
contending chariots formed into a line, and started. At the further 
end was the goal they were bound to reach, wliicli was placed in 
such a manner that but one chariot at a time could pass near it. 
The Greeks generally managed that the seats of the spectators on 
one side should be on the slope of a hill. Music accompanied these 
games. The judges were seated where the race ended. The 
Greek hippodrome was much wider than the Eoman circus. The 
hippodrome of Olympia was 4 stadia long, and 1 wide. There 
were two at Constantinople, and the remains of others have been 
found ill Greece, Syria, and Egypt. Hadrian, who erected several 
structures in imitation of Greek and Egyptian buildings, introduced 
a hippodrome into his villa, near Tib nr. 

Stadia. — The stadium was also peculiar to the Greeks ; it was 
generally appropriated to foot races and gymnastic exercises. The 
; stadium of Athens was on the south side of the Ilissus. According to 
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Pansaiiias, it was a liill rising from the Ilissiis, of a semicircular form 
ill the upper part, and extending tlience in two parallel riglit lines to 
the bank of the river. The spectators were seated on the tnrf until 
llerodes Atticns consti'ncted Pentelic marble steps, and otherwise 
completed and adorned the stadium. It is snpposed to have been 
capable of holding 40,000 spectators. Extensive ruins of stadia 
still remain at Sicyon, Delos, and Delphi. 

Baths. — Balne^e. — Theem.e. — The G-reek name is jBaXaveiov, of 
which the Eoinan balneum is only a slight variation, and generally 
signified a private bath. The bath was in general use among the 
Greeks, hut we have little knowledge of the construction of their 
baths. The public baths of the Homans were generally called 
Thermm, which literally means “ warm waters,” In the time of 
Scipio Africanus, the Eoman baths were very simple ; it was not 
until the age of Agrippa, and the emperors after Augustus, that they 
were built and finished in a style of luxury almost incredible. The 
public baths were opened at sunrise, and closed at sunset. The 
price of a hath was a qiiadrans, the smallest piece of coined money. 
The usual hour for the bath amongst the Eomans was the ninth in 
winter, and the eighth in summer. 

The most complete kind of baths were composed of the following 
separate rooms or halls ; 

I. The Apodyteriim of the Greeks, the Spoliaforium of the Eomans, 
where the bathers undressed. Slaves, called caj)sarii, were stationed 
here, who took care of the clothes. 

II. The Aovrpov of the Greeks, the frigidarium of the Eomans, 
where cold baths wei’e taken. 

III. The tepidarium was a temperate hall, which was merely 
heated with warm air of an agreeable temperature, in order to 
prepare the body for the great heat of the vapour and warm baths, 
and, upon returning, to obviate the danger of a too sudden transition 
to the open air. 

IV. Concamerata sudatio, or sudatorium, the vapour bath, was 
of a circular form,^ and was surmounted by a cupola. In the centre 
of this cupola was an opening, from which a bronze shield (clipeus) 
was suspended. This regulated the temperature of the apartment. 
In the centre of the room was a vase (labrum) for washing the hands 
and face. In this room was tho laconicum, a kind of stove, which 
served to heat the room. 


At Poiiipeii it is a semieireiilar niclie in the caldanuin. 
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V. Tlie Caklarium, called also the balneum, calida lavatio, was 
the hot-water bath. In the centre of tliis the basin or bath 
(lavacnim, it is also termed labriim) ; around this was a platform 
(schola) or space for the accommodation of those who were waiting 
for their turn to enter the bath.*' As a further accommodation, a 
seat (pulviriar) was generally added. 

yi. The Eleeothesiiim, or unctnariuin : in this were kept the oils 
and perfumes, which were used on coining out of the baths, as well 
as before entering them ; this was generally next the apodyterinm. 

yiL The hypocaustum, or subterranean furnace, which distributed 
heat everywhere where it was required, and in ditferent degrees. 

In some of the larger baths there was a large hall called aFiscina, 
•which contained a reservoir for swdmming. Separate baths were 
assigned to the women, generally on the same principle as those for 
the men, but on a smaller scale. 

The Thermae of Imperial Rome wdre not alone baths on the 
grandest scale of refinement and luxury ; they also included pro- 
menades, planted with trees, and covered alleys in which the idle 
took the fresh air. There were stadia where athletes wrestled and 
exercised themselves; there were numerous galleries, magnificent 
pinacotkeccU, in which painters exhibited their paintings, »scuipt<ars, 
their statues; libraries also, and halls for conversation (exedito), 
where wise men came to read, philosophers to discuss, orators and 
poets to recite their prose and verso. Such were the baths of 
Oaracalla.^ There were not less than sixteen hundred rooms for 
baths, all separate, and adorned with precious marbles. They were 
approached by a royal road, and were surrounded by porticoes; the 
emperor himself had a palace in it, and a private bath. i\Iany 
master-pieces have been discovered here. The Hercules of Cilyeon, 
the Flora and the Toro Farnese were found in its ruins. Faths 
of granite and basalt, with other treasures have been discovered 
within its walls. Next to the Colosseum no ruins afford a greater 
idea of the magnificence of the structures of Imperial Rome. Size, 
grandeur, and solidity, with, however, a want of taste in the orna- 
mentation and minor details, were the chief characteristic features 
ot Roman architecture. Diocletian erected baths on the (An rinal, 
and Titus on the Esquiline. They are inferior, however, in size and 
magnificence to those of Caracalla. The hatlis of Titus are remark- 
able for the exquisite frescoes which were painted on its walls, and 
have been imitated by Raphael. Agrippa gtlso erected baths. 
Remains of them have been found in the rear of the rantheon. The 
; *** See plan. 
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site of tlie LatLs of Nero is iincertain. The hatlis of Poinpeii arc 
built on a smaller scale, such as woxild be suited to a provincial 
town. The Eoinans carried the luxurious practice of bathing into 
their I’einotest provinces. Remains of Eoinan baths are found in 
several parts of France and England . 



rUAN OF BATHS, rOMPEII. 


Miijs’s Baths. 
a op Ef) trances. 
b Apodytermm. 
c Ftigidarinm. 
d 'I'epjflarium, 
e Caldarinm. 
f 1 invacnim. 

/; Labrum. 

h Apartments for stokers. 
i Furnace. 
j Passage, 


h Reservoir for cold Wcaler. 

■I Room for attendants. 
in Court or vesjibnle to the balbs. 
n Colonnade. 

■WoiiPN^s Baths. 

V Pin trance. 
t Apodyterinni. 

.<? Tepidariiirn. 
u Caldarinm. 
y Labrum, r Court. 


TRiCMPirAL Arches. — T riumphal arches -were structures peculiar to 
the Romans. They generally consisted of arches erected at the 
entrance of cities, across streets, bridges, and public roads, in lionour 
of victorious generals or emperors, or in commemoration of some 
remarkable event. At Rome tliey were generally placed in the way 
along wliich the triumphal procession passed to the Capitol. Some- 
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times temporary arches were erected during the triumph, and the more 
durable afterwards. The more simple structures had but a single 
arch, decorated with Corinthian columns, such as the arch of Titus 
at Rome ; that of Verona has two arches, and seems to have served as 
gates to the town. In those with three arches, the two lateral arches 
are smaller than the middle one ; such is that of Constantine at home. 
The arches of this kind were surmounted by a very lofty attic, which 
bore inscriptions, sometimes bas-reliefs, and also supported triumphal 
cars, equestrian statues. Its archivolts were ornamented with 
victories hearing palms. The bas-reliefs represented the arms of 
the conquered enemies, trophies of every kind, and even the monu- 
ments of art which had adorned the triumphal procession. 'When 
the conqueror in the triumphal procession passed under the middle 
arch, a figure of victory, attached by cords, placed a crown on his 
head. When a triumphal arch was erected as a monument of 
gratitude, or in commemoration of some event, and not in honour of 
a conqueror, no remains of trophies or military symbols are to be 
found on them. There are a number of triumphal arches still re- 
maining, The principal are 1. The arch of Drusus is considered 
the oldest trinmphal arch in Rome, and is ascribed to Kero Claudius 
Drusus, father of the emperor Claudius. 2. The arch of Titus, the 
most elegant of all the triumphal arches, was erected by the senate 
and the people in honour of Titus, to commemorate the conquest of 
Jerusalem. Some of the vessels and ornaments which belonged to 
the temple at Jerusalem, and which were carried in the triumphal 
procession, appear on one of the bas-reliefs in the interior of the 
arch. On the opposite bas-relief the emperor is represented in a 
car, drawn by four horses, attended by senators, and crowned with 
laurel. 3. The arch of Septimiiis Severus. This arch was erected 
in honour of Sepfimius and his two sons, Caracalla and Geta, to 
commemorate two triumphs over the Tartliians (a.p. 205). On the 
summit stood a car, drawn by six horses abreast, containing the 
statues of the emperor and his sons, as represented on coins. This 
arch stands at the foot of the Capitol. It is of white marble, and 
consists of one large arch, with a smaller one on each side, with 
a laterU communication from one to the other. It is ornamented 
with eight fluted composite pillars, and has has-reliefs on each front, 
4. The arch of Constantine was erected by the senate in honour of 
Constantine’s victory over Maxentiiis. This, the largest and most 
imposing of the arches in Rome, consists of one large arch, with a 
smaller one on each side, and is ornamented with eight Corinthian 
columns, siiniionnted by statues of Dacian captives. The has- 
reliefs with which it is decorated, are supposed to have come from 
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an arcli of Trajan, wliicli stood in Ms forum. It stands at tlie foot 
of the Palatine hi 11, near the Colosseum, and was bxiilt in the Via 
Triiimphalis. 5. The arch of Janus was prohahly not a triumphal 
arch. There is no eertainty with regard to the date or purpose of 
this arch. Of arches built to commemorate remarkable events, we 
may notice, in particular, that of Trajan on the mole at Ancona. 



ARCH OF TRAJAN AT BENEYEXTO. 


It was erected by the senate and people to Trajan, for having, at his 
own expense, constructed the mole, and having thus rendered the 
port safer to navigators. Another arch erected by Trajan at 
Beneventum, when be repaired the Tia Appia, is not only remark- 
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able for its excellent prcsetYation, but also as affordmg, peiliaps, 
the best specimen of Koiuan wkmanship existing. It is a single 
arch of Parian marble, and entire vnih tlio excepuoii of part of .lie 
cornice; both its sides are adorned M'ith four Oonnthian pillars 
raised on high pedestals. The frieze and panels, as nell as tho^ 
interior of the arch, are covered with rich sculpture, reprcsonhiig 
Traian’s achievemente and his apotheosis. The lignrcs are in alto 
relievo and extiiiisitely executed. Triumphal arche.s ila^o been 
erected in several parts of the Koinan empire. Many are_ tojie 
found in various parts of Italy, at Aquino, Aosta, busa, hiimni, 1 ola 
in Istria, seveial in the south of France, ot wlnch tho most reniaih- 
able are those of Orange, Kisnies, Saint Ohai.ias, baintes. the la, Ter 
two are built on bridges. They also are met with in Macedoiiui, 
Athens, Syria, and in Barbary in Egypt also, at Antinoe, there is 
a gate which is considered a triumphal arch. 

Fora. — An important feature in a Homan city or town is the 
Forum. The Greeks had also a foriiin, or ayopa, where the citizens 
collected, hut it differed from the Eoman, in being of a square form. 


HESTORATIOK OF THE EOIJIAN FOBrSI. 


Vitriivins laid down rnles for the plan of a Eoman fornm. Accord- 
ing to him it should be of an oblong form, the breadth being about 
two-thirds of the length. Adjoining the forum should be situated 
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tlie basilica, and aronncl it the public buildings, temples, porticoes, 
and sliops. Tlie basilica was a court of justice, it was also used as 
an exchange. Vi truYius directs that it should be placed in the 
warmest side of the forum, so that the merchants might assemble 
there in winter, without being inconvenienced by the cold. It 
was of an oblong form, and was generally divided into three parts, 
consisting of a central nave (media porticus), and two side aisles, 
each separated from the centre by a single row of columns. At the 
.end of the central aisle was the tribunal; on each side of -which 
w’-ere small chamhers which served as offices for the judges or mer- 
chants. A peculiarity of the basilica was its semioircidar and 
vaulted end (apsis), which has been adopted in the Christian 
hasilica. According to Vitruvius, the treasury, prisons, and curia 
should also adjoin the forum. The curia was the council-house, 
where the senate and chief magistrates met to consult and deli- 
berate. The Eoman forum was destined for the transaction of 
public business. Here the comitia were held, here the orators 
harangued, and through it the triumphal processions passed on 
their way to the Capitol. The forum of Trajan and other Eoman 
emperors wore intended more as embellishments of the city, than 
for the transaction of business. There were other fora in Eome, 
but which were only market-places, such as the forum hoarium, 
the cattle market; forum olitorimn, the vegetable market; forum 
piscatorium, the fish market. The forum at Pompeii illustiutes 
the plan laid down by Vitruvius, it is of an oblong form; at 
one end are the curia, prisons and treasury, at the other end the 
temple of Jupiter, at the sides are the basilica, the temples of Venus 
and Mercury, a granary, a chalcidicum, and the whole was sur- 
rounded by porticoes. 


Segtiov VIII.— public AND MILITAEY EOADS-BRIDGES 
- GATE WAYS- AQUEDUCTS. 

Public and Militaky Eoads. — Frequent intercourse between diffe- 
rent nations led to the necessity of finding means of communica- 
tion, and thus recourse was had to the plan of laying down and 
constructing roads. All nations constructed them with more or 
less solidity and perfection. Eoads and pathways have been con- 
structed in Egypt with much care ; but it seems that the Greeks 
did not give tliat attention to the laying do-wn of public roads 
which would have rendered them useful and convenient. The 
public roads are among the things which Strabo mentions as having 
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been neglected by the Greeks : no people equalled the Eomans in 
this kind of public constructions, which were mainly formed to 
facilitate military movements. The invention of paved roads was 
borrowed from the Carthaginians by the Eoinan,s. 

Eoaian Eoads. — Eome was the central 2 "»oint to which all roads 
converged, by numerous branches which thus united the most remote 
provinces. In the early ages of the republic, the construction and 
superintendence of the roads tvere committed to the censors. 
Augustus gave particular care to the construction of roads; lie esta- 
blished messengers and, later, couriers. The Eomans laid out their 
roads in a straight line, and avoided all winding by filling up 
valleys, lowering elevations, tunnelling rocks and mountains, and 
building bridges. Two trenches (sulci), in the first place indicated 
the breadth of the road, the loose earth between the trenches ivas 
then removed, and this excavation as far as the solid ground (gre- 
mium) was filled with materials to the height fixed on for the road. 
Some Eoman roads were near twenty feet over the solid ground. 
The lowest course, the statumen, was composed of small stones ; the 
second, called the rudus, was a mass of broken stones cemented with 
lime; the third, the nucleus^ was composed of a mixture of lime, 
clay, fragments of brick and pottery beaten together, on this was 
placed the fourth course, the simmimi domtm, composed of a pa\*i- 
mentum of flat stones, selected for their hardness, cut into irregular 
polygons, and sometimes into rectangular slabs. When the fourth 
course, or pavement, was not put on, the surfiice was a mixture of 
potmcled gravel and lime. The ordinary breadth of the principal 
Eoman roads was sixty feet. It was divided into three parts, the 
middle, somewdiat larger, was paved and slightly curved; the two 
lateral parts were covered with gravel ; some roads, however, were 
only fifteen feet wide. Footpaths (margines, umhones) were raised 
upon each side and strewed with gravel. On the |)riiicipa] roads 
there were frequently to be seen temples, arches of triiirapb, villas, 
and especially sepulchral monuments, which recalled to the passers 
by the memory of illustrious men, or of memorable events. 

We shall now mention the principal military roads, whicli -were 
the means of communication hetw^'cen Eome and the pi’ovinces. 

I. The Via Appia, or Eegina Viarum, was commenced bc. dl2. 
by Appius Claudius Caecus, the censor. It commenced at the Porta 
Capena, passed through Aricia, Tres Tahernse, Appii Forum, Terra- 
cina, Fundi, Formiai, Minttirnfc, Sinuessa, Casilium, and terminated 
, at Capua; it was afterwards prolonged through Calatiaund Candium 
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to Beneventiiiii, and thence, tlirougli Venusia, Tarentiim, and Asia, 
to Bnmdnsinm ; this extension being made, it is said, by. Trajan, 
It became not only the great line of commnnication with Soiitheni 
Italy, but with Greece, and with the most remote eastern posses- 
sions of Eonie. At Brnndnsixim there was was a magnificent port, 
which was the principal point of communication with Greece. This 
road was famous for the number, beauty, and richness of the 
sepulchral monuments with which its sides were lined, A number of 
them, extending for over eight miles beyond the tomb of Caecilia 
Metella, have been lately discovered and brought to light by the 
energy and skill of the late Commendatore Canina, 

IL Yia Latina. This road is said to have issued from the Porta 
Capena. It also led to Beneventum, but kept more inland than the 
Via Appia. It jrassed through Anagnia, Frusino, Aquinum, Vena- 
frum, Casinum, and joined the Via Appia at Beneventum. It was 
formed in the time of Augustus, under the direction of Messala. 
Several tombs, painted with great elegance and taste, have been 
lately discovered on this road, about two miles from Eoine. 

III. Via Labicana. It commenced at the Porta Esqiiiliiia, it 
passed Labicniiij and joined the Via Latina about thirty miles 
from Eorae, 

IV. Via Praenestina, formerly Via Gabina, began at the Porta 
Esquilina. It passed Gabii and Prasneste, and then merged in the 
Via Latina below Anagnia. 

V. Via Tiburtina, so called from its leading to Tibur or Tivoli 
It issued from the gate of the same name. It was continued from 
Tibur, tlirough the country of the Sabines to Adria under the name 
of the Via Valeria. 

VI. Via Nomentana, so called from its leading to Nomentum, a 
Sabine town. It began originally at the Porta Colima, and after- 
wards from the Porta Nomentana. It crossed the Anio about three 
miles hum Eorne, and joined the Via Salaria at Eretum. This road 
was also called Ficulnensis, from Ficulnea, another town of the 
Sabines, the situation of which has been latety discovered, about 
seven miles from the Porta Nomeiitana. 

VII. Via Salaria. It ran from the Porta Salaria, so called from 
the circumstance of the Sabines coming for salt, which gave the 
name to the road also. It traversed the Sabine and Picinian country 
to Eeate and Asculum Picenuin. It then proceeded towards the 
coast, which it followed until it merged in the Via Flaminia at 
Ancona. 
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VIII. Via Fiaminia. It began from the Porta Flaminia (del 
Popolo). It was commenced in the censorsliip of 0. Fiaminiiis and 
S. Paulas, tr.c. 633. It went by Otriculuin (Otricoli), Tnteramna 
(Terni), Faniim Fortiinas (Fano), to Ariminum (Bimini). Then 
the Via iEmilia began, which was constructed u.c. 667, wdien M- 
^miiius Lepidus was consul. It passed by Bononia (Bologna), 
Parma, Placentia, Mediolanum (Milan), Brixa (Brescia), Verona, Pata- 
viiim (Padua), to Aquileia. The Via Cassia struck off from the Via 
Flaminia near the Pons Milvius (Ponte Moll e). It passed near Veii, 
and then traversed Etruria, until it joined the Via Aurelia at Luna. 

IX. Via Aurelia. It issued from the Porta Aurelia, and ap- 
proached the sea at Alsium (Palo), and then went along the Etruscan 
and Ligurian coast. It extended as far as Gaul. Via Vitellia also 
issued from the Porta Aurelia. 

X. Via Portuensis. It led from the Porta Portuensis to the 
Portus Trajani, near the mouth of the Tiber. A bi anch of this road 
is called the Via Campana. 

XI. Via Ostiensis. It issued from the Porta Ostiensis ; keeping 
the left bank of the Tiber, it led to Ostia, near the mouth of the 
Tiber. The Via Ardeatina and the Via Lauren tina branched oif 
from this road al; a short distance from Eome. The first led to 
Ardea, the second to Lauren turn. The Via Severiana was a conti- 
nuation of the Via Ostiensis, along the coast through Laureiitum, 
Antium, CircaBi, to Terracina. 

BrjDGES. — It is evident that bridges, at the early periods of Greece, 
were never used, as well from the smallness of the livers as from 
their almost total ignorance of the use of the arch. If an}’' bridge 
was used, it is probable that it was built entirely of wood, being 
nothing more than a wooden platform, supported upon stone piers 
at each extremity. An arched bridge of considerable size lias been 
lately discovered in Greece, at Xerocampo, which Colonel 3Lire 
considers to be in a st.}lo of masonry which guarantees it a work of 
the remotest antiquity, probably of the heroic age itself. Several 
archasologists, however, who have since seen it, have declared their 
conviction that this bridge is of late and of Boman architecture. 

Bovmn . — The earliest bridges of the Bomans were of timber, such 
was that which joined the Janiculum to the Mons Aventinus, called 
the Pons Subliciiis from the beams (sublices) of which it was com- 
posed. The Bomans were the first people who availed them- 
selves of their knowledge of the arch to apply it to the construction 
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of bridges. They were tbns enabled to erect structures on tlie 
grandest scale, and of such solidity that many 
still remain at the present day in the Roman pro- 
vinces to attest their strength and utility. The 
passage way of the Roman bridge was divided into 
three parts : the centre one, for horses and car- 
riages, was denominated agger or iter ; and the 
raised footpaths on each side (decursoria), which 
were enclosed by parapet walls. We shall now 
mention the principal bridges in Rome, and some 
of the most remarkable in the provinces. 

I. Pons SubliciuKS. This was the first bridge 
ever constructed in Rome. It was so called from 
Subiices, a Yolscian term for the wooden beams of 
which it was built. It was erected by Aiicus 
Martins, and became celebrated fur the feat of Hora- 
tius Cucles, It was destroyed by a great flood in 


I 


the 


reign of 


Augustus. It was rebuilt in stone 


T 
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by P. ^miliiis Lepidn^, lienee tlie bridge is some- 
times called Pons .^iPImiliiis or Pons Lepidi. 

II. Pons Palatiims. It was begun by M. Ful- 
vius, u.c. 574, and finished by Scipio Africainis 
and L. Muminius, u,c. 611. Some antiquaries 
have also culled it Pons Senatorius. A few 
arches still remain, it is now called Ponte Rotto. 

HI. Pons Fabricius and Pons Cestius connected 
the Insula Tiberina with the opposite sides of the 
river. The Pons Fabrieius was built by L. Fabri- 
ciiis, in the year of Rome 092. It was also called 
Trapeius. It is now called the Ponte Quattro Capi. 
It consists of two large arches and a smaller one 
between tbein, tbrough which the water runs 
when it is very high. The Pons Cestius leads 
out of the island towards the Janicuhim. ,\Vho 
Cestius was, from whom the bridge takes it name, 
is link no wn. 

IV. Pons Janioulensis. The date of this bridge 
is unknown. Some ascribe it to Trajan, some to 
Antoninus Pius, It is now called Ponte Sisto. 


-id- 




V. Pons Triirmplialis, so called because the 
generals who had conquered in the north and west of Rome passed 
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over this bridge in triumphal procession on their way to the 
Capitol. It was also, called Pons Vaticamis, It connected the 
Campus Martins and the Campus Yaticanus. It is now completely 
destroyed. 

Vh Pons iElius was built by the emperor Adrian as an approach 
to his mausoleum. Medals of Adrian represent it nearly as we see 
it at the present day, for it has come down to the present time 
nearly perfect. It consists of three large arches of equal size, and 
a smaller one on each side. It is now called Ponte St. Angelo. 

VII. Pons Milvius, on the Yia Flaminia, of which the modern 
name, Ponte Molle, is evidently a corruption. It is stated to have 
been built by Ailmilms Scaurus, who was censor u.c. 644. It was 
repaired by Augustus. Near this bridge took place the celebrated 
battle between Maxentius and Constantine, which decided the fate 
of the Roman empire, A-.d. 312. 

VIII. The Pons Narniensis, on the Flamiiiian way. It is con- 
sidered the noblest relic of the imperial times. It was built by 
Augustus over the river Nar, near Narni, about sixty miles from 
Home. It originally consisted of four arcbes, three of which are 
broken. The height of the arches was about 112 feet. 

No modern bridge can equal the stupendous constructions built 
by Trajan over the Dannbe. It consisted of twenty piers of stone, 
60 Roman feet broad and 150 feet, without the foundations, above 
the bed of the river. The width between each pier was 170 feet, 
the piers were united by arches of wood. Another remarkable 
Homan bridge is that at Alcantara,; in Spain. It was built in the 
reign of Trajan, A.D. 108, over the Tagus, by the architect Cains 
Julias Lacer, who was buried near his work. The roadway is 
perfectly level, and is 600 feet long by 28 feet wide. It is 245 feet 
above the usual level of the river. 

Etruscan. ^Though the Etruscans were acquainted with the 
principle of the arch, bridges are rarely met with in Etruria. The 
Ponte della Badia, at Vulci, is evidently a Homan arch built on 
Etruscan buttresses, which were the piers of the original bridge, 
and which may have been connected by an horizontal frame of 
wood-work. 

G ateways,— 1 he earliest and simplest form of Grecian or Etruscan 
gateways, or entrances to cities, was the earliest known plan or 
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attempt at an aroli, wLicli was by sloping the jambs and placing a 
long block of stone as a lintel over tliem; an early instance of this 
style will be found in the gateway of Segni. This style of gateway 
is always found in connection with the polygonal style of masonr3^ 
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The next form of gateway adopted was that which was generally used 
in the second stage of the development of the principle of the arch, 
which was formed b)" placing liorizontal courses of stones, project- 
ing one over another, from both sides, till they met at the top, and 
then cutting the ends of the projecting stones in a curvilinear form, 



as may be seen in a gateway at Thoricus in Attica, and in the almost 
identical one at Arpino. This style of gateway, and other similar 
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attempts at tlie principle of the arcli, are always in connection with 
those wails which are built of blocks laid in horizontal courses, and are 
to be met with both in Etruria and Greece, for there w^as a corres- 
pondence in the sequence and develoj^ment of styles in arches and 
walls among the Etruscans and Greeks. The more perfectly deve- 
loped form, or radiating arch, is found in the gateways of Volterra, 
Fallen, Psestum, and Pompeii, in connection with the regular hori- 
zontal stylo of masonry. The discovery of this style of arch is gene- 
rally attribi\ted to Etruria ; the existence, how^'ever, of radiating arches 
ill Egypt, Kineveh, and Ethiopia, of an ancient date, has inclined 
some antiquaries to contest the honour of originality with Etruria. It 
is not, however, inconsistent with the independent progress of deve- 
lopment, that the principle of the arch ma}^ have been worked out 
independently by the Etruscans, while carrying out and following 
up the development of that principle of the arch. The earliest 
example of the arch mentioned in history, and now extant, is that of 
the Cloaca Maxima, at Kome, which is of undoubted Etruscan origin. 
Its perfection, as Mr. Dennis remarks, might lead us to suppose a 
long previous acquaintance with this construction. At a later date, 
some cities were entered by double gates, one designed for carriages 
entering and the other for carriages leaving the city. As at Como, 
Verona, and in a magnificent example at Treves. In other instances, 
as at Pompeii, we find only one gate foi* carriages, but a smaller 
one at each side of it for foot passengers. Of the gates of Eoine, in 
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the wall of Servius Tullius, not a vestige now remains. Of the 
gates in the wall of Aurelian, the greater number have been so 
.rebuilt at later periods as scarcely to retain a stone of the former 
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gateway. The Porta St. Lorenzo, the ancient Porta Tiburtina, Eincl 
the Porta Maggioro, alone present some remaining portion of the 
former gateways.^ 


GATES AT OilNlAD.E. 

Aqueducts. — The supply of water in the Grecian towns 
cliicily from fountains and wells. Aqueducts were scarcely known 
in Greece before the time of the Eomans. 

Aqueducts were most extensively used by the Boinans, Eemains 

* Col. Mure in his fruvels in Greece gives drawings of gateways at the ruins 
of (Pniadto which offer a distinct gradation of expedients for covering in such 
structures, frnm the siinjds llat arcliitrave to tlie reguMrly vaulted arch. 2, 9, are 
the development of the principle. 4, an approxiinatiou to the perfect arch. 
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of tliose stupendous structures are to be met with not only in the 
neighboiuiiood of Kome, but also throughout the Eoman provinces 
in Europe, xisia, and Africa. They were apparent or subterranean. 
The latter, which sometimes traversed considerable space, and -were 
carried through rocks, contained pipes (fistuhe, tiibuli) of lead or 
terra cotta, frequently marked either with the name of the potter, or 
the name of the consuls in whose time they were laid down. At con- 
venient points, ill the course of these aqueducts, as it was necessaiw 
from the water being conveyed through pipes, there were reservoirs 
(piscinee), in which the water might deposit any sediment that it 
contained. Yitruvius has given rules for the laying down of pipes, 
and for forming reservoirs. The apparent aqueducts were built on 
the most stupendous scale. Hills were pierced through b}^ tunnels, 
and valleys crossed either by solid substructions or arches of 
masonry, according to the height required, bringing water from 
sources varying from thirty to sixty miles in distance. At one 
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period of the history of Rome no less than twenty aqueducts stretelied 
their long line of arches, and brought as many different streams of 
water, across the wide plain or Campagna in which flie city stands. 
For tlie most part they were built of brick, and consisted of nearly 
square piers running up to the same height — a slight and uniform 
declivity being necessarily maiiifcained—aiid connected by semicir- 
cular arclies, over which the conduit (specus, canalis) ran. This 
conduit had a paved or tiled floor, and was enclosed laterally by 
; walls of brick or stone, and with a transverse arch, or by a simple 
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flat coping of «tone. The water either ran directly through thiy 
conduit, or was carried through pipes laid along its floor. These 
aqueducts were either simple, double or triple, according as they 
were composed of a single, two or three tiers of arches. At ihe 
termination of the aqueduct, within the city, was a vast reservoir 
called castelhim, which formed the head of the water, from which it 
was conducted through pipes into smaller reservoirs, and thence 
was distributed through the city, thus supplying the public foun- 
tains, baths, and houses. The chief castellum was, externally, a 
highly decorated building. The so-called trophies of Marius, at 
Eome, are supposed by Piranesi to have been a castellum or reservoir 
of the Aqua Julia. Excavations made some years ago seem to con- 
firm his opinion. Eemains of works of art found near it prove that 
it must have had a very ornamental exterior. 

We shall begin our enumeration of the principal aqueducts by 
the most ancient aqueducts in Eome. Before the ^mar of Eome, 441, 
the city was supplied wilh water from the Tiber only. In that year 
(b.c. 313) Appius Claudius, the censor, constructed an aqueduct 
which lu’ought water from a distance of seven miles ; it was called 
Aqua Appia, after liim. It began to the left of the Yia Praenestina ; 
and, according to Fj'ontinus, its whole course, except sixty paces 
near the Porta Caprena, was under ground. This last portion was 
on arches. Xo traces of it remain. 

The Anio Yetns -was constructed by Marcus Oiirius Dentatus, 
B.o. 272, and was finished by M. Pulvius Flaccus. The water was 
derived from a source of the river Anio, near Augusta, twenty miles 
beyond Tibur, and about forty-three from Eome. It was of peperino 
stone. A small portion of this aqueduct is still visible outside the 
Porta Alaggiore. 

The Aqua 3Iarcia was constructed by the preetor, Q. Marcus Eex, 
by command of the senate, b.c. 144. It had its source in a small 
stream which runs into the Anio, not far from the present town of 
Subiaco, about thirty-seven miles from Eome. It was repaired by 
Agiippa. The latter portion of this aqueduct for about six miles 
from Eome w^as on arches, the remains of which form one of the 
most interesting features of the Eomaii Campagna. It is remarkable 
for the excellence and wholesomencss of its water. 

The Aqua Tepula was constructed by Cneus Sarvilius C^aipio and 
]j. Cassius Longinus, b.c. 120. It had its source near the tenth mile- 
stone on the \Ta Latina. 

The Aqua Julia was executed by Agidppa in his aedileship, 
B.c, 33, and was so called in honour of Julius Caesar. This aqueduct 
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was a union of tliree streams : the Aqua Marcia, the Aqua Tepula, 
and the Aqua Julia, properly so called, which had its source tw^o 
miles beyond that of the Aqua Tepula. It supplied the Esquiline 
and Palatine hills. It was built partly on massive Biihstructions 
and partly on arches. The so-called Sette Sale are supposed to 
have been a reservoir of the aqueduct for the use of the baths of 
Titus. 

The Aqua Yirgo was constructed by Agrippa, under Augustus, to 
supply his baths. Its source was between the seventh and eighth 
milestone, on the Via Collatina. It derives its name from the tradi- 
tion that is source was pointed out by a young girl to some thirsty 
soldiers. It entered Eome near the Porta Pinciana, from wdieiice 
it was conducted on arches to the Campus Martius. The gi*eater 
portion of it was subterranean, a small portion of about 700 paces, 
was on arches. This aqueduct still supplies a large part of niodern 
home. 

The Aqua Alsietina, on the right bank of the Tiber, wus brought 
by Augustus, from the lacus ALsietinus, to supply his naiiinachia. 
it was about thirty miles long. 

The Aqua Claudia was commenced by Caligula, a.d. 86 , continued 
and finished by the emperor Claudius, a.d. 50. The springs from 
which it derived its water -were near the thirty-eighth milestone, on 
the V ia Sahlacensis, a few miles from Sublaquenm (Suhiaco). It was 
more than forty-six miles long. At the present day a line of arches 
belonging to this aqueduct extend for about six miles across the 
Campagna, forming the grandest and the most picturesque vista on 
the plain near Eome. The arches were afterwards used by Sixtus V. 
to supply the city from another source, under the name of the Aqua 
Felice. 

The Anio Kovus, also built by Claudius, was the longest of all the 
aqueducts, being nearlj^ fifty-nine miles long. Its source was near 
the forty-second milestone, on the Ven Sublacensis. This aqueduct, 
with the Aqua Claudia, entered the city over the present Porta 
Maggiore, in two chaiinels, one above the other. The upper was the 
Anio Novus, the lower the Aqua Claudia. 

It has been calculated that these nine aqueducts furnished Eome 
with a supply of water equal to that carried down by a river thirty 
feet broad by six deep, flowing at the rate of thirty inches a second. 
These magnificent and useful works of the ancient Eomans were not 
confined to the capital alone. Constructions of equal magnificence 
and utility, some even on a grander scale, are to be found not only 
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in tile provinces near Eoine, but even in tile remotest parts of the 
empire. Among those constructions to be met with in the provinces, 
the most remaiivable for the scale of its magnificence and grandeur, 
far exceeding anything of the kind in Italy, is the so-called Pont clu 
Gard, which supplies Nisines with water. It consists of three rows 
of arches one above the other : the first tier contains six arches ; 
the second, eleven ; the third, thirty-five. The whole height is 182 
feet ; the channel in which the water runs is three feet high. The 
aqueduct of Segovia, in Spain, is also a Boman work, exhihiting 
great perfection and solidity in its construction. It is built entirely 
of stone, in two ranks of arches, the piers being eight feet wide and 
eleven in depth ; 150 arches still remain. The effect, however, is 
much marred by the houses and other objects that crowd their bases. 
In the opinion of J\lr. Fergnsson the aqueduct at Tarragona bears a 
cbaracter of lightness combined with constructive solidity and 
elegance unrivalled in any other work of its class. Constructions of 
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this kind arc to be met with at Athens, Corinth, Catania, Salona, 
Nicoinedia, Ephesus, Smyrna, Alexandria, in the Troad, Syracuse, 
Arcueil, Metz, Clermont, Auvergne, Lyon, Evora, Merida. 


TOMBS. 

Eespect for the dead, and a considerate regard for the due por- 
formance of the rites of burial, have been distinctive features in 
man in all ages and countries. Among tbe Greeks and Eomans 
great importance was attached to the burial of the dead, as, if a 
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corpse reniaiiiecl miburied, it was believed tliat the spirit of tJie 
departed wandered for a hundred years on the hither side of the 
S tyx. II ence it became a religious duty to scatter earth over any 
miburied bodj^ which any one might chance to nieeh This was 
considered sufficient to appease the infernal gods; The earliest 
tomb was the tumulus, or mound of earth, heaped over the dead. 
It is a form naturally suggested to man in the early stages of his 
development. There are two classes of primitive tombs, which are 
evidently of the highest antiquity. The hypergman, or raised 
mounds, or tumuli, and hypogcean^ -whiGh are subteiTanean or exca- 
vated. The tumulus may he considered as the most simple and the 
most ancient form of sepulture. Its adoption was universal among 
all primitive nations. Such was the memorial raised by the Clreeks 
over the bodies of their heroes. These raised mounds are to be met 
with in all countries. The pyramid, which is but a further develop- 
ment in stone of this form of sepulture, is not peculiar to Eg^qit 
alone ; it has been adopted in several other countries. Examples of 
subterranean tombs are to be foimd in Egypt, Etruria, Greece. 
Those of Egypt and Etruria afford instances of extraordinary labour 
bestowed in excavating and constructing these subterranean abodes 
of the dead. 

Egyptian . — The pyramids were tombs (see p. 56). These moim- 
ments -were the last abode of the kings and great personages of 
their family or of the state. They are to be met with in Lower 
Egypt alone. In Upper Egypt numerous excavations from the 
living rock in the mountains of the Thebaid received their mortal 
remains. Nothing can exceed the magnificence and care with 
which these tombs of the kings were excavated and. decorated. 
Their entrance, carefully closed, was frequently indicated by a 
facade cut on the side of the hill. A number of passages, some- 
times intersected by deej) wells and large halls, finally lead, fre- 
quently byconcealed entrances, to the large chamber where was the 
sarcophagus, generally of granite, basalt, or alabaster. The sides 
of the entire excavation, as well as the roof, were covered with 
paintings, coloured sculptures, and hieroglyphic inscriptions in 
which the name of the deceased king was frequently repeated. We 
generally find represented in them the funeral ceremonies, the p>rO" 
cession, the visit of the soul of the deceased to the principal divini- 
ties, its offerings to each of them, lastly, its presentation by the god 
who protected it to the supreme god of the Amenti, or Egyptian 
hell. The splendour of these works, and the richness and variety 
of their ornamentation, exceeds all conception ; the figures, though 
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in great number, are sometimes of colossal size ; frequently scenes 
of civil life are mingled with funereal representations ; the labours 
of agTkmlture, domestic occupations, musicians, dances, and furni- 
ture of wonderful richness and elegance, are also figured on them ; 
on the ceiling are generally astronomical or astrological subjects. 
Several tombs of the kings of the 18th d^masty and subsequent 
dynasties Have been found in the valley of Biban-el -Mol ouk, on the 
western side of the plain of Thebes, One of the most splendid of 
these is that opened by Belzoni, and now known as that of Osirei 
Menepthah, of the 19th dyiiastyv A sloping passage leads to a 
chamber which has been called “ The Hall of Beauty.” Forcing 
his way further on, Belzoni found, as a termination to a series of 
chambers, a large vaulted hall which contained the sarcophagus, 
which held the body of the monarch, now in Sir John Soanes 
Museum. The entire extent of this succession of chambers and 
passages is hollowed to a length of 320 feet into the heart of the 
rock, and they are profusely covered with the paintings and hiero- 
glyphics usually found in these sepulchral chambers. The tombs 
of the other kings, Eameses HI. and Raineses Miamun, exhibit 
similar series of passages and chambers, covered with paintings and 
sculptures, in endless variety, some representing the deepest my^- 
teries of the Egyptian religion ; but, as Mr. Fergusson says, like all 
the tombs, they depend for their magnificence more on the paint- 
ings that adorn the walls than on anything which can strictly be 
called architecture. 

Private individuals were buried according to their rank and for- 
tune. Their tombs, also excavated from the living rock, consisted 
of one or of several chambers ornamented with paintings and sciilj)- 
tures ; the last contained the sarcophagus and the nninimy. Accord- 
ing to Sir G. Wilkinson, they were the pi'operty of the priests, and 
a sufficient number being always kept ready, the purchase was 
made at the shortest notice, nothing being requisite to complete 
even the sculptures or inscriptions hut the insertion of the de- 
ceased’s name and a few statements respecting his family and pro- 
fession. The numerous subjects representing agricultural scenes, 
the trades of the people, in short, the various occupations of the 
Egyptians, varying only in their details and the mode of their 
execution, ’were figured in these tombs, and were intended as a 
short epitome of human life, which suited equally every future 
occn pant. The tombs at Beni Hassan are even of an earlier date 
than those of Thebes, ximong these the tomb of a monarch or pro- 
vincial governor is of the age of Osirtasen L The walls of this 
tomb are covered with a series of representations, setting forth the 
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ordinary occupations and daily avocations of the deceased, tlins 
illustrating tlie manners and customs of tlie Egyptians of that age. 
These rej)resentations are a sort of epiroine of life, or the career of 
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man, previous to his admission to the mansions of the dead. They 
were therefore intended to show that the deceased had carefully 
and duly fulfilled and performed all tlie duties and avocations whicli 
his situation in life and the reverence due to the gods required. 
Kear the great pyramid are several tombs of private individuals, 
who were mostly priests of Memphis. Many of these tombs have 
false entrances, and >several have pits with their mouths at the top 
of the tomh. The walls of these tombs ai‘e covered with the usual 
paintings representing the ordinary occupations of the deceased. 

MUMMIES. 

The origin of the process of embalming has been variously 
accounted for. When, however, we consider that it was a part of 
the religious belief of the Egyptians that, as a reward of a well- 
spent and virtuous life, their bodies after death should exist and 
remain undecayed for ever in their tombs, for we find in the “ Book 
of the Dead” the following inscription placed over the spirits wlio 
have found favour in the eyes of the Great God : “ The bodies 
which they have forsaken shall sleep for ever ^ in their sepulchres, 
while they rejoice in the presence of God most high,” there will 
be no difficulty in seeing that with this religious creed the Egyp- 
tians should feel the necessity of embalming to ensure the eternal 
existence of their bodies. Some have considered that the want of 
ground for cemeteries, and also the excavations made in the moun- 
tains for the extraction of materials employed in the immense 

* Hence it is evident the Egyptians did not believe in the resurrection of tlie body. 
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buildings of Egypt, compelled them to liaye recourse to the expe- 
dient of miimroiti cation. Otliers consider tlie custom arose rather 
from a sanitary regulation for the benefit of the living. According 
to Mr. Gliddon, mummification preceded, in all probability, the 
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building of the pyramids and tombs, because vesliges of mummies 
Iiave been found in the oldest of these, and, in fact, the first mum- 
mies were buried in the sand before the Egyptians possessed tlie 
necessary tools for excavating sepulchres in the rock. The earliest 
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mode of mummification was extremely simple; the bodies were 
prepared with natron, or dried in ovens, and w^rapped in woollen 
cloth. At a later period every provincial temple was provided with 
an establishment for the purpose of mummification. The bodies 
were delivered to the priests to be embalmed, and after seventy 
days restored to their friends, to be carried to the place of deposit. 
The mode of embalming depended on the rank and position of the 
deceased. There were three modes of embalming ; the first is said 
to have cost a talent of silver (about 250Z.); the second, 22 minm 
(60Z.); the third was extremely cheap. The process i>s thus de- 
scribed by Herodotus “ In Egypt certain person>s are appointed by 
law to exercise this art as their peculiar business, and when a dead 
body is brought them they produce patterns of mummies in wood, 
imitated in painting. In preparing the body according to the most 
expensive mode, they commence by extracting the brain from the 
nostrils by a curved hook, partly cleansing the head by these means, 
and partly by poniing in certain drugs; then making an incision 
in the side with a sharp Ethiopian stone (black fiint), they draw out 
the intestines through the aperture. Having cleansed and washed 
them with palm wine, they cover tlieni with pounded aromatics, 
and afterwards filling the cavity with powder of pure myrrh, cassia, 
and other fragrant substances, frankincense excepted, they sew it 
up again. This being done, they salt the body, keeping it in natron 
during seventy days, to which period they are strictly confined. 
When the seventy days are over, they wash the body, and wrap it 
up entirely in bands of fine linen smeared on their inner side with 
gum. The relatives then take away the body, and have a wooden 
case mad© in the form of a man, in which they deposit it; and when 
fastened up they keep it in a room in their house, placing it upright 
against the wall. (This style of mummy was supposed to represent 
the deceased in the form of Osiris.) This is the most costly mode 
of embalming. 

For those who choose the middle kind, on account of the expense, 
they prepare the body as follows : — They fill syringes with oil of 
cedar, and inject this into the abdomen without making any inci- 
sion or removing the bowels ; and taking care that the liquid shall 
not escape, they keep it in salt during the specified number of days. 
The cedar-oil is then taken out, and such is its strength that it 
brings with it the bowels and all the inside in a state of dissolution. 
The natron also dissolves the flesh, so that nothing remains but the 
skin and bones. This process being over, they restore the body 
without any further operation. 

The third kind of embalming is only adopted for the poor. In 
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this they merely cleanse the body by an injection of syrmiBa, and 
salt it during seventy days, after which it is returned to the friends 
who brought it. 

Sir G. Wilkinson gives some further information with regard to 
the more expensive mode of embalming. The body, having been 
prepared with the proper spices and drugs, was enveloped in linen 
bandages sometimes 1,000 yards in length. It was then enclosed in 
a cartonage fitting close to the mummied body, which was richly 
painted and covered in front with a network of beads and bugles 
arranged in a tasteful form, the face being laid over with a tliiok 
gold leaf, and the eyes made of enamel. The three or four cases 
which successively covered the cartonage were ornamented in like 
manner with painting and gilding, and the whole was enclosed in a 
sarcophagus of wood or stone, profusely charged with painting or 
sculpture. These cases, as well the cartonage, varied in style and 
richness, according to the expense incurred by the friends of the 
deceased. The bodies thus embalmed were generally of priests of 
various grades. Sometimes the skin itself was covered with gold 
leaf ; sometimes the wdiole body, the face, or eyelids ; sometimes the 
nails alone. In many instances the body or tbe cartonage was 
beautified in an expensive manner, and the outer cases were little 
ornamented ; but some preferred the external show of rich cases 
and sarcophagi. Some mummies have been found with the face 
covered by a mask of cloth fitting closely to it, and overlaid with a 
coating of composition, so painted as to resemble the deceased, and 
to have the appearance of flesh. These, according to Sir G. Wilkin- 
son, are probably of a Greek epoch. Greek mummies usually dif- 
fered from those of the Egyptians in the manner of disposing the 
bandages of the arms and legs. No Egyptian is found with the 
limbs bandaged separately, as those of Greek mummies. On the 
breast was frequently placed a scarabseus in immediate contact with 
the flesh. These scarabaei, when of stone, had their extended wings 
made of lead or silver. On the cartonage and case, in a correspond- 
ing situation above, the same emblem was also placed, to indicate 
the protecting influence of the Deity. The subjects painted upon 
tlie cartonage were tbe four genii of Amenti, and various emblems 
belonging to deities connected with the dead. A long line of 
hieroglyphics extending down the front usually contained the name 
and quality of the deceased, and the offerings presented by him to 
the gods; and transverse hands frequently repeated the former, 
with similar donations to other deities. On the breast was placed 
tbe figure of Netpe, with expanded wings, protecting the deceased ; 
sacred arks, boats, and other things were aiTanged in different coin- 
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partments, and Osiris, Isis, Amibis, and otlier deities were frc 
qneiitly introduced. In some instances Isis was represented tlirow- 
ing her arms round the feet of the mummy, 'with this appinpriate 
legend; ‘‘I embrace thy feet.” A plaited beard wms attached to 
the chin when the mnmmy 'was that of a man; the absence of this 
appendage indicated the mummy of a woman. 


MUMMY CASES AND SAECOPIIAGT, ; ; 

The outer case of the mummy was either of wood—sj^camore or 
cedar — or of stone. When of wood it had a flat or circnlar summit, 
sometimes with a stout square pillar rising at each angle. The 
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whole was richly painted, and some of an older age frequently had 
a door represented near one of the corners. At one end was the 
figure of Isis, at the other Nepthys ; and the top was painted with 
hands or fancy devices, In others, the lid represented the curving 
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top of the ordinurj Egyptian canopy • The stone coffins, nsiially 
called sarcophagi, were of oblong shape, having hat straight Ksides, 
like a box, with a curved or pointed lid. Sometimes the figure of 
the deceased was represented upon the latter in relief, like that of 
the Queen of Amasxs in the British Museum; and some were in the 
form of a king’s name or oval. Others were made in the shape of 
the mummied body, whether of basalt, granite, slate, or limestone, 
specimens of which are met with in the British Museum. These 
cases were deposited in the sepulchral chambers. Various offerings 
were placed near them, and sometimes the instruments of the 
profession of the deceased. Near them were also placed vases and 
small figures of the deceased, of wood or vitrified earthenware. 
The most elaborate sarcophagus is that now in the British Museum ; 
it was formerly supposed to have heen the identical sarcophagus 
which contained the body of Alexander the Great. The hierogly- 
phic name, which has been read upon the monument, proves it to 
be that of Nectaneho I., of the thirtieth dynasty, who reigned 
from B.c. 381 to 363. Its material is a breccia from a quany near 
Thebes, and is remarkable for its hardness. A remarkable mummy- 
shaped cofiin is that of Menkare, the Mycerinus of the Greeks, and 
the builder of the third pyramid ; this interesting relic, when found 
by’' Colonel Vyse in the sepulchral chambers of the tliird pyramid, 
contained portions of a body^, supposed to be that of the same king. 
It is now in the British Museum. 


OANOPI. 

The vases, generally named canopi, from their resemblance to 
certain Abases made by the Eomans to imitate the Egyqxtian taste, 
but inadmissible in its applieation to any?' Egyptian vase, were 
four in number, of different materials, aGcoi*ding to the rank of the 
deceased, and were placed near his coffin in the tomb. Some were 
of common limestone, the most costly were of Oriental alabaster. 
These four vases form a complete series ; the principal intestines of 
the mummy Were placed in them, embalmed in spices and various 
suhstancos, and idled up in linen, each containing a separate portion. 
They^ v^ere supposed to belong to the four genii of Anienti, whose 
heads and names they bore. The vase with a cover, representing 
the human head of Ainset, held the stomach and large intestines ; 
that Avith the cymocephalus head of Hapi contained the small 
intestines ; in that belonging to the jackal-headed Smautf were the 
lungs and heart ; and for the vase of the hawk-headed Kebhnsnof 
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were reserved the gall-bladder and liver. On the sides of the vases 
were several columns of hieroglyphics, which expressed the adoration 
of the deceased to each of the four deities whose s^^mbols adorned 
the covers, and which gave the name of the deceased. 
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Small figures, called aldhti^ ofiered through respect for the dead, 
are to be found in great numbers in the tombs. They were images 
of the deceased under the form of Osiris, and were to the melancholy 
Egyptian a reminder of mortality. They are generally of wood, or 
of vitrified earthenware. The name and quality of the deceased 
are found on all those in the same tomb, and thrown on the ground 
round the sarcophagus. They usually bear in hieroglyphics a 
chapter of the funeral ritual. Some are found with a blank space 
left for the name of the deceased, which leads one to think that the 
relations and friends procured these figures from dealers; the 
funeral formula, with a list of the customary presentations of 
oiferings for his soul to Osiris were already on them ; nothing was 
wanting but the name of the deceased ; this being added, they were 
then evidently offered as testimonies of respect by the relations and 
friends of the deceased, perhaps at the funeral, and then collected 
and placed in the tomb. Sometimes these small figures were placed 
in painted cases divided into compartments. These cases were 
about 2 feet long and 1 foot high. 


PAPYEI. 

Manuscripts on papyrus, of various lengths, have been found on 
some mummies. These rolls of papyrus are found in the coffins, or 
under the swathings of the mummies, between the legs, on the 
breast, or under the arms. Some are enclosed in a cylindrical ease. 
The papyrus of the Museum of Turin is 66 feet long, that at Paris 
is 22 feet long; others are of different lengths, down to 2 or 3 feet. 
That of Turin may be considered as complete. On all, the upper 
part of the page is occupied hy a line of figures of the diviniiic^s 
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■whicli tlie soul visits in succession. ; tlie rest is filled witli perpen- 
dicular columns of liieroglypliics, wbicli are i3rayers wliicli tlie soul 
addresses to eacli divinity ; towards tlie end of tlie manuscript is 
painted the judgment scene; the great god Osiris is on his throne, 
at his feet is an enormous female crocodile, its mouth open ; behind, 
is the divine balance, surmounted by a cynocephalus emblem of uni- 
versal justice ; the good and bad actions of the soul are vreighed in 
his presence. Horns examines the plummet, and Thoth records the 
sentence; standing close by is the soul of the deceased in its coi'- 
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poreal form, conducted by the two goddesses, Truth and Justice, be- 
fore the great judge of the dead. A papyrus of this kind is, according 
to Lepsius, a history of the soul after death, and for this reason it 
was placed in the tomb with the deceased. Champollion appears to 
have regarded this kind of papju’us as a book of rituals — a “ livre 
funeraire,” and that it was more or less complete according to the 
expense the deceased ‘wished to incur ; perhaps, also, according as, 
by his rank, he had more or less obligations and duties to fulfil 
towards his god, for, in the opinion of the Egyptians, kings had to 
fulfil every duty, and great personages more duties than a simple 
individual. The extract, consequently, from the ritual depended 
on his rank and on the extent of his duties. Many of these rituals 
are also found written, not in hieroglyphics, hut in hieratic cha- 
racters, which are an abbreviated form of hieroglyphic signs. 
Papyri with hieroglyphics are nearly always divided by ruled lines 
into naiTOW vertical columns of an inch or less in breadth, in which 
the hieroglyphic signs are arranged one under the other. Sometimes 
the papyri are found written in the enchorial character. Several 
manuscripts in Greek on papyrus have been also discovered in 
Egypt ; they are, however, of a late date, and relate to the sale of 
lands ; many have been discovered referring to lands and possessions 
about Thebes. 
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monuments; those oi tbunclers ol cities, ana xnose ox 
I the interior of the city, and the others outside. At Sparta, 
>r, a law of Lycurgus allowed of burial around the temples 
the city. The most ancient tombs of the Greeks were 
or mounds of earth (xcoju-ara). Some are still to be seen 
plains of Troy, which have been described by Homer, 
ranean vaults were also used for sepulchral purposes. 1 he 
id ‘‘Treasury of Atreus/’ at Mycenae, and of Minyas at 
Qenos, are supposed to have been royal sepulchres. The 
re at M 3 ’cen 00 consists of a large vault, 50 feet in wkltli 
in heidit, which was the sanctuary of the deceased; this 
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simple cipp-us or truncated coliimn, surrounded loy trees, arose over 
tlie corpse, and an inscription gave the name and titles of the 
deceased. Those of private individuals were generally in the 
sliape of pillars (o-r^Xat) or upright stone tablets, columns (ictoves), 
small builcTings in the form of temples or '^pwa) : others 



were in the form of altars, hut the inscription and emblems on them 
prevent them from being confounded. Sometimes the stone tablets 
were surmounted with an oval heading called imBrjiiia, These tombs 
^vero most frequently built by the side of roads, and near the gates 
of the city commemorative monuments were also erected, in which 
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arcbitecture and sculpture have vied to enhance the splendour of 
these sepulchral structures. Many have been discovered in Lyoia, 
rich with architectural and sculptural decoration. At Telmessus 
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the rock'Cut tombs assume the form of temples. The Harpy tomb, 
formerly in the acropolis of Xan thus, now in the British Museum, 
affords examples of archaic sculpture, its date being probably not 
later than 500 B.c. ; the sculptures decorated the four sides of a 
rectangular solid shaft, about 17 feet high, and supported a roof 
inclosing a chamber 7 feet 6 inches square ; the sculptures are 
supj)osed to represent the myth of Pandarus, whose daughters were 
carried off by harpies. Another remarkable tomb is that of a satrap 
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of Lycia, discovered at Xanthus, now in the British Museum. It 
resembles a roofed house, with beams issuing forth from the gables, 
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tlie arch of the roof resembling that of the early Gothic. On each 
side of the roof is sculptured an armed warrior, conjectured to be 
Glaiious or Sarpedon, in a chariot of four horses. But the most 
sumptuous commemorative monument of ancient times was the 
mausoleum of Halicarnassus, erected by Queen Artemisia, b.c. 353, 
in memory of her husband, Mausolus, King of Caria. The most 
celebrated architects and sculptors of the age were employed by the 
sorrowing queen, as she had resolved to raise a sepulchral monu-^ 
inent which should surpass everything the world had yet seen. 

In Magna Greoia tombs were built underground (wTroyata, or 
vTToyaa) ; they were built with large cut stones, and rarely con- 
nected with cement, the walls inside were coated with stucco and 
adorned with paintings* The corpse was placed on the ground, 
its feet turned towards the entrance ; painted vases were placed by 
the side of the corpse, and more were suspended on the walls by 
nails of bronze. Several rock-cut tombs, with frontispieces in the 
Ionic style, have been lately discovered at Canosa. 


Etruscan. — Mr. Fergusson divides Etruscan tombs into two 
classes: First, those out in the rock, and resembling dwelling 
houses ; secondly, the circular tumuli, by far the most numerous 
and important class. Each of these may be again subdivided into 
two kinds. The rock- cut tombs include, firstly, those with only a 
facade in the face of the rock, and a sepulchral chamber within, as 
at Norcliia ; secondly, those cut quite out of the rock, and standin 
free all round, as at Castel d’ Asso. The second class may be 
divided into tliose tumuli erected over chambers cut in the tufaceous 
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rock, wMcli is found all over Etruria, as at Tarquinii, and those 
whicli have chambers built above ground, as in the Begolini Galassi 
tomb. Besides these rock-he-wn and earth-covered tombs, there are 
at Saturnia, others of a most primitive character, bearing a strong 
resemblance to the cromlechs of Britain ; rude graves sunk a few feet 
beneath the surface, lined with rough slabs of rock, set upright, one 
on each side, and roofed over with a single slab of enormous size, 
oovering the whole. Each tomb was evidently inclosed in a mound 
of earth. In many instances, however, the earth has been washed 
away, so as to leave the structure standing above the surface. They 
doubtless date from the infancy of the Etruscan people, and must 
be considered the first in age. 

Etrascan tombs were all subterranean, and mostly hewn in the 
rock ; either beneath the surface of the ground, or in the face of the 
cliff, or at its foot. They were then shaped by the chisel into a monu- 
ment, the interior taking the foim of a cross. They evince an Oriental 
character in their architectural style. A remarkable characteristic of 
Etruscan tombs, according to Dennis, is that they generally show 
an imitation of the abodes of the living. Some display this analogy 
in the exterior, others in their interior, a few in both. Some have 
more resemblance to temples, and may be the sepulchres of augurs, 
or anispices, or of families in which the sacerdotal ofiice was 
hereditary. The walls were covered with paintings representing 
various scenes of every-day life, banquets, love-scenes, dancers, 
horsemen, games, hoar-hunts. Other paintings represent funeral 
dances, and other ceremonies relative to burial. In one tomb dis- 
covered at Tarquinii, a most remarkable painting represents a pro- 
cession of souls, with good and evil genii ; and in another, a group 
in the frieze running round the tomb, represents the good and evil 
spirits in the act of drawing, on a car, the soul of the deceased to judg- 
ment.^ The corpse was placed on the ground, and around it were 

* The paintings in the tombs would seem to represent the every-day scenes of 
life which the deceased passed through, and to show that he Iiad given those 
entertainments, dances, banquets, gladiatorial combats, races, hunts, whicli liis 
position in life entitled him to, and which tended to display his wealth. These 
tombs being evidently of chiefs or of persons of rank and wealth, the entertain- 
ments depicted in them were evidences of the high position of the deceased. 
Attnbuting symbolical meaning to these representations is evidently absurd, for, 
as Mr. Dennis remarks, they are truthful delineations of Etruscan customs and 
manners j and thus depict, not only scenes of every-day life, hut also the 
common occuixences at a feast, as the cat and domestic fowls gleaning the crumbs. 
They thus cannot possibly represent the bliss of souls in the other world, as is 
Gerhard’s opinion. Some paintings represent the last offices to the inmate of the 
tomb; others represent the spirit of the deceased under the guidance of Olianm, 
the infernal Mercury of the Etruscans, and conducting demons, who arc leading 
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tlie painted vases wMcli are generally found in tombs. Arniotir, 
lances, and whatever evinced the occupation of the deceased when 
alive, w’ero buried with the corpse. Beautiful si3eciinens of gold 
ornaments have been also found in these tombs. The other charac- 
teristic feature in the Etruscan mode of sepulture is the constant 
use of the tumulus, which w^ould seem to confirm the tradition of the 
Lydian origin of the Etruscans ; the tumulus of la Cocumella, at 
Vulci, bearing a striking analogy to that of Alj^attes, King of Lydia, 
described by Herodotus. One of the most remarkable is the tumulus 
known as the Eegolini Galassi tomb at Cervetri, the ancient Caere. 
It contains two sepulchral chambers, with sides, and roof vaulted in 
the form of a pointed arch, with a horizontal lintel at the tojD, a style 
of vaulting which is evidence of very high antiquity. The outer 
chamber evidently contained the body of a warrior, from the number 
of beautifully embossed shields found near the bronze bier. The 
inner chamber is supposed to have contained the body of a priest, 
from the sacerdotal character of the beatitifully embossed breast- 
plate, and other articles of the purest gold found in the ashes of the 
corpse. The tumulus of la Cocumella, Vulci, is a vast mound of earth, 
about 200 feot in diameter, and must have been about 115 feet high, 
It is still 50 feet high. It was encircled at its base by a wall of 
masonry. Other tumuli are to be met with in the necropolis of 
Tarquinii and Care. An Etruscan necropolis was always outside 
the walls of the town. The Etruscans — unlike the Greeks, who, in 
their colonies in Italy and Sicily, formed their cemeteries in the 
north of the towns — availed themselves of any site that was con- 
venient, and frequently, as at Yeii, buried their dead on several or 
opposite sides of their cities. Every necropolis in Etruria had its 
peculiar style of tomb. The tomb near Albano is now generally 
supposed to be of Etruscan origin, and to be the tomb of Anms, the 
son of Porsenna. Mr. Eergusson, however, from the character of 
the mouldings with which it is adorned, would assign it to a more 
modern date. It is interesting from the analogy it bears to the de- 
scription of the tomb of Porsenna, as given by Pliny. 

Boman . — The Eomans called sepulcnim, the ordinary tomb, 
and monu men turn, the building consecrated to the momory of a 
person williout any funeral cei^emony ; so that the same person 
could have several monuments, and in different places, but could 


! 
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the soul to judgment. These mythical representations of life after death are 
generally the result of a later stage in the development of religious ideas, and 
oonsGCiueiitly nrc evidences of these tombs being of a much later period. 
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have but one tomb. Eoman tombs assume different forms. The 
tombs of the rich were commonly bnilt of marble, and the ground 
enclosed with an iron railing or wall, and planted with trees. The 
best example of a Eoman tomb, now remaining, is the well-lmown 
one of Gaecilia Metella, the wife of Orassns, and daughter of Quintns 
Metelliis, who obtained the surname of Greticus, for Ms conquest of 
Crete, b. c. 67. It is composed of a circular tower, nearly 70 feet in 
diameter, resting on a quadrangular basement, about 100 feet sq uare. 
The circular part of the tomb is coated with blocks of the finest 
travertine, fitted together with great precision; it has a beautiful 
frieze and cornice, over which a conical roof is supposed to have 
risen. On a marble panel below the frieze, on the side towards the 
Via Appia, is the inscription : — Cmcilim — Q. Cretioi. ¥. — Metelhe 
Grassi.” Next in age and importance is the tomb of Augustus, 
erected by Augustus, during his lifetime, in the Campus Martius. 
It was a circular building, about 300 feet in diameter, and about 60 
feet in height. It is thus described by Strabo : — “ It is built upon 
immense foundations of white marble, and covered with evergreens. 
On the top is a statue of Augustus in bronze, underneath are the 
vaults for himself, his relations, and dependents.’* It is now com- 
pletely ruined, and so surrounded with buildings that its plan can 
be with difficulty made out. The most remarkable and well known 
Eoman tomb is the Mausoleum of Adrian. This 
massive edifice was erected by Adrian about 
A. D. 130, on the right hank of the Tiber. It is 
a massive circular tower, 235 feet in diameter, 
and 140 feet in height, standing on a square 
basement, each side of which is 247 feet in 
length, and about 75 feet high. According to 
Mr. Fergusson, the whole was crowned, pro* 
hahly by a dome, or at least by a curvilinear 
roof, which, with its central ornament, must 
have risen to a height of not less than 300 feet. 
In the centre of the mausoleum is the sepulchral 
chamber, in the form of a Greek cross, in which 
was the urn enclosing the ashes of Adrian. 

The kind of tomb more commonly used was 
a cippus, or ‘ low column, frequently of a 
quadrangular form, hut sometimes round, 
which bore on its principal face the Latin inscription which gave the 
name, titles, and the relationship of the deceased. The funereal in- 
scriptions generally commence with the letters D M — Diis Manibus, 
followed by the name in the genitive case. Sometimes the letters 



CIPPUS AT POMPEII, 
EPEOTED TO ARPJA, 
DAUCHTER OF DIO- 
MEDES. ■ 


TOMBS. 


Ill 





D M are wantmg, tlien the name and title of tlie deceased arc in the 
dative case. We find frequently on them the age of the deceased, 
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in years, montlis, and days,— the name of the parent, freedman, 
or of the friend who raised the monument over the tomb of the 
deceased. 

Frequently the body was placed in a sarcophagns, or marble coffin, 
with similar inscriptions ; a very remarkable specimen of this kind 
is the celebrated sarcophagus of Scipio, found in the tomb of the 
Scipios, at Eome. Under the Antonines sarcophagi were frequently 
used. They were embellished with ornaments and elaborate has 
reliefs. 

The ashes of the bodies were enclosed in cinerary urns, which 
were composed of various materials, and were varied in form, 
with or without inscriptions. The urns of the same family 
were sometimes deposited in a place prepared for that purpose, 
generally below the level of the ground. Its interior walls were 
pierced with several stories of arched niches, in each of which one 



OOLUMBABJUM. 


or several urns were placed. This is what the Eomans called a 
columbarium, a name derived from the likeness of the niches in tlu,* 
walls to pigeon holes.* When the deceased, having been killed in 
battle, or having died at sea, did not receive the honours of sepnl- 

* There are several of these columbaria at Pome. The most remarkable are, 
the columbarium in the Vigna Coclini, on the Api)ian way ; and the columlwium 
in the Tilla Doria. 
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i ni'G, a cenotapli, or empty tomb, was raLed to liim witli tlie cere- 
monies regulated by law ; these cenotaphs bore the same ornaments 
as the sarcophagi and tombs. The place appointed for tombs was 
generally by the side of roads ; and though they were not allowed 
to be constructed within the city, there was no restriction as to 
their approaching close to the walls. Accordingly we find that most 
of the roads leading out of ancient towns are lined with tombs, an 
instance of which we have at Pompeii, where the street of the 



tombs, forming an approach to the city gate, is one c»f the most 
interesting objects in that place ; and lately it has been discovered 
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\ppia, and tlie Via Latina have been lined with tombs 
0. A number of these tombs, extending cn tho Via 
a- eight miles beyond the tomb of Cmcilia Jlctella, have 
•ed ttnd brought to light by the energy and talent of the 
datoro, Canina, who has published a most interesting 
II. giving restorations of the principal memuments. 
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tlie Gorinthian tomb, ill tliat city of sepulchres, display most splendid 
architectural facades. Thoiigli all the forms of the architecture are 
Eoinan, Mr. Fergussoii remarks, the details are so elegant, and 
generally so well designed, as almost to lead to the suspicion that 
there must have been some Grecian influence brought to bear upon 
it. Tombs of a Eoman ep)Och are also found at Jerusalem, and at 
Cyrono, oil the African coast, 

SCULPTUEE. 

We do not intend to enter here on the history of sculpture in all 
its phases, but to give the distinctive features which characterize 
the different styles of Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, and Eoman 
sculpture, as they are visible in statues of the natural or colossal 
size, in statues of lesser proportion, and lastly in busts and bas 
reliefs. 

We sliall give also the stylos of eacli separate nation which pre- 
vailed at each distinct ago or epoch, styles which mark the stages of 
the development of the art of sculpture in all countries. Eor soiilp- 
ture, like architecture, painting, and everything else, has its stages 
of development, its rise, progress, maturity, decline, and decay. 
l| The first and most important step in examining a work of ancient 

sculpture is to distinguish with certainty whether it is of Egyptian, 
Etruscan, Greek, or Eoman workmanship; and this distinction 
rests entirely on a pi'ofound knowledge of the style peculiar to each 
of those nations. The next step is, from its characteristic features 
to distinguish what period, epoch, or stage of the development of 
the art of that particular nation it belongs to. We shall fur thex" 
give the various attributes and characteristics of the gods, goddesses, 
and other mythological personages, whicli distinguish the various 
statues visible in Egyptian, Etruscan, Gx'cck, Eoman sculptufe. 

This enumeration will he found of use in the many sculpture 
galleries of the various museums both at home and abroad. 

Egyptian . — Three great periods of art may be distinctly ti’aced 
in Egypt : — The archaic style, reaching from the date of the 
earliest known monuments of the country till the close of the twelfth 
dynasty, in which the hair is in rude vertical cuils and heavy 
masses, the face is broad and coarse, the nose long, and forehead 
receding, hands and feet lai’ge and disproportionate ; the execution 
I'ude, even when details ai^e inti'oduced, the has I'eliefs depressed. 
This style continued improving till the twelfth dynasty, at which 
period many of the monuments are finished with a purity and delicacy 
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rivallmo- cameos. 2. The art from the restoration of the eighteenth 
dZsty”till the twentieth-the hair is disposed m more elegant and 
tTc J cnrls, a greater harmony is observahle m the proportion of 
Ihe limhs, the details are finished with greater breadth and care, 
bas reliefs become rare, and disappear after Eameses II.; uMei 
the nineteenth dynasty, however, the arts rapidly declined. ^ 3. The 
epoch of the revival of art, commencing with the twentieth dynasty, 
Istinguished for an imitation of the archaic art. The portraitnre is 
more distinct, the limbs freer and rounded, the muscles more deve- 
loped tlie details executed with great accuracy and care, aud the 
Jnerd effect rather dependent on the minute fimsh than general 
scone and breadth. Under the Ptolemies and Eomans a feeble 
Attempt is made to engraft Greet art on Egptian. But a rapid 
decay took place both in the knowledge, finish, and all the details. 
To these may be added a fourth period, in which a pseudo Eg:^tian 
style not genuine Egyptian, was introduced at Rome in the time ot 
the emperors, and principally under Adrian, an imitation of Egyptian 
fi<rures. Antinous, the favourite of Adrian, is frequently^ repre- 
swted in this style. This recurrence to the early and antiquated 
style being always an evidence of the exhausted and detoriated 

state of art. , ^ , , 

The general characteristics of Egyptian sculpture are extreme 

simplicity of lines, absence of motion, want of details; lastly, an 
imposino- grandeur which makes the smallest Egyptian statue convey 
the idea of something colossal. All the statues we possess of the 
Egyptians, in whatever material, and of whatever dimensions they 
may he are erect, seated, or on their knees, and all, in whatever 
position they are found, with their hack to a piUar, or at least so 
rarely detached from some support, that this exception confirms 

rather than weakens the general rule. This pillar was destined to 
contain inscriptions. - 

With regard to the erect figures, whether they represent a man or 
a woman, they have their arms hanging down close to their sides, or 
crossed symmetrically on their breasts. Sometimes one of the arms 
is detached from its vortical position and brought forwards, while 
the other remains stretched down the length of the body ; but what- 
position they assume, their attitude is rigid and immovable. The 
hair was disposed in very regular masses of vei-tioal curls, the hole 
of the ear was on a level with the pupil of the eye, the beard was 
plaited iu a narrow mass of a square or recurved form. The feet arc 
almost always parallel, but not on the same plane, one is always 
placed before the other, and as the one behind, being thrown further 
back, would appear somewhat shorter, for this reason it is generally 
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a little longer. The extremities of the hands and feet are badly 
finished, the fingers of nnnsual length, tie muscular development 
not expressed at all. As to the seated figures, they have urn oim y 
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their feet on the same lino, and their hands placed paralld on them 
knees. Tigures on their knees have generally a kmd of chest betoie 
them, figured like a sanctuary, and enclosing some wols. lUese 
throe positions are characterized by the same rigidity, o same 
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■w^nt of action and life. With regard to their costume, the statues 
of the women are always draped, but generally with a very slight 
vesture, which forms no fold, and fits so close to the hgiiro, that 



EGYPTIAN KNEELING ITGUBE. 


frequently one cannot distinguish the drapery from tlie body wliich 
it enfolds, did one not remark exactly at the neck and at the higs a 
little rim, which indicates each extremity of the drapery. The 
form of the breast was sometimes indicated by a circular indented 
line. The statues of men are entirely nude, with the exception of a 
kind of apron failing from the hips to the knees. When we speak 
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of ill ail must remember tbat they did not 

exhibit tlie least detail of muscular development, and consequeiitly 
no real nudity. Egyptian artists evidently attempted no imitation 
of nature, thus statues were questionless symbols of ideas alone. A 
statue 'which was a comhination of a human figure with the head of 
a hawk or jackal, -was no imitation of nature, it was a more symbolic 
iinage. They w^ere so intimately connected with the symbol io 
language, that they may be considered, if we may bo allowed the 
expression, the capital letters of that language. The Egyptian 
artist, in treating them as symbolic signs only, always neglected 
the human part, giving all his care to the head of the animal, 
which was the symbol of the divinity represented, ddiis care and 
skill in representing the animal form has been frequently observed, 
a stern theocracy forbidding all study and progress in the knowledge 
of the anatomy of the human figure. No innovation being allowed, the 
same early forms were repeated and reproduced in endless Awletios, 

In the early period of Egyptian sculpture low relief ^vas adopted 
on all large monuments, and was generally painted. At a later 
period the intaglio rilievato, or relieved intaglio, was introduced by 
Eameses II. The sides of the incavo, which are pei'pendicular, are 
cut to a considerable depth, and from that part to the centre of the 
figure is a gradual swell, the centre being frequently on a level with 
the surface of the wall. In the has reliefs the heads wore ahvays 
given in profile, and tlie eyes elongated, 'with a full pnpil. These 
features, however, are the characteristics of art, in all countries, in 
the early stages of its development. 

A remarkable feature of Egyptian sculpture is the frequent repre* 
sontation of their kings in a colossal form. The two most famous 
colossi are tlie seated figures in the jilain of Thebes. One is recog- 
nized to be the vocal Meimion (Amunoph III.) mentioned by Strabo. 
They are 47 feet high, and measure about 18 feet 3 indies across the 
shoulders. But the grandest and largest colossal statue was the 
stupendous statue of king Rameses II., of Syenite granite, on the 
Memnonium at Thebes. It represented the king seated on a throne, 
in the usual attitude of kings, the hands resting on his knees. It is 
now in fragments. It measured 22 feet 4 inches across the shoulders. 
According to Sir G. Wilkinson, the whole mass, when entire, must 
have Aveighod about 887 tons. Another well-known colossus is the 
statue of the so-called Meimion, now in the British Museum. It is 
supposed to bo the statue of Raineses II. It was brought by Belzoni 
from tho Memnonium at Thebes. 

Ill the different epochs of Egyptian, sculpture, tho ®gy[)tian 
artists were hound by certain fixed canons or rules of proportion t.o 
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miide them iB ihoir la-bours, and wliicli tliey wore obliged to adbere 
to rio'idly The following are the canons of three distinct epochs . 
1. The canon of the time of the pyramids, the height was reckoned 


the sole of the foot to the crown of the head, and 
obtained by one-half or one-third of a foot. 2. The 
rom the twelfth to the twenty-second dynasty is only an 
first. The whole figure was contained in a number 
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of squares of half a foot, and the whole divided into eighteen 

13arts, In these two canons the height above the sixth foot is not 
reckoned. 3. The canon of the age of Psamnietici, which is men- 
tioned by Biodorns, reckoning the entire height at 21i feet from 
the sole to the crown of the head, taken to the upper part. The 
proportions are different, but without any introduction of the Greek 
canon. The canon and the leading lines were originally traced in 
red, subsequently corrected by the principal artist in black, and the 
design then executed. In Egypt, almost every ohject of sculpture 
and architecture was painted. The colossal Egyptian statues are 
generally of granite, basalt, porphyiy, or sandstone. The two 
colossi on the plain of Thebes are of coarse, hard gritstone. The 
Egyptians also worked in dark and red granites, breccias, serpentines, 
arragonite, limestones, jaspers, feldspar, coraelian, glass, gold, silver, 
bronze, lead, iron, the hard woods, fir or cedar, sycamore, ebony, 
acacia, porcelain and ivory, and terra cotta. All objects, from the 
most gigantic obelisk to the minute articles of private life, are fonnd 
decorated with hieroglyphics. 

Egyptian sculj'itors were also remarkable for the correct and 
excellent representation of animals. There ma}", indeed, he noticed 
in their representation a freedom of hand, a choice and variety of 
forms, a truthfulness, and even what deseiwes to be called imitation, 
which contrast with the uniformity, the rigidity, the absence of nature 
and life, which human figures present. Plato mentions a law which 
forbade the artists to depart, in the slightest degree, in the execution 
of statues of the human form from the type consecrated by priestly 
autliorit}". The artist, therefore, not being restricted in bis study 
of the animal foi*m, could thus give to its image greater variety of 
motion, and by imitating animals in nature, indemnify himself for 
the constraint ho experienced when he represented kings and priests. 
The two colossal lions in red granite, brought to England by Lord 
Prudboe, may be considered as remarkably good specimens of 
Egyptian art, as applied to the delineation of animal forms. 
They evince a considerable knowledge of anatomy in the strongly 
marked delineation of the muscular development. The form also is 
natural and easy, thus admirably expressing the idea of strength in 
a state of repose. They were sculptured in the l eign of Amunoph III, 
The representations of the sacred animals, the cynocephalus, the lion, 
the jackal, the ram, &c., are frequently to ho met with in Egyptian 
scul]3ture. 

Etruscan , — The principal characteristics, as visible in the most 
ancient monuments of this people, are, the lines rectilinear, the 
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attitudo rigid, ilia nroulding of the features iniporfcct, want of pro- 
portion in tlie limhs, which are generally so inoagro that tliey give 
no idea of flesh or muscles, and thus their outline exhiliits im 
undulation. The form of the head is an oval, narrow the 

chin, which terminates in a point ; the eyes are long or slightly 
raised at the outer extremity. No Egyptian worh exhihite such 
shapelessness. In the small Etruscan figures the arms are pendant, 
and closely adhering to the body ; the feet are parallel ; the folds of 
the drapery are marked, by a simple line. This was the first style. 
Of this style were the “ Opera Tnscaiiica,” a term used by the 
Eomans to imply all productions which exhibited the hard and dry 
manner of the earlier Etruscan school. These cliaracteristic features, 
however, which are supposed to be peculiar to early Etruscan art, 
are not indicative of any particular nation ; they exhibit the natural 
im] 3 erfeetioii and want of art peculiar to the first stage of the 
dovelopmeiit of art in all countries. 

The second style may he recognised 
by some essential improvement, by a 
stronger expression of the features of 
the face, and by a more energetic action 
of the limbs, without the rigidity and 
restraint of the attitude entirely dis- 
appearing; the muscles and the bones 
are indicated in a hard manner, e^spe- 
cially in the calves of the legs ; and in 
general the whole expression is ex- 
aggerated, the very opposite to ail 
that is graceful, easy, and flowing. 
These cliaraoteristios are peculiar to 
all statues of the same style, and in 
order to recognise the mythological 
personages which they represent, re- 
course must be had to their attributes ; 
for an Apollo is made like a Hercules. 
Almost all the male figures wear beards ; 
the hands are constrained, the fingers 
rigid , the eyes monstrous and protrud- 
ing, the features of a coarse nature, 
and the diiferent parts of the body badly put together ; the hair 
lulls in tresses, and the drapery is indicated by parallel folds; 
sometimes, on the statues of women, the sleeves of the tunic are 
plaited very elaborately. 

> The third style is indebted to the influence of the Greeks, and 
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forms a near approach to their practices, without, however, equal- 
ling their perfection. They are in this epoch amalgamated in one 
school, and one has frequently need of inscriptions in Etruscan 
characters engraved on the monuments to attribute them with 
certainty to their real authors; the air and fonn of the heads 
larger, rounder, more marked than those of the Greeks, serve to 
distinguish them. At this period, and at an earlier period also, 
Etruscan art was not only Greek in the choice and disposition of 
subjects — subjects belonging entirely to either Greek mythology or 
history — but also Greek in its character and style of art. There 
was, indeed, frequent intercommunication in the early periods 
between Greece and Etruria ; the people of Agylla sent frequent 
embassies to Delphi. The Corinthian Demaratus emigrated to 
Tarquinii, and bringing with him a colony of artists, established 
schools of Greek art there, Mr. Dennis gives the following names 
to the three Etruscan styles according to their characteristic features. 

1. The Egyptian ; 2. The Etruscan, or Tyrrhene, as it is some- 
times called, perhaps in compliment to its more than doubtful Greek 
character ; 3. The Hellenic. To these three, he adds, may be added 
a fourth, the Decadence. This, indeed, must follow as a necessary 
consequence in all developments. Whatever has a rise, and reaches 
maturity, must have a decline. 

Greeh. — Hie stages of the development of the art of sculjiture in 
Greece may bo given in five distinct periods or epochs, naming 
these, for greater convenience, chiefly from the name of the principal 
artist whose style prevailed at that period : 

I. The Dsedalean, or early . ( —580 b.c.) 

II. The iEginetan, or archaic . (580—480 jb.c.) 

III. The Phidian, or the grand . (480—400 b.c.) 

IV. The Praxitelean, or the beautiful (400— 250 B.c.) 

V. The Decline . . . (250 — ) 

Prior to the age of Daedalus, there was an earlier stage in the 
development of the art, in which the want of art, which is peculiar 
to that early stage, was exhibited in rude aittempts at the represen- 
tation of the human figure, for similar and almost identical rude 
representations are attempted in the early stages of art in all 
countries; as the early attempts of children are nearly identical in 
all ages. In this early period the first attempt at representation 
consisted in fashioning a block of stone or wood into some sernblanec^ 
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of tlie ^ to this rxide attempt coxistitiited a divinity. 

Of this primitive form was the Cnpid of Thespim ; the Jimo of Argos 
was fashioned in a similar rude manner from the trunk of a wild 
pear tree. These attempts were thus nothing more than shapeless 
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the head, arms, and legs scarcely defined. Some of these 
wooden blocks are supposed to have been, in a coarse attempt at 
imitation, furnished with real hair, and to have been clothed with 
real draperies in order to conceal the imperfection of the form. The 
next step was to give these shapeless blocks a human form. The 
assumed the likeness of a head, and by degrees arms and 
marked out, but in these early imitations of the human 
arms were, doubtless, represented closely attached to the 
the legs, though to a certain extent defined, were still 
united. in a, .common pillan^SA^, ." . 
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Tlie age of Dsedalns marks an improvement in tlie moulding of 
the Imman figure, and in giving it life and action. This improve- 
ment in the arts consisted in representing the human figure with 
the arms isolated from the body, the legs detached, and the eyes 
open j in fine, giving it an appearance of nature as well as of life, 



and thus introducing a principle of imitation. This important 
progress in the practice of the art is the characteristic feature of the 
school of Dsedaliis, for under the name of Daedalus we must under- 
stand a school of artists, probably Athenians, who practised their 
art in this style. According to Flaxman, the rude efforts of this 
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age were intended to represent divinities and heroes only — Jupiter, 
Neptune, Hercules, and several heroic characters had the self-same 
face, figure, and action ; the same narrow eyes, thin lips, with the 
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corners of ihe month turned upwards; the pointed chin, narrow 
loins, turgid muscles; the same advancing position of the lower 
limbs ; the right hand raised beside the head, and the left extended. 
Their only distinctions were that Jupiter held the thunderlwJt, 







Keptiine tke trident, and Hercules a palm branch or bow. The 
Icinalo divinities were clothed in draperies divided into few and 
perpendieiilar folds, their attitudes advancing like those of the male 
figures. The hair of both male and female statues of this period is 
arranged with great care, collected in a club behind, sometimes 
entirely curled. 

Between the rudeness of the Dmdalean and the hard and severe 
style of the ^Bgiiietan there was a transitional style, of which the 
Minerva of Dipoenus and Scyllis may atford an example. The 
metopes of the temple of Selinus in Sicily were of this transitional 
period. 

JEfjinetcm . — In the iEginetatx period of sculpture there was still 
retained in the character of the heads, in the details of the costnmo, 
and in the manner in which the beard and the hair are treated some- 
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thing archaic and conventional, uiidouhteclly derived from the habits 
and teachings of the primitive school. But there prevails at the 
same time, in the execution of the human form, and the manner in 
which the nude is treated, a knowledge of anatomy, and an excel- 
lence of imitation carried to so high a degree of truth as to give 
convincing proofs of an advanced stop and a higher stage in the 
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development of the art. The following are the principal characteris- 
tics of the jEginetan style, as derived from a careful examination 
of the statues found in JSgina, which were the undoubted produc- 
tions of the school of the iEginetan period. 

The heads, either totally destitute of expression, or all reduced to 
a genera] and conventional expression, present, in the oblique position 
of the eyes and mouth, that forced smile which seems to have been 
the characteristic feature common to all productions of the ancient 
style; for wo find it also on the most ancient medals, and on bas 
reliefs of the primitive period. 

The hair tmated likewise in a systematic manner in small curls or 
plaits, worked with wonderful industry, imitates not real hair, 
but genuine wigs, a peculiarity which may be remarked on other 
works in the ancient st3de, and of Etruscan origin. The beard is 
indicated on the cheek by a deep mark, and is rarely worked in 
relief, but, in the latter case, so as to imitate a false beard, and conse- 
quently in the same system as the hair. The costume partakes of 
the same conventional and hieratic taste ; it consists of drapery, with 
straight and regular folds, falling in symmetrical and parallel masses, 
so as to imitate the real draperies in which the ancient statues in 
wood were draped. These conventional forms of the drapery and 
hair may, therefore, be considered as deriving their origin from 



an imitation of the early statues in wood, the first objects of worship 
and of art among the Greeks, which were frequently covered with 
false hair, and clothed with real draperies. The muscular devolop- 
ment observable in these figures is somewhat exaggerated, but, 
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considering tlie period, is wonderfully accurate and true to nature. 
The genius for imitation exhibited in this style, carried as far as it 
is possible in the expression of the forms of the body, although still 
accompanied by a little meagreness and dryness, the truth of detail, 
the exquisite care in the execution, evince so profound a knowledge 
of the structure of the human body, so great a readiness of hand, in 
a word — an imitation of nature so skilful, and, at the same time, so 
simple, that one cannot but recognise in them the productions of an 
art which arrived at a point the nearest to perfection. Art had 
reached that stage when there was nothing wanting but a great man 
to completely emancipate it from its archaic and hieratic fetters, and 
lead it, by a further step onwards, to its perfect development. That 
man was Phidias. 

Between the severity of the iEginetan school and the perfect 
style of the age of Phidias, there may be placed the sculptures of the 
Thesoum as a connecting link or a transitional style. 


Pliidian , — This period (we here adopt Mr. Vaux’s words) is- the 
golden age of Greek art. During this period arose a spirit of sculp- 
ture which combined grace and majesty in the happiest manner, and 
by emancipating the plastic art from the fetters of antique stiffness, 
attained under the direction of Pericles, and by the hand of Phidias, 
its culminating point. It is curious to remark the gradual progress 
of the arts ; for it is clear that it was slowly and not per saltnm 
that the gra-vity of the elder school was changed to the perfect style 
of the age of Phidias : indeed, even in his time a slight severity of 
manner prevailed ; a relic of the rigidity which characterized the 
art of the earlier ages. In the same way the true character of the 
style of Phidias was maintained but for a little after the death of 
the master himself. On his death, nay even towards the close of 
his life, its partial decay had commenced ; and though remarkable 
beauty and softness may he observed in the works of his successors, 
art never recovered the spiritual height she had reached under 
Phidias himself.’’ In this age alone sculpture, by the grandeur and 
sublimity it had attained to in its style, was qualified to give a 
form to the sublime conceptions of the deity evolved by the mind 
of Phidias. He alone was considered able to embody and to render 
manifest to the eye the sublime images of Homer. Hence he was 
called the sculptor of the gods,” It is well known that in the 
conception of his Jupiter Olympius, Phidias wished to render 
manifest, and that he succeeded in realizing, the sublime image under 
which Homer represents the master of the gods. The sculptor 
embodied that image in the following manner, according to Pan- 
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sanias: “The god sat on a throne of ivoiy and gold, his head 
crowed with a branch of olive, his left hand presented a Yietoiy of 
ivory and gold, with a crown and fillet ; his right hand held a 
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sceptre, beautifully distinguished by all the different metals, on 
which an eagle sat; the sandals of the god were gold, so was ]n\s 
drapery, on which were various animals, with flowers of all kinds, 
especially lilies ; his throne was refulgent with gold and precious 
stones. There were also statues; four Yictories, alighting, were 
annexed to the feet of the throne ; those in front rested each on a 
sphinx that had seized a Theban youth ; below the sphinxes the 
children of Niobe were slain by the arrows of Apollo and Diana/’ 
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This statue, Maxman observes, sixty feet in height, was the most 
renowned work of ancient sculpture, not for stupendous magnitude 
alone, but more for careful majesty and sublime beauty. Muller 
thus characterizes the distinctive features of this period : “ We find 
everywhere a truth in the imitation of nature, which, without 
suppressing anything essential (such as the veins swollen from 
exertion) without ever allowing itself to be severed from nature, 



attained the highest nobleness and the purest beauty, a fire and a 
vivacity of gesture when the subject demands it, and an ease and 
comfort of repose when, as in the gods especially, it appeared fitting ; 
the greatest truth and lightness in the treatment of the drapery 
when regularity and a certain stiffness is not requisite, a luminous 
projection of the leading idea and abundance of motives in subor- 
dinate groups, evincing much ingenuity of invention ; and lastly, a 
natural dignity and grace united with a noble sublimity and unaf- 
fectedness, without any effort to allure the senses, or any aiming at 
dazzling effect and display of the artist’s own skill, which charac- 
terized the best ages not merely of art, hut of Grecian life generally.” 
The sculptures of the Parthenon, now in the British Musexxm, can 
lead us to appreciate the manner of Phidias, and the character of his 
school, as observed by Flaxman ; they are to be admired for their 
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grandeur of style, simplicity, trutli, beauty, which are the character- 
istics of the school of Phidias. These sculptures, however, which 
emanated from the mind of Phidias, and were most certainly executed 
under his eyes, and in his school, are not the works of his hands. 
Phidias himself disdained, or worked hut little in marble. They 
were, doubtless, the works of his pupils, Alcamenes, Agoracritus, and 
some other ai^tists of his time,. For, as Flaxman remarks, the 
styles of different hands are sufficiently evident in the alto and 
basso rilievo. 


Praxitelean , — This period is characterized by a more rich and flow- 
ing style of execution, as well as by the choice of softer and more 
delicate subjects than had usually been selected for representation. 
In this the beautiful was sought after rather than the sublime. 
Praxiteles may he considered the first sculptor who introduced this 
more sensual, if it may he so called, style of art ; for he was the 
first who, in the unrobed Aphrodite, combined the utmost luxuriance 
of personal charms with a spiritual expression in which the ^ueeii 
of love herself appeared as a woman needful of love, and filled 
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with inward longing. He first gave a prominence to corporeal 
attractions, with wliich the deity was invested. Lysippus con- 



tributed to advance this stjle by the peculiar fulness, roundness, 
and harmonious general effect, by which it appears that his works 
were characterized. 

The following are soine of the more particular characteristics 
of the human form, adopted by the Grecian sculptors of this 
age 

In the profile, the forehead and lips touch a perpendicular line 
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them. In yoting persons, tlie brow and nose nearly 
line, which gives an expression of grandeur and 
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delicacy to the face. The forehead was low, the eyes large, but not 
prominent. A depth was given to the eye to give to the eyebrow a 
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. finer arcli, and bj a deeper sliadow, a bolder relief. To the e^’^es a 
living play of light was comimmicated, by a sharp projection of the 
upper eyelid, and a deep depression of the pupil. Small eyes were 
reserved for Vennses and voluptuous beauties^ which gave them the 
langxiishing air called uypor. The upper lip was short, the lower 
lip fuller than the upper, as this tended to give a roundness to the 
chin ; the short upper lip, and the round and grandly- formed chin, 
being the most essential signs of genidne Greek formation. The lips 
were generally closed, though slightly open in the statues of the gods, 
but the teeth were never seen. The ear was carefully modelled and 
finished. The hair was curly, abundant, and disposed in floating 
locks ; in females it was tied in a knot behind the head. The face 
was always oval, and a cross drawn in the oval indicated the design 
of the face. The perpendicular line marked the position of the 
brow, the nose, the mouth, and the chin; the horizontal line passed 
through the eyes, and was parallel to the moxith. The hands of 
youth were beautifully rounded, and the dimples given ; the fingers 
were tapered, hut the articulations were not generally indicated. 
In the male form, the chest was high and prominent. In the female 
form, especially in that of goddesses and virgins, the breasts were 
in moderate relief, and generally a little higher than in nature. 
The abdomen was without prominence. The proportion of the 
: limbs was longer than in the preceding period. In the male and 
; female figure, the foot was rounded in its foim ; in the fomale the 
toes are delicate, and have dimples over their first joints gently 
marked* 

The sculptors of this age avoided all violent motions and pertur- 
bations of the passions, which would have completely marred that 
expression of serene repose which is a prominent characteristic of 

( the beautiful period of Greek sculpture. Indeed, the chief object of 
the Greek sculptor was the representation of the beautiful alone, and 
to this principle he made character, expression, costume, and 
everything else subordinate. It is evident that this type of beauty 
of form, adopted by the Grecian sculptors, is in unison with, and 
exhibits a marked analogy to the type of face and form of the Greeks 
themselves ; for, as Sir Charles Bell observes, the Greek face is a 
fine oval, the forehead full and carried forward, the eyes large, the 
nose straight, the lips and chin finely formed ; in short, the forms of 
the head and face have been the type of the antique, and of aU which 
we most admire.'^' 

* Tiiio.s Naxos, Samos, and other favoured spots iu the JSgoaii, still furnish 
types of that glorious race which gave models to Phidias and Praxiteles. In the 
men there may still be seen beauty of form and the most ample development of 
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Beeline,— krt having in the two previous periods reached its cul- 
minating point of perfection; as is the law of all development, when 
a culminating point is reached, a downward tendency and a period of 
decline begins, for the cycle of development must be completed and 
the stages of rise, progress, maturity, decline and decay run through. 
Muller remarks, “ the creative activity, the real central point of the 
entire activity of art, which fashions peculiar forms for peculiar ideas, 
must have flagged in its exertions when the natural circle of ideas 
among the Greeks had. received complete jflastic embodiment, or it 
must have been morbidly driven to abnormal inventions. We find 
therefore, that art, during this period, with greater or less degrees 
of skill in execution, delighted now in fiintastical, now in elferainate 
productions, calculated merely to charm the senses. And even in 
the better and nobler w^orks of the time there was still on the whole 
something — not, indeed, very striking to the eye, but which could 
be felt by the natural sense, something which distinguished them 
from the earlier works — the striving after effect Y The spirit of imita- 
tion marked the later portion of this kind of decline. The sculptors 
of this age, despairing of equalling the productions of the former age, 
gave themselves up completely to servile imitation. The imitation 
was natui-ally inferior to the original, and each succeeding attempt 
at imitation was but a step lower in degradation of the art. AMien 
they ceased to study nature they thouglit to repair the deterioration 
of the beauty of form by the finish of the parts; and in a still 
later period they gave, instead of a grandeur of style, an exagge- 
ration of form. Lastly, being utterly unable to cope with, their 
predecessors in the sculpture of statues, they had recourse to the 
manufacture of busts and portraits, which they executed in countless 
numbers. 

Bo7nan , — In the very early periods, the Eomans imitated the 
Etruscans, for, generally speaking, all the works of the first periods 
of Rome were executed by Etruscan artists. Etruscan art exer- 
cised the greatest influence in Rome, for Rome was adorned with 
monuments of Etruscan art, in its very infancy ; it was a Tuscan 
called Veturius Mamurius who made the shields (ancilia) of the 
temple of Kuma, and who made, in bronze, the statue of Yertumna, 
a Tuscan deity, in the suburb of Rome. The most ancient monii- 

the muscles and limbs— -perfect symmetry united with manly strength. In the 
women the straight brow and nose, the delicately formed mouth and chin, the 
, smooth and rounded neck, losing itself in the flowing emve of the shoulders, and 
:j bearing, like a pedestal of Parian marble, the exquisitely shaped liead, the grace- 
ful carriagG, and the well-proportioned limbs . — Quarterly Mev,, VoL 94. 
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inents of Eonie tlms corresponded with, the contemporaneous style of 
Etruscan art ; there is thus a similarity in the figures ; the attrihiites 
alone can lead one to distinguish them, as these attributes tell if the 
statue was connected with the creed or modes of belief of Etruria or 
Eome, There was not, therefore, any Boman style, properly so called, 
the only distinction to be remarked is that the statues of the early 
periods, executed by the Eomans, are characterized, like the Eoinans 
themselves of the same period, by a beard and long hair. At a 
late period all the architecture, all the sculpture of the public edi- 
fices at Eome, were in the Tuscan style, according to the testimony 
of Pliny. 

After the second Punic war, Greek artists took the place of Etrus- 
can artists at Eome ; the taking of Syracuse gave the Eomans a 
knowledge of the beautiful works of Greece, and the treasures of art 
brought from Corinth chiefly contributed to awaken a taste among 
them, and they soon turned into ridicule their ancient statues in 
clay ; Greek artists abounded in Eome, and the history of Eoman 
art was thenceforward confounded with that of the vicissitudes of 
Greek art. It may be observed, however, 
as a general remark, that the Eoman statues 
are of a thicker and more robust form, with 
less ease and grace, more stern, and of a less 
ideal expression than Greek statues, though 
equally made by Greek artists. The style 
of the works of sculpture under the first 
emperors may be considered as a continua- 
tion of the fourth period of Greek sculpture. 

These works exhibit a great deal of force 
and character, though a want of care is visi- 
ble in some parts, especially in the hair. 

The characters of the heads always hear <?ut 
the descriptions which historians have given 
of the person they belong to, the Eoman 
head differing essentially from the Greek, in 
having a more arched forehead, a nose more 
aquiline, and features altogether of a more 
decided character. Under Augustus, and the 
following Eoman emperors, to meet the de- 
mand fur Greek statues, to emhellisli their houses and villas, several 
copies and imitations of celebrated Greek works were manufactured 
by the sculptors of tlie age. The Apollo Belvidere, the Venus de 
Medici, the Venus of the Capitol, and several copies of celebrated 
Greek works, in the British Museum, are supposed to be of this age. 
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Aocording to Flaxman, tlie Venus de Medici is a deteriorated variety 
or repetition of a Venus of Praxiteles. Even in tins age, tlie taste 
for Etruscan art still retained its influence, as tlie colossus of Apollo, 



in bronze, of excellent workmanship, placed in the library of the 
temple of Augustus, was an Etruscan work. Under Tiberius and 
Claudius a limit was placed to the right of having statueKS exposed 
in public ; consequently a lesser number of statues were made, and 
less attention was paid to the perfection of the portrait. However, 
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some excellent works were produced in this period. The style 
became purer and more refined under Adrian, for a partial revival of 
Greek art is attributed to this emperor. The hair was carefully 
worked, the eyebrows were raised, the pupils were indicated by a 
deep cavity — an essential characteristic of this age, rare before this 
period, and frequently introduced afterwards ; the heads acquired 
greater strength, without, however, increasing in character. Under 
the Antonines, the decay of art was still more manifest, displaying 
a want of simplicity, and an attention to trivial and meretricious 
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accessories. Thus, in the busts, the hair and the beard luxuriate in 
an exaggerated profusion of curls, the careful expression of the 
features of the countenance being at the same time frequently 
neglected. This age was remarkable also for its recurrence to the 
style of a primitive and imperfect art in the reproduction of 
Egyptian statues. Like the pre-Eaphaelitism of the present day, 
this imitation of, and recurrence to, the early and imperfect forms of 
art, like second childhood in man, are evident signs of the down* 
ward tendency and total decay of art. The art declined still further 
under Oommodus and Severus. The use of perukes and fiilse hair is 
exhibited in the busts. The figures were mechanical in style, and 
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totally deficient in life. Under Alexander Severiis it was degraded 
into a coarse and low style. Beep furrows were marked on the 
foreliead, the hair and beard were indicated by long lines, a deeper 
cavity was given to the pupils of the eyes; the forms became dry 
and languid, the heads lost all character, and were reduced to such 
a low grade as to be scarcely distinguishable one from another. 

: MYTHOLOGY OF SCULPTUEE. 

AYlien the style and period of an object of sculpture is known, a 
further knowledge wdll be required of the god, goddess, king, or 
hero it represents, which can only be acquired by an intimate acquaint- 
ance with their distinctive attributes. In order, therefore, to assist 
the student of archasology, we shall here give a brief enumera- 
tion of the distinctive attributes of the gods, goddesses, kings, 
heroes, which are visible in Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek, and Eoman 
sculpture. 

Egjjptian , — The objects represented in sculpture by the Egyp- 
tians were deities, men, and animals. 

Egy 2 :>tian Deities . — The same deity among the Egyptians was repre- 
sented under three different forms 1. Pure human form, with the 
attributes peculiar to the god. 2. A human body bearing the head 
of an animal which was especiall}^ dedicated to that deity. 3. This 
same animal with the attributes of the god. These three classes com- 
bine the greater portion of figures of all dimensions, which are found 
in cabinets and museums. It is the head which hears the principal 
characteristic attribute of each, whether standing or seated, in a 
natural form or mummified. Egyptian deities are represented in 
every kind of material ; wax, wood, baked clay and glazed, porce- 
lain, marble, hard and soft stone, precious stones, bronze, silver, gold. 
Frequently the jBgures in wood, in stone, or in bronze, are gilt, and 
more frequently they are painted in various and consecrated colours, 
especially for the face and for the nude, nothing in this respect being 
left to the will of the artist. These representations being thus regu- 
lated by law or by custom in all these details, their constant unifor- 
mity is of great assistance in the study of Egyptian mythology, for 
it explains at once the scenes in which these gods appear, whether 
they are represented in the round, in relief, in intaglio, painted on 
' linen, on papyrus, in wood, or in stone, the same attributes always 
indicate the deity, and the combination of these attributes, that of 
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the divine personages, according to the ideas and creed of the Egyp- 
tians. Bunsen remarks that the system of Egyptian mythology, 
as presented to us in its three orders, as in the following section, 
would appear to have been complete at the commencement of the 
historical age, or reign of Menes, the founder of one united Egyptian 
empire, according to him, 3643 b.c. 

The Egyptian system of mythology, as interpreted by Sir Gard- 
ner Wilkinson and the Chevalier Bunsen, recognised three orders 
of deities, of which eight were called the greater gods, twelve were 
considered as the lesser gods, and seven of the third order. 


First Order, 


Female. 

Maut, 

The mother (Buto), 

The temple consort of Khem 
and Amun, 

The goddess of Buto in the 
Delta. 

Neith 

(Without descent, “ I came 
from myself”), 

The goddess of Sais in the 
Delta. 


Male. 

Amun, 

The concealed god, 
The god of Thebes. 


Khem, 

The generative god of nature. 
The god of Panop ol is. 




KNEPH. 


KHEM. 


AMEN. 
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Seti (in Coptic, Satp" 
arrow ”), 

The consort of Kneph, 


Koph (Chnubis), 

The ram-headed god 
Thebes. 

Phtah, 

The creator of the world, 
The god of Memphis. 


Helios, the snn god, 

The god of Heliopolis (On) 
the Delta. 


NEITH. PHTAH. 

Second Order^ 

A. The child of Amun. 

1. Khnnsu (Chonso), Hercules. 

B. The child of Kneph. 

2. Tet (Thoth), Hermes. 

C. The children of Phtah. 

3. Atnmn, Atmn, Atnm. 

4. Pasht (Bubastis), the cat-headed goddess of Bnbastis, 

Artemis. 

D. The children of Ea, Helios. 

5. Hather (Athor), Aphrodite. 

6. Man. 

7. Ma, Thmei (Truth). 

8. Teihii, the lioness-headed goddess. 


\ 






IV. Nebti, Neptlijs, the sister of 
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9. Mimtiiv Mimt (Mamliilis). 

10. Sehak, Sevek, the crocodile-headed god. 

11. Seb, Ghronos. 

12. Hntpe, Netpe (Ehea). 

Third Order. 

L Set, Nubi, Typhon. 

: IL Hesiri, Osiris. 
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V Her-her, Arooris, Hor the elder, the god of Apollinopolis. 

VL Her, Horus, child of Isis and Osiris, “ Her-pa-chrat,” Har- 

' pocrates, «.e. Honis the child, 

VII. Amipn, Anuhis. 

Several of these gods were represented as grouped in sets of thine, 
and each city had its own trinity. In Thehes_ it was Amun-Ea, 
Maut and Chonso ; at Phil® the trinity was Osins, Isis, Horns, a 
group the most frequently represented in most parts of Egypt. 

Four Genii of the Dead. 

Amset. Smaiitf. 

Keblmsnof. 

All the gods are characterized by the beard hanging down from 
the chin. In general, they hold a sceptre surmounted by the ku- 
kufa head, and the sacred Tan. The sceptre is called “tarn, and 
is considered the emblem of power. The sacred tau is the hynibol 
of life or eternal existence. The goddesses carry a sceptio sui- 
Lunted by a lotus flower (emblem of sovereignty); m pictures 
theyfrequeW have wings, and are always ol<Jhed. Iheir com- 
mon hiLglyphio sign is an egg or a snake. The ^ 

goddesses, often carry the whip and crown of the ihaiaohs. Iho 
ktter is called sclen; with the article prefixed, and the nominal 
suffix t, it was pronounced in later times P-schent, and is so written 
by the Greeks. It consists of two parts. According to the pic- 
tm-es,the lower one is red, and called, on that account psc/icr; 
the upper one is white (absch), with the name of Eet. The gods 
and goddesses have, moreover, the royal snake, the type of dominion 
fthe Urmus, basilisk), as a frontlet, like the Pharaohs. Another 
crown is sometimes worn (generally by Osins), the atf. H is com- 
posed of a conical cap, flanked by two ostrich plumes, with a disc 

in front, placed on the boms of a goat. 

The gods and goddesses were principally distinguished according 
to their head-dresses. The following is an enumeration of the 
principal Egyptian deities, as represented under three diflerent 
forms, and as characterized by tlieir head-dresses 

I— Gods and Goddesses of Pure Human Form. 

1. Gods of pure human form bearing on their heads 
Two long plumes, the nude painted 
, blue 


Amun. 
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Two long plumes, the body ityplial lie 

k cap fitting tightly to the head, the 
fiesli green, the body mnminified, 
leaning against the emblem of sta- 
bility; in his hand the emblem of 


A scarabtens, the body of a 
legged dwarf 
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Tlie sun’s disk encircled by an nrasTis, ^ 

tlie flesh coloured red - 

. : .. Seb. 

: A' goose .. ■ ; •• ; 

A lunar disk with a single lock of hair Chonso. 

The lunar crescent, a disk in the midst Thoth. 

Thepschent .. •• •• •• A-Tmu. 

The liet with two feathers, bearing in 
his hands the tan, with the whip 

T 1 .. OSIEIS. 

and crook .. *. •• •* 

The atf, in his hands the whip and ^ 

, .. OsiEis. 

crook .. 

The nilometer, or eniblem of stability , 

surmounted by the atf, his counte- 
nance barbaric .. .. •• •• 

An ostrich feather .. 

T,, ,.11 pi™., an! ta-ns, ft. My 

of a cliilci .. .. •• •• 

The pschent with a single lock of hair, 

his finger to his month Ilonas, the child. 

A disk with nr»us, a body of mon- 

Typhos'. 

strous proportions 

„ , .. A form of Thoth. 

Four plumes 

1 j. Hapimou, the Kile. 

The papyrus plant 

The het, in his hands a hattle-axe, 1 Eaypo, the god of 
shield, and spear .. •• •• '•A “wai. 

Goddesses of human form hearing on their head— 

The cap representing the royal vnltuie 
surmounted by the pschent, the flesh 
yellow 

The tescher ] 

A shuttle I Neith. 

A hawk 



HMEI. 





Jl,— Deities of Human Form 'witli the Head of an Animal 


1. Gods:— 

A ram’s head, bine, snrmonnted by a 

disk and two , plumes A.^riix. 

A ram’s head, green, two long horns 
and the immis Knepti. 

A ram’s head snmionnted by the atf .. Kneph. 

The head of a hawk surmounted by the 
Let and two plumes .. .. .. Phtah, SoKivARr. 

A hawk’s head surmounted by atf .. Ea. 

A hawk’s head surmounted by disk 
and urge IIS .. .. .. .. .. Ea. 

A hawk’s head surmounted b 3 " lunar 

crescent and disk Choarso. 


e head of the ibis surmounted by 

head of the ibis surmounted by a 
lunar crescent, a disk, and feather . . 

hawk’s head surmounted by disk, 

I-tTCTA TilllTAAC? 


Thoth. 


Tiiotii. 


Muntit. 
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Cap representing the royal vulture 
surmounted by the sun’s disk with 
cow’s horns .. .. .. .. •• hsj 

A throne - • * • • • • 

A basket on a house, hieroglyphic for 


‘‘ misti'ess of the house ” . . .. •• Nepthys. 

A number of plumes .. Ank, Anovke. 

A cap representing the royal vulture 
surmounted by het, or het with 
plumes ..... Eileythuia. 

Het with plumes, in her hands battle - ) Anta, the goddess 
axe, shield, and spear .. .. .. f of war. 

The emblem of purity .. .. .. .. Ohemi, Egj^pt. 
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The lieacl of a bull surmounted byvOsmis-ApiSj SERA- 
horns and uneus .. .. .. ..5 pis. 

A hawk’s head surmoimted by pschent Houus. 

The head of a jackal .. .. .. .. Anubis. 

Same, surmounted by pschent and 
^ ^ ^ ^ \ ^ .. ■ Anubis. 

The head of a hippopotamus with body 

of monstrous size .. . . . . .. Seth, Tstphou^. 

The head of an ass .. ... .. .. Set, Seth, Typuoh. 

2. Goddesses: — 

A cat’s head surmounted by uneus .. Pasht. 

Same, surmounted by disk and urseus Pasht. 

A cow’s head surmounted by disk and 
horns .. .. .. .. .. . . .. Athor. 

The head of a lioness surmounted by 

disk and urmus Tefne. 

A cow’s head surmounted by disk and 
urmus .. .. Isis. 

Same, surmounted by disk, horns, and 
two plumes .. .. Isis. 

Same, nursing Horns . . . . . . . . Isis. 

The Four Genii of Amentia or of the Lower World, 

H liman -headed Amset. Jackal-headed Smautf. 

Ape-headed Ha pi. Hawk-headed Kebnsnof. 

These were originally names of Osiris as god of the lower woild. 

III. Symholic Anhmh rep'esentin’g those Gods whose Head-dress iheij 
sometimes hear^ 

Pam with disk, horns, and two plumes on its 


head.. .. .♦ .. Amun. 

Pain with disk and horns on its head .. .. Kneph. 

The urmus with horns .. .. . . .. .. Kheph. 

The urmus with tescher .. .. .. .. .. Neitil 

The scarabmus .. ... Phtah 

Yultnre with the het crown . M 
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Tiilfciire, on its liead the pschent .. .. .. Neith. 

T^e male sphinx, bearded, the red disk and 
iiriBiis on its head .. .. .. .. .. Ea* 

A hawk, on its head the disk and nraans . . Ea. 

Soarabaeus with disk in its fore claws .. A. Ea. 

Hawk with Innar crescent and disk .. .. Chonso. 

Gynocephalns, a tablet in its hand .. .. .. Thoth. 

White ibis .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. Thoth. 

Hawk in a square .. .. .. .. .. .. Athoe. 

Cow with a disk on its head .. . . .. Athoe. 

Lioness with a disk on its head . . . . . . Tefxe. 

Hawk, on its head a disk and plnme .. .. Mhnt. 

A crocodile .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. Seyak. 

Hawk with afcf .. .. Osieis. 

Nycticorax (heron) wearing the atf . . . . Osmis. 

Hawk with head-dress of Isis .. .. .. Isis, 

Hawk with pschent .. .. .. .. *. Hoeus. 

Jackal on an altar, with or without whip .. Atobis. 

Bull with a disk on its head .. .. .. Apis. 

Hawk hovering over a monarch .. .. .. ! Agatho 

j. i dasmon. 

An asp.. .• .. .. .. .. .. .. .. ) Hoehat, Agatho 

Sei'pent, bearded, with two hnman legs .. .. ) daemon. 

An ass .. . . .. .. .. .. .. Seth, Typhon. 

Vulture with outspread wings .. .. .. .. Eileythhya, 

The winged disk with urtei .. .. .. .. j Agatho 

t daemon. 

The great serpent .. .. .. .. Apop (Apophis). 



The sphinx was an emblem of royalty, and the symbol of 

intellectual and physical power. The sphinx was of three kinds 

the Andro-Sphinx, with the head of a man and the body of a lion, 
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denoting tlie tim and physical power; the Crio- 

Sphinx, with the head of a ram and the body of a lion; and the 
Hieraco-Sphinx, with the same body and the head of a hawk. They 

were all types or representations of the king. 












4 % 








The celebrated sphinx in front of the pyramids, in its original 
state, presented the appearance of an enormous conchant andro- 
sphinx, with gigantic paws, between which was a miniature temple 
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with a platform, and flights of steps for approaching it, with others 
leading down from the plain above, the head vras formerly adorned 
with tliG' pschent. The whole is cut out of the solid rock, with the 


f! J 


[T*'- 






exception of the forelegs. The rock was cut into this form about 
the reign of Thotmes lY. On a granite tablet in the temple is the 
oval of this king. An avenue of Sphinxes formed a usual approacli 
to an Egyptian temple. 
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The Piiceiiix is represen fcexl mider the form of a bird, with wings 
partly raised, and seated upon its open claws, having at the hack 
of its head a small tuft of feathers, and in front it raises two human 
arms, as if in an attitude of prayer. It is supposed to be a type of 



ruasxix. 


the Sotliic period, the great year of the Egyptians, at the end of 
which, all the planets returned to the same ]place they occupied 
at its commencement. It was a period of 1461 years, which 
brought round to the, same seasons, their months and festivals. 
The story of its rising from its ashes was a later invention, 
according to Sir Gr. Wilkinson the Egyptian name seems to be 
III-ENES or ‘l>ENES, signifying sseculum,” or a period of years. 

The examples we have here given will he sufficient to give a 
general idea of the representation of the Egyptian deities under the 
three forms above indicated, further and more accurate information 
will be found in tlie works of Sir Gardner Wilkinson and of the 
Chevalier Bunsen. 

Kings and Queens . — The figures of kings and queens which are 
found ill Egyptian monuments of all kinds, are represented in a 
pure human form, nude, dressed, or mummified. For the kings, 
as for the gods, an appendage to the chin, or plaited beard, dis- 
tinguished them from the queens, as from the goddesses. This 
plaited beard is the general mark of the male form in all figures 
sculptured or painted by the Eg}^ptians. The king is recognised 
by two peculiar signs : 1. The serpent (tiraeus), which raises its 
head and swollen neck over his brow and in front of his crown. 
2. The name engraved on his statue, or written by his side on bas- 
reliefs and paintings, and this name is a series of hieroglyphics 
enclosed in an oval or cartouche. The honours of the oval were 
reserved for the kings and queens alone, and for those gods who 
were considered as dynasts, or who had reigned in Egypt ; hut 
in the latter case, the gods can be recognised by their attributes, 
and especially by the head-dress ; the kings being distinguished 
by their purely hiinian forms, and by the richness of their costume. 
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when they are not represented as mnminifiecl. The deceased kings 
are further to he distinguished from ii-ving kings, as the dead kingSy 
passing into the rank of gods hj their apotheosis, bear, like the gods, 
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the sacred tan in one hand, and some other divine attribute in the 
other, the nrseus on their brow, and the head-dress of the god under 
whose protection they had placed themselves when alive. The same 
observation may bo applied to the <][ueens. 



MYmOLOQY OF SCULFTURE. 
Private Individuals,- 
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-Private individuals tear no distinctive sign; 
men have tlieir lieads staved j or covered with hair carefully plaited 
and curled, frequently wigs of a large size, a striped garment (shenti) 
round the loins, falls as far as the knees, and a semicircular collar 




(osHi) with patterns in rows, is worn round the neck and on the 
chest ; the legs are naked, and the feet generally bare. Women wear 
either their own hair or a wig, and their head is covered by a kind 
of striped cap (daft), sloping off to allow the ears to be seen, and 
descending in two long, broad, and rounded masses on each side of 
the neck. They wear a collar round their neck, and arc clothed in 
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a tight-fitting tunic, which descends to their ankles. The head of 
a family is known by his long cane, which is nearly as tall as 
himself. If he is seated with a table before him covered with 
offerings, and sometimes a flame on his head, this is a representation 
of him when deceased, and the ofierings are made by the personages 
of his family ; and if a woman is seated by his side with the flower 
of a lotns in her hand, with or without the flame on her head, this 
is also a representation of her when deceased. In all their funereal 
representations, as in all those of domestic life, the name of these 
private individuals is always written by the side of their head, 
which generally is a short series of hieroglyphics ; preceded, in the 
case of their being deceased, by the characteristic signs of the name 
of Osiris, all men hecoming subjects of this god on their leaving 
life. The small statuettes (shah ti) in a mummified form, without 
any ornament on the head, are offerings made to the deceased by 
their relations and friends, who had the name of the deceased placed 
on them. They are supposed to represent the deceased under the 
form of Osiris. 

Animals . — The figures of animals, sculptured by the Egyptians, 
are remarkable for the perfection of the resemblance, the finish of 
the details, and minute imitation of the colours. If these animals 
are symbolical, their head-dress is that of the god of which they 
are the emblem. If they are represented only in their natural forms 
without any accessory, they represent the animal itself, the form of 
which is given — a lion, a rat, a crocodile ; but it must be observed 
that almost all these animals partook of a symbolic character, which 
is the principal reason of their infinite multiplication. A bird 
with a human head, wearing a disk and horns, represented Athor. 
She was then in a character, connected with the virtuous souls 
who have been admitted to the regions of Ainenti. The scara- 
baeus or beetle rvas an emblem of the -world, and was sacred to 
the sun and to Phtah. Scarahsci, manufactured out of almost every- 
known material, are found in great abundance in Egyptian tombs. 
Of greenstone, carnelian, ha3matite5 granite, serpentine, agate, lapis 
lazuli, plasma, amethyst, and other materials ; a cheaper kind was 
made of limestone, stained to imitate a haider and dearer quality^ ; 
and of the ordinary blue pottery. Many’- bear hieroglyphics, but 
the greater number are quite plain. Those with hieroglyphics 
hear on their bases the figures of deities, sacred animals, names of 
kings, the name of the wearer, and other symbols. A great number 
are funereal, and are engraved with a prayer, or formula, relative 
to the heart or soul of the deceased. These are found between the 
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folds of tlie interior bandages, and on tbe cliest of tlie mnmmios. 
Blany, also, were used as amulets, and are found set in cbahis^ 



collars, lings, etc. They may be classed as ornamental, funereal, 
or historical, some of these last of great size, bearing the name of 
Amunoph III., and his queen Taia, relate to his conquests, his 
lion-hunts, or the public works of his I’eign. The real sacred 
scarabEBus of the Egyptians has been found living in Ethiopia. 
The white ibis is frequently represented by ancient artists, though 
rarely found in Egypt. It has been met with by Bruce in Abyssinia, 
and has been named by Cuvier, Ibis religiosa. Several kinds of 
serpents are found represented, but especially the uraeus, with its 
swollen neck, now known to be the Naia liaje^ a most venomous 
snake. An asp, repi’esented Hor-hat (the Agatlio-dmmon, or prpr 
tooting genius). The great serpent, Apop (Apophis), was the em- 
blem of evil or sin. Another animal often figured in Egyptian 
sculpture and jiainting is the cynocephalus, or dog-headed baboon. 
It was the emblem of the god Thoth. 

SejiulcJiral Tablets , — Sepulchral tablets or stelae, are bas-reliefs of a 
rough stone rounded at the top, and which represent offerings made by 
one or several persons, cither to tbe gods or to men ; the offerings to 
the gods are made by the deceased persons, who in their turn receive 
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tliem from tlieir family. They also contain invocations addressed 
to the deities. These tablets, which are all funereal, have several 
rows of figures; the hieroglyphic inscriptions which accompany 
them explain the subject, and also give the name of the peraonages, 
whether dead or living. These sepulchral tablets are almost all of 
calcareous stone, some of wood. They vary in height from a few 
inches to three, four, and six feet. They were placed in sepulchral 
chambers, and in the tombs of families. 

Eiritscm . — To afford a key to the interpretation of the mytho- 
logical personages, frequently represented in Etruscan art, we 
extract the following from Dennis’s “ Etruria,” The mythological 
system of Etruria is learned partly from ancient writers, partly 
from national monuments, particularly figured mirrors. It was in 
some measure allied to that of Greece, though rather to the early 
Pelasgic s3’-stem than to that of the Hellenes ; hut still more nearly 
to that of Rome, who in fact derived certain of her divinities and 
their names from this source. 

The three great deities, who had temples in every Etrascan city, 
were Tina or Tinia— Cupra— Menrva or Menerva, 

Tinia was the supreme deity of the Etruscans, analogous to the Zeus 
of the Greeks, and the Jupiter of the Romans. He is alwa^^s repre- 
sented on Etruscan monuments with the thunderbolt in his hand. 

CuPRA was the Etruscan Hera or Juno, and her principal shrines 
seem to have been at Veii, Ealerii, and Periisia. Like her counter- 
part among tbe Greeks and Romans, she appears to have been 
worshipped under other forms, according to her various attributes — 
as Feronia, Thalna or Thana, Ilitliyia, Leucothea. 

Mknxwa, as she is called on Etruscan monuments, answers to the 
Pallas Athene of the Greeks. It is probable that the. name by 
which the Romans knew her was of purely Etruscan origin. Like 
her counterpart in the Greek and Roman m^^thology, she is repre- 
sented armed, and with the aegis on her breast, but in addition has 
sometimes wings. 

The other gods represented on Etruscan monuments are : — 

SuMMANUS, who hurled his thunderbolts by night, as Jupiter did 
by day. 

Vej-ovjs or Vedivs, whose thunderbolts made those they struck deaf. 

Erole or Heecle. — Hercules, a favourite god of the Etruscans. 

Sethlans, or Vulcan, represented with a hammer and pincers. 

Phdphluns, the Etruscan Bacchus, also called Veetumnus. 
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Aplu, or Apollo, wlio often appears on Etruscan monnmen ts as 
God of tlie Sxm, being sometimes called UsiL. 

Turms, or Mercmy. 

Turan, or -Venns. 

THKSANj tlie goddess of the dawn— Atiroiu. 

Losna, or L ala, the Etruscan Euna or Diana. , 

Nethuns, or Neptnne, is of rare occurrence on Etruscan monu- 
ments, , ' 

Castur and Puli’uke. — Castor and Pollux, are frequently repre- 
sented on mirrors. 

]Sr ORTi A, the Fortuna of the Etruscans. 

YoLTtJMNA, the great goddess, at whose shrine the confederate 
princes of Etruria held their councils. 

Horta, the goddess of gardens. 

Las A, or Mean. — The goddess of fate, who is represented with 
wings, sometimes with a hammer and nail, as if fixing unalterably 
her decrees, but more frequently with a bottle in one hand and a 
stylus in the other, with which she inscribes her decisions. 

Mantus and Mania, the Pluto and Proserpine of the Etruscan 
creed. Mantus is represented as an old man wearing a crown, with 
wings at his shoulders, and a torch, or it may be large nails in his 
hands, to show the inevitable character of his decrees. Of Mania 
we have no decided representation, but she is probably figured in 
some of the female demons who were supposed to be present at 
scenes of death and slaughter. She was a fearful deity, who was 
propitiated by human sacrifices. 

Chaeun, the great conductor of souls, the infernal Mercury of the 
Etruscans the chief minister of Mantus, is often introduced on sepul- 
chral monuments,, with his numerous attendant demons and Furies. 

The Etruscans also represented mythological animals in clay and 
bronze. The style of these figures, which has all the defects which 
primitive art could not avoid, is sufficiently characteristic of them; 
the most remaihahle is the Chimsera, a monster having the body of 
alien, agoaPs head springing from its back, and a serpent for a 
tail. A bronze chimaBra is in the Florentine Gallery, with an 
inscription in Etruscan charactei'S on the fore leg. The celebrated 
wolf of the capitol is also an Etruscan work, Griffins, sphinxes, 
hippocamps, or sea monsters, Scylla, with a double fish's tail, and 
Typlions, with winged human bodies, terminating in serpents instead 
of legs, are also found on Etruscan monuments i q a better stylo of 
art, being of a later period. 
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Cf-reelc and Boman . — ^As it is by the knowledge of mythology 
and the characteristic attributes of each deity or hero, in coii- 
nexion with the creed and traditions of the Greeks and Eomaiis, 
that the various sculptured representations of their deities and 
heroes can be known* we shall give a concise enumeration of 
their distinctive characteristics and attributes, from Wirikelinan 
and Muller.*^' A dictionary of mythology will afford eveiy infor- 
mation with regard to the history of these deities, but we shall 
more particularly devote our attention to the illustration of the 
attributes and characteristics of the deities as visible in ffgurcd 
representation, and as given to them by Greek and Eomaii sculp- 
tors. 

The forms and attributes of nearly all the Greek and Eoinan 
deities are very uncertain, and their number is considerable and 
various, for, as Cicero confesses, Nos Decs omnes ea facie novimus. 
qua pictores, fictoresque voluerunt.” The mode of representing 
them depended on the caprice of painters and fabulists. We shall 
therefore carefully follow the authorities we have taken as our guide. 

Wo shall first enumerate the forms adopted by” the ancient sculp- 
tors in their representation of the human figure. They were the 
following, and were in close connexion with the spaces which they 
occupied and were intended to fill : 

The Herma, which was a human head on a pillar, having the 
proportions of the human form. It was an intermediate step 
between the isolated statue and the pillar from which the isolated 
statue was historically developed. 

The Bust, a representation of the head down to the shouldei*s, 
sometimes also with the breast and waist, was derived from the 
Herma. 

The Statue was tlie complete development of the human form, 
and was destined to stand alone. The temple images of the gods, 
which are the more perfect representations of the human form, w’ere 
generally isolated statues. 

The Group was when two or more statues were combined. It 
was a form frequently used among the Greeks for pediments of 
temples. The centre figure was then rendered more prominent by 
greater dimensions, the other figures being ai-ranged on both sides of 
it. A p3”ramidal form was thus given to the group, in order to 
adapt it to the shape of the pediment. 

^ We have made large extracts from Muller, but our excuse must be that he is 
au indispensable aiitliority on this subject. 
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We sliall further enuinerate here the different kinds of garments 
adopted as drapery hy the Greek and Eoman sculptors, as frequent 
mention will he made of them in the descriptions of Greek and 
.Roman sculptiii’e. 

Geecujst Costume. 

Among the Greeks their garments were divided into ci/Sr/xara, 
those that were drawn over, and those that were thrown 


round the hocly. The male Chiton was a woollen shirt, originally 
without sleeves, which was then named the Dorian. The Ionian was 
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a long linen garment in many folds, with sleeves. The liimatioii was 
a large square garment worn over the chiton, generally drawn round 
from the left arm, which held it fast, across the back, and then over 
the right arm, or else through beneath it towards the left arm. 
Essentially different from these was the Chlani}’s, which w^as adopted 
in Greece, especially by horsemen and ephebi. It was a mantle 
fastened on the right shonlder with a buckle or clasp (Trepovrj), and 
falling down along the thigh in two lengthened skirts. Covering 
on the head was seldom introduced in sculpture ; the onty coverings 
introduced are thepetasus, which w^as worn by horsemen and ephebi, 
and the Phrygian cap, wdiich is usually given to Paris. 


GRKCiAisr Female Costume. 



Among the Chitons of the w^oinen, the Doric and Ionic are easily 
distinguished. The former, the old Hellenic, was a garment of 
woollen cloth, not very large, without sleeves, and fastened on the 
shoulders by clasps. This, also called the (rxtcrrds fre- 

quently so short as not to reach the knees. It 
WTXS only joined together on one side, and on 
the other was left partly open or slit up, to 
allow a free motion of the limbs. Diana and 
the Amazons are frequently represented in this 
chiton. The Ionic, which the Athenians bor- 
rowed from the lonians, was of linen, all sewed, 
provided with sleeves, very long and in many 
folds. In both, for the ordinary eGstuiiie, the 
girdle (C^rr;) is essential ; it lies around tlie 
loins, and by the gathering up of the garment 
forms the koXttos. There was also a peculiar 
kind of dress, which seems to have been a 
species of double chiton, called SlttXols, SxTrXotStor, 
and Tjfiih'TrXoiSLoi/, It was the upper part of the 
cloth forming the chiton, which was larger 
than was required for the ordinaiy chiton, and 
w’-aa therefore thrown over the front and back. The himation of 
women had in general the same fonn as that worn by men ; a 
common use, therefore, might have existed. The mode of wearing 
was nearly tlie same, only the envelopment was generally more 
complete and the arrangement of the folds richer. 

The peplos was an ample shawl, which was worn round the body. 
Sometimes it was so arranged as to cover the head, while it enx^eloped 
the body. It was so worn by brides. 
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Roman CosTaME. 

The Eoiuian tunic, like tke Greek chiton, was a woollen under- 
gai'inent. It was sometimes girded with a belt, or girdle, round the 
waist, but was usually wmrn loose. The toga was an outer garment, 
of a semi-circular shape and of great length, and so worn as to let 
its ends fall on both sides down to the gi’ound in considerable 
masses. The stola, which was a tunic with a broad border, and the 
palla, wliich was a kind of large shawl worn over the stola, were 
female dresses. 


THE TWELVE OLYMPIAN DEITIEB. 

Zeus.— -Jupiter. 

He was represented either standing or sitting. The sitting pos- 
ture, in which the himation, which is sunk down to the loins, 
foi'ins the usual drapery, is con- 
nected witli the idea of tranquil 
power, victorious rest. The standing 
postui'e, in which the himation is 
often entirely discarded, or only the 
hack is covered, carries with it the 
idea of activity; Zeus is then con- 
ceived as protector, patron of political 
activity, or as the god who punishes 
and guards with tlmnderholts. The 
characteristic features of his head (as 
stamped by Phidias) are remarkable 
in the arrangement of the hair, which 
rose up from the centre of the foie- 
head, and then fell down on both 
sides like a mane ; the brow clear 
and bright above, but greatly arch- 
ing forward beneath, mild lineaments 
round the upper lip and cheeks, the 
full rich beard descending in large 
wavy tresses. He was also given a jurrnm. • 

noble, ample, and open chest, as well 

as a powerful but not an unduly enlarged muscular develop- 
ment of the whole body. His usual attributes are the sceptre, 
eagle, thunderbolt, and a figure of Victory in his hand, 
and sometimes a cornucopia. The Olympian Zeus sometimes wears 
a wreath of olive, and the Dodonoan Zeus a wreath of oak leaves. 

M ,2 
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In tlie character of Zens Meilichios he assnmed a inore j^onthful and 
softer form, with less beard and mascnline yigoiir in the coun- 
tenance. In the character of Zens Orkius, the oath avenger at 
Olympia, he appeared the most terrible, with a thunderbolt in each 
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hand. Sometimes he appears represented as a child, in accordance 
with the Cretan myth, with the goat Amalthse, or lying on the 
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ground, with the Ciiretes around him. He frequently also appears, 
especially in the later period of art, under the me tamorphosed forms 
of a bull carrying off Europa, of a swan embracing Leda, of a satyr 
enclasping Antiope, of an eagle bearing away G-anymede. Under 
Adrian he was worshipped as Jupiter Serapis, assuming the attrilnites 



HEAD OF SEKAPIS. 


of an Egyptian deity who presided over the dead. He is then 
usually represented with a modius on his head, and rays. 

Busts , 

Colossal bust found at Otricoli, Vatican; another in the 
Boboli Gardens, Florence ; others in the British Museum. 

Serapis, Vatican. British Museum. 

S'l’ATUES : — 

The Verospi Jupiter. 

A. seated statue in the Vatican. 

Hera. — J uno. 

The principal attribute of Hera is the veil which the betrothed 
virgin draws around her, as the symbol of her separation from the 
1‘est of the world. Phidias characterizes her, in the frieze of the 
Parthenon, by the throwing back of the veil. She generally wears 
a sort of crown, or diadem, called steplianos. The countenance of 
Hera, as it was established, probably by Polyclitus, presents forms 
of unfading bloom and ripened beauty, softly rounded, without too 
much plumpness ; awe-inspiring, but free from riiggedness, as ex- 
emplifiecl in the noble colos>sal head of the villa Ludovisi. The 
forehead, encompassed with hair flowing obliquely down, forms a 
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gently arched triangle ; the rounded and open eyes look straight 
forward. Wiiikelman remarks that she may be known, not only 
by her lofty diadem, but by her large eyes, and an imperious 
mouth, the line of which is so characteristic that we can say, simply 
from seeing such a mouth in profile, that it is a head of Juno, Her 
figure is blooming, completely developed, that of a matron who 
always continues to bathe, as is related of Hera, in the foimtaiii of 



virginity. Her costume is a chiton, which merely leaves the neck 
and arms bare, and a himatioii, which lies around the middle of the 
figure; in statues of improved art, the veil is for the most pai’t 
thrown towards the hack of the head, or omitted altogether. By 
the Eomans she was frequently represented as the goddess of mar- 
riage, Juno Pronuba. The Romans had also a peculiar mode of 
representing her as Juno Sospita, with a goat’s skin round her body, 
a double tunic, a lance and shield. 

The peacock was consecrated to her. 

Busts : — 

The Ludovisi bust. 

Statues : — 

The Parnese Juno, Naples. 

The Barherini Juno, in the Vatican. 

Poseidon. — ^Neptune. 

Poseidon was for the most part, in earlier times especially, repre- 
sented in lofty repose, and carefully di-aped ; although, however, ho 
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was even at that time also sculptured entirely naked, and in violent 
action. The flourishing period of Greek art unfolded the idea more 
characteristically ; it gave to Poseidon, with a somewhat more 
slender structure of body, a stronger muscular development than to 
Zeus, which is generally rendered very prominent hy the posture, 
and to the countenance more angular forms, and less clearness and 
repose in the features ; his hair also is less flowing, more bristling 



and disordered, and the pine wreath forms for it a fitting, although 
not frequently used, ornament. He is frequently represented with 
his spouse Ainpbitrite, accompanied by sea gods. His amour with 
the fouiitaiii nymph Amymone, also forms a frequent subject in 
figured representation. His. attributes were the trident, and the 
dolphin. 

Bust':— ' 

Prom Ostia, in the Vatican. 

Stai'ues : 

In the western pediment of the Parthenon. 

Torso in the British Museum. 

Dkmetee. — Geres. 

Dcmeter appears more matronly and motherlike than Hera, the 
expression of her countenance, the hack part of which is concealed 
by an upper garment, or a veil, is softer and milder; her form 
appears, in completely enveloping drapery, broader and fuller, as 
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becomes the mother of all (^ra/x/xT^rcop). The crown of corn- ears, poppy 
and ears of corn in her hands, the torches, the frnit-basket, also the 
swine beside her, are the most frequent attributes. 

The goddess is not unfrequently seen enthroned alone, or with 
her daughter, Persephone, Proserpine. * 

Statues : ; . 

Ceres, in the Yilla Borghese. British ]\Iuseum. 

Ceres. Villa Albani. 

Ceres. Louvre. 

Apollo. 

Apollo was a favourite subject of the great artists who immediately 
preceded Phidias. At that period Apollo 'was formed more mature 
and manly than afterwards, with limbs stronger and broader, coun- 
tenance rounder and shorter ; the expression more serious and stern 
than amiable and attractive, for the most part iindraped, when he 
was not imagined as the Pythian Citharmdns. He is shown thus in 
numerous statues, many vase paintings, and also coins. On these we 
find the elder form of the head of Apollo often very gracefully de- 
veloped, but still the same on the whole, until down to the time of 
Philip. The laurel wreath, and the hair parted at the crown, 
shaded to the side along the forehead, usually waving down the 
neck, sometimes, however, also taken up and pinned together, hei*6 
serve particularly to designate the god. 

The more slender shape, the more lengthened oval of the head, 
and the more animated expression, Apollo doubtless received es- 
pecially from the younger Attic school, by which he was frequently 
sculptured. The god was now conceived altogether younger, with- 
out any sign of manly ripeness, as a youth not yet developed into 
manhood, in whose forms, however, the tenderness of youth seemed 
wonderfully combined with massive strength. The longish oval 
countenance, which the bow of the hair (crobylus) above the fore- 
head often lengthened still more, and which served as an apex to 
the entire upstriving form, has at the same time a soft fulness and 
massive firmness ; in every feature is manifested a lofty, proud, and 
clear intelligence, whatever the modifications may he. The forms 
of the body are slender and supple; the hips high, the thighs 
lengthy ; the muscles without individual prominence, rather fused 
into one another, are still so marked as that agility, elasticity of 
form, and energy of movement, become evident. However, the 
configuration here inclines sometimes more to the gymnastic 
strength of Hermes, sometimes to the effeminate fulness of 
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Dionysii«. According to Wiiikelman, the highest conception of 
ideal male beauty is especially expressed in the Apollo, in whom 
strength of adult y^ears is found nnited with the soft forms of the 
most beautiful spring-time of youth. The artistic representations 
of this deity may be given as the following; — 

1. Apollo Gallinicos having just slain his adversary, Python or 

Tityos, his countenance still expressive of anger and 
disdain, and noble pride of conquest ; as in the Apollo 
Belvidere. 

2. The god reposing from battle, his right arm resting on his 

head, and the quiver, with closed lid hanging beside him ; 
as in the Apollino, of the Florentine Gallery. 

3. The lyre-playing Apollo (Citharsedus), who appears vari- 

onsly costumed, although a complete envelopment in the 
chlamys here ..prevails, as in the Apollo Oitliarmdus of the 
Vatican. 

4. The Pythian Agonistes. In this the drapery is perfected 

into the solemn and gorgeous costume of the Pythian 
Stola, exhibiting at the same time a soft, roundish, almost 
feminine form. 

Attributes; 

The lyre, a bow and quiver, a griffin. 

Sta-TUES : 

Early , — The Apollo of Canachus. Paris. 

The Apollo Gallinicos, or Belvidere. Vatican. 

Apollo Lyoius, or Apollino. Florentine Gallery. 

Apollo Githareedus, Vatican. 

Apollo Sauroctonos. Vatican. In bronze, in the Villa Albani, 

Apollo Citbarmdus, seated, in porphyry. Naples. 

Apollo Musagetes. Naples. 

A small statue of ApoHo, in bronze. Naples. 

Artemis. — Diana. 

In the earlier style the goddess invariably appears in long and 
elegant drapery (in Stola). In later times, when Scopas, Praxiteles, 
and others had perfected the ideal, Artemis, like Apollo, was 
formed slender and light-footed, her hips and breast without the 
fulness of womanhood ; the still undeveloped forms of both sexes 
before puberty, here seem, as it were, arrested, and only unfolded 
into greater size. The countenance is that of Apollo, only with 
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less prominent forms, inoro tender and rounded ; the hair is often 
bound up over the foreliead into a knot (crobylus), but still oftener 
gathered togethei' into a bow at the back, or on the crown of the 
head. IJor dress was a Doric chiton, either girt high, or dewing 
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DIANA TRIFORMIS. 

down to the feet. She is often represented in statues as Artemis 
the huntress, in very animated movement ; sometimes in the act of 
taking tho arrow from the quiver in order to discharge it ; some- 
times on tho point of shooting it. She is generally represented 
under two phases : as a slaying deity, in connection with the chase, 
and as a lifo-giving, light-bringing goddess (Luoifora), when she 
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appears liolcling a torcll. Tlie Greeks have also given her three 
dilierent characters : as the moon, she was Lncina; as the goddess 
of the chase, Diana ; as a deity of the lower regions, Hecate. AVheu 
represented under this triple form, with corresponding attrihntes, 
she was styled Triformis, or Trivia, as statues. of this kind were 
iisiially placed in towns and villages where three ways met. As 
the Artemis of the Ephesians, she was the personification of the 
irnctifying and all-nonrishing power of nature. Her image in 
this character represented her with many hreasts (iroXv/Aacrros, 
multimamma). 

Her attributes are the how, quiver, and ariows; or a speai', stag, 
and, dogs. ■ 

Statu.es : ' 

Diana a la biche. Louvre. 

Diana of Gahii. Louvre. 

Diana Yenatrix. Vatican. 

Diana. Florentine Gallery. 

Diana Triformis. British Musoiim. 

Diana, draped. British Museum. 

IlEPHiESTUS. — VULCAK. 

Hephaestus was represented as an industrious and vigorous man, 
bearded, and of a mature age. He is more clearly recognized in the 
few works which remain of him by his semi-oval cap, and the chiton, 
which leaves the right shoulder and arm uncovered. He holds a 
hammer or some other instrument in his hand. 

Athena. — Minerva. : 

In the statues of early Greek art, in its more advanced state, 
Athena always appears in martial costume, stepping forward more 
or less; clad over the chiton with a stiffly-folded peplos, and a 
aegis, which sometimes also lay over the left arm, serving as a 
large shield, or covered the whole back, besides the breast : in later 
times, on the contrary, it became more and more contracted. The 
outlines of the body have less feminine fulness in the hips and 
breast, at the same time that the forms of the legs, arms, and back 
are developed in a more masculine manner. The countenance has 
already the peculiar cast which improved art further unfolded, but 
at the same time veiy harsh and ungraceful features. Since Thidias 
perfected the ideM of Athena, tranquil seriousness, self-conscious 
power, and clearness of intellect always remained the fundamental 
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charaeter of Pallas. Her virginity is notljing else tlian exaltation 
aLove all feminine weakness ; ske is too masculine herself to he 
capable of surrendering herself to man. The pure forehead, the 
long and finely-shaped nose, the somewhat stern cast of the mouth 
and cheeks, the large and almost angular chin, the eyes not fully 
opened and rather downcast, the hair artlessly shaded back along 
the brow, and flowing down upon the neck: all features in which 
early harshness appears transformed into grandeur, are in complete 
accordance with this wonderful ideal creation. She is chiefly 
characterized by her helmet, either the lofty, highly-ornamented 
Phidian helmet, which is given to her in the gem of Aspasus, and 
on the coins of Athens after the time of Phidias, or the close fitting, 
unadorned Corinthian helmet, as on the coins of Corinth, and in the 



HEAD OF PALLAS, WITH OOKINTHIAX HELMET. 

Pallas of Velleiri. The modifications of this form stand in intimate 
connection with the diupery. Athena, in the first place, has, in 
many statues of the perfected style, a himation thrown about her, 
either so as that falling over in front, it lies merely ainimd the 
lower part of the body, and thus heightens the majestic impression 
of the form, or so as to conceal the left arm and a portion of the 
mgisj whereby the goddess receives a peculiarly peacefid character. 
This Athena has always the shield resting on the ground, or wants 
it altogether j she is accordingly conceived as a victorious (hence also 
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the Kike in her liaiifl) and peacefully-Tnling goddess. Of this kind 
was the celebrated chryselephantine statue by Phidias in the 
Parthenon. In contrast to it stand the statues of Pallas in the 
Doric chiton, with the heinidiploidion, but withont the himation ; 



a costume which is immediately adapted for combat. With this 
drapery agrees veiy well an uplifted shield, which characterized 
the Pallas Promachos of Phidias, and is probably to be restored in 
many statues of Pallas executed after a sublime model, which 
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a soiuowliat more combative action than nsual in the bold 
ftweep of the a?gis, and the whole hearing of the body, and are 
di^tingnishod by tJio particularly powerful and athletic form of the 
limbs, ^\lun•e, therefore, Athena appears in smaller woi’ks of art, 
hastening i<.> battle or already engaged in combat, uplifting the 
lance, or hurling the thunderbolt, she has always this drapery. 
I lowever she is also to be found in the same garb as a politically 
active, as an oratorical, and without helmet or aegis, as a peace- 
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establishing goddess ; and this more lightly clad Athena is also to 
ho fonnd in small bronze statues with shield laid down, and a patera 
in the hand, especially in reference to concp.iests jnst achieved. 

A^ftkibutiuS : 

■ An olive branch,' a serpent, an.'owl, a cock, a, lance,. .a shield 
with the Gorgon Medusa’s head on it. 

Statufs : 

Marly . — Minerva Polias, at Athens. 

Pallas Athena, from iEgina. Municli. 

Pallas from Herculaneum. Naples. 

Pallas of Velietri. Louvre. 

The Farnese Minerva. Naples, 

Pallas Athena. Vatican, 

Fallas. Dresden. 

Minerva Meclica. Vatican. 

Fragments of Statue, from the western pediment of the 
Partlicnon, in the British Museum, 


Ares. — Mars. 

A compact and muscular development, a thick, fleshy neck, anc 
short, disordered hair, seem to belong universally to the conceptioi 
of the god. Arcs has smaller eyes, somewhat more wideiy-dis- 
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tended nostrils, a less serene foroliead tlian oilier sons of rhipiier. 
AYitli regard to age, lie appears more manly than Apollo, and even 
than Hermes, the yonth (epliebos) among the gods — as a youthful 
man, whom, like almost all heroes, early art formed with a beard, 
improved art, on the contrary, without beard ; the former repre- 
sentation, however, was also preserved in many districts and for 
many purposes. , 

The drapery of Ares, where he does not appear entirely un- 
dressed, is a chlam^^s. On reliefs in the archaic stylo he is seen 
in armour; in later times he retained merely the helmet. He 
usually stands; a vigorous stride marks the Gradivus on Roman 
coins; the legionaiy eagle and other signs, the Stator and III tor 
(who recovered them) ; victories, ti'ophies, and the olive branch, 
the Victor and Pacifier. Scopas sculptured a sitting Arcs, he was 
doubtless conceived as reposing in a mild mood, wliich seems also 
to be the meaning of one of the chief statues extant (the Imdovisi 
Mars), ill which a cony after Scopas is, perhaps, preserved to us. 
In groups he is frequently represented together with Aphrodite, 
symbolical of the union of war and love, wliich in the posture of 
the bodies and disposition of the drapery, indicate a famous original. 
In Roman art he is sometimes represented as descending to Rhea 
Silvia, a subject pleasing to the Romans, as they considered him 
their progenitor. 

Attributes 

Spear, helmet, and shield. The wolf and woodpecker were 
sacred to him. 

Statues : — 

The Ludovisi Mars. Villa Ludovisi, Rome. 

Borghese Mars. I^ouvre. 

Mars and Venus. Plorentino Gallery. 

AriiuoniTE. — V knus. 

When art, in the cj^clo of Aphrodite, soared above rude stones and 
shapeless idols, it suggested the idea of a goddess powerfully sway- 
ing, and everywhere was usual to represent her 

enthroned, with s3Tnbo]s of blooming nature and luxuriant fertility ; 
ber drapery was complete, only that, perhaps, ihe chiton parily dis- 
closed her left breast, and gracefull^^-folded, as an affected grace in 
drapeiy and motion belonged, of all others, to ihe character of Aphro- 
dite. Art in the Phidian period also represented in Aphi'odite ihe 
sexual relation in its sacrednoss and dignity. Later Attic art at first 
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t.rcatod the idea of Aphrodite with a purely sensual enthusiasm, 
and deified in her no longer a world-swaying power, hut 1he indi- 
vidiual eipbodiment of the most charming womanhood - nay, it even 
placod this ideal, released from moral relations, in decided contrast 
therewith. I he forms which improved art gave to Aphrodite are 
mos ly those natural to the eex. She is altogether a woman, in a 
much fuller sense of the word, than Athena or Artemis. The 
npened bloom of the virgin is, in many modifications, the stage of 
physical advancement which is adhered to in the forms of the body 
Ihe shoulders are narrow, the bosom has a maidenly development, 
the fulness of the hips tapers away into elegantly shaped feet, 
which, _ little adapted for standing or treading firmly, seem to betray 
a hurried and tender gait. The countenance of Jimonian fulnes.; 
and grand development of features in the elder representation, 
appears afterwards more delicate and lengthened ; the languishing 
eye (uypor) and smiling mouth are combined with the general exnrest 
.Sion of grace and sweetness. The hair is arranged with elegance, 
usually encpled hy a diadem, and gathered into it in the earlier 
reijesentations,but knotted together into a how (crohylos) in the 
undraped statues of Tenus, produced by later art. Here also, the 
essential m^ifications of the fom, are closely connected with the 
drapery. The entirely draped Aphrodite, who, however, for the 
most part wears only a thin chiton, which but slightly conceals the 

movement of the left arm merely draws 
toivvard a little upper garment, which is falling down behind 
m denved from the Urania of the early artists” ac^rding lo 
Winkelman his celestial Venus, the daughter of Jupiter and 
aimoma, is different from tlie other Venus, who is the dfuditer of 

peCTlkV a high diadem of the kind 

Anliicl to Ve us ft T' mother 

ti. I "™r“ • 

god(Io»t of kwful, wedded love Idle eivlo *Tf 
Oihe,™ ,1,0 S 

a«»g.i.ica “ei^ilTe 1“"' 

which, without the chiton have onlv A ™ 

round the lower porlion onhrbodv auT 

same time by the pladnc^ of ol f ^ T. at the 

Venus of Mho ^Jn ' these T ^ elevation, as in the 

aspect; the fonps of tt T. . 

pa toims of the body are remarkably firm, and, though 
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In groups AjJlirodite frequently appeal’s -with her child Eros in 
fondling representations, and with tiie Gharites (Graces) when she 
is adorned by them. There are also numerous representations of 
Aphrodite as a sea deity, in which the loveliest product of the 
watery deep is usually combined and placed in contrast with the 
grotesque beings which are destined to express the wild and 
changeable nature of the ocean. Among the proper love intrio-ues 
of Aphrodite, her amour with Ares and the legend of Adonis gave 
not a little occupation to Greek art in the good times. More works 
of art relate to the Trojan mythus; the competition for the prize of 
beauty gave to artists of different kinds occasion for manifold 
representations. Avery excellent work of sculpture— Aphrodite per 
suading Helen to fulfil her promise to Paris-forms the basis of 
numerous reliefs still preserved. The goddess is frequently seen 
aiding lovers-for instance, Peleus in the obtainment of Thetis 
especially in vase paintings, either enthroned or standino- but 
always completely draped, for the naked Aphrodite of later^art is 
foreign to the vase style. Here we only recognise her by her 
elegant drapery and her manner of holding it, and also by her 
attributes. 

Attributes : — 

The dove, the swan, the swallow, the sparrow, a bird called 
lynx, tlie myrtle, the rose, the apple, a mirror. 

Early Bepresentation:— • 

^"capitoi*”^^^"^^*' in the 

Statues : — 

The Venus de Medici, Florentine Gallery 

Venus Viotrix, of Melos, Louvre. 

Venus of the Capitol. 

Repetition in the British Museum 

Venus Genetrix Louvre. According to Flaxman, a copy 

of the draped Venus of Cos. * copy 

Venus of Arles, Louvre. 

Townely Venus, British Museum. 

Venus Callipygos, Naples. 

Venus Viotrix, with Cupid, of Capua, Naples. 

Ci’ou Angerona, British Museum. 

Ciouchmg Venus, Plomntine Gallery. 

Venus of Menophantus, Chigi Palace, Rome. 
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Hermes — ^Mercury. 


By tlie aboriginal inliabitants of Greece, Hermes was represented 
as tbe giver of all good, in tlie form of a stake provided with a 
bearded bead and a pliallus. In tbe further advance of civilization, 
gain and traffic being tbe chief object of men’s wishes, be was con- 
verted into an economical and mercantile deit}’-, and received tbe 
form of an active powerful man with thick pointed beard, and long 
tresses, in a clilainys thrown back— the dress best adapted for 
rapid movement — with a travelling hat, talaria, and the kerykeion 
(caducens) in his hand, which is often like a sceptre. lie is thus 
exhibited universally in works of early art. 

The higher development of the form of Hermes originated witli 
the Gymnasia, over which the god had presided from early times, as 
he from whom flows corporeal vigour. 

It is probably to be ascribed to the 
later Attic school, after the Peloponne- 
sian war. He now became the gym- 
nastically perfected ephebos, with large 
expanded chest, slender but powerful 
limbs, which had received their de- 
velopment especially through the exer- 
cises of the Pentathlon (running, leap- 
ing, and the discus) ; his dress that of 
the Attic ephebi, a chlamys, which ap- 
pears for the most part much abridged, 
and not unfrequently the petasos as a 
covering for the head, the hair of 
which, according to the cnstoin of 
young men at that age, appears cut 
short awa}^ and not much curled. The 
features indicated a calm and acute 
intellect, and a friendly, benevolent 
disposition, which is also expressed in 
the gentle inclination of the head ; they 
do not pretend to the noble and proud 
look of Apollo, but with broader and flatter forms, have still some- 
thing uncommonly flue and graceful. Winkelman remarks: ‘‘The 
youth which is so beautiful in Apollo, advances to mature years in 
other youthful gods, and becomes manly in Mercury and Mars. 
Mercury is distinguished by a particular delicacy of countenance, 
which Aristophanes would have called Attikov jAXcttos, an Attic look, 
and his hair is sliort and curly.” Among the statues wo distinguish, 
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first, a class in wMcH the Hermes ideal evidently soared to its 
highest point : figures of ripened youth, and full of solid strength, the 
expression of whose countenance melts into a gentle smile, in firm 
tranquil posture, the chlainys thrown hack from the beautifully turned 
limbs, and wrapped round the left arm ; in these, Hermes was 
evidently conceived as patron of gymnic exercises and bestower of 
bodily strength, as the palm-tree beside him also indicates, as 
exemplified in the Belvidere Mercury. This was formerly styled 
an Antinous and a Meleager, but its resemblance to the Farnese 
Mercury and to a gem in the Florentine Gallery have proved it to 
be a Mercury. ISText to these come statues similarly draped, in 
which, however, the gesture of the uplifted right hand shows that 
Hermes is to be conceived as the god of eloquence, as Hermes 
Logics : a conception which was very easily and naturally formed 
out of that of the god of gain and herald of the gods. As executor 
of the commands of Zeus, Ave see him half sitting and already half 
springing up again, in order to hasten away ; sometimes in bronzes, 
winging his flight gaily through the air ; also reposing after a long 
journey, when he leans his arm merely on a pillar, and does not 
double it over his head — an attitude which would be too efieminate 
and careless for Hermes. Hermes, the performer of sacrifices ; the 
protector of cattle, and especially of sheep; the iuAmntor of the lyre, to 
whom therefore the tortoise is sacred ; lastly, the guide of souls 
and restorer of the dead to life, is seen chiefly in Avorks of slighter 
compass. He is also represented as a thievish child, illustrating 
the Homeric myth. The purse Avas an attribute of Hermes in 
later times. 

Attributes : — 

The Petasos, a travelling hat Avith a broad brim, Avhich in 
later times Avas adorned Avith tAvo small Avings. The 
herald’s staff (pa^Sos). The Avinged sandals The 

caduceus, the palm-tree, the tortoise. 

Bust 

In the possession of the Duke of Buccleuch. 

Statues : — 

The Belvidere Mercury, Yatican. 

Mercury, in the Yilla Albani. 

The Farnese Mercury, British Museum. 

Mercury, Lansdowne House. 

Mercury reposing, in bronze, Naples. 
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Hestia — Vesta, 

Tlie form of tliis goddess is that of a woman in matronly costume, 
yet without the character of motheiiiness, standing at rest or en- 
throned, with Broad powerful forms, and a serious expression in her 
clear and simple features. 

Statue . ■ 

Vesta, formerly in the Giustiniani Palace. 

Dionysus—Bacchus. 

The elder Dionysus, commonly called the Indian Bacchus, was 
represented under a stately and majestic form, with a magnificent 
luxuriance of curling hair restrained by the mitra, gently fiowing 
beard, clear and blooming features, and 
the oriental richness of an almost femi- 
nine drapery, with usually, at the same 
time, the drinking cup, or karchesion, 
and a vine-shoot in his hand. It was not 
till afterwards, — at the time of Prax- 
iteles, that the youthful Dionysus, con- 
ceived as at the age of the ephebos, was 
modified therefrom ; in him also the 
corporeal forms, which flow softly into 
one another without any prominent 
muscular development, bespeak the half- 
feminine fiatnre of the god, and the 
features of the countenance present a 
peculiar blending of hapj)y intoxica- 
tion, with a dark and undefined long- bust or indiax bacohus, 
ing, in which the Bacchian frame of 

feeling appears in its most refined form. Winkelman thus cha- 
racterizes him: “In tlie most beautiful statues, he always appears 
with delicate, round limbs, and the full expanded hips of the female 
sex, for, according to the fable, he was brought up as a maiden. 
The forms of his limbs are soft and flowing, as though inflated 
by a gentle breath, and with scarcely any indication of the hones 
and cartilages of the knees, just as these are found in youths of 
the most beautiful shape. The type of Bacchus is a lovely boy, 
who is treading the boundaries of the spring-time of life and 
adolescence, in whom emotions of voluptuousness, like the tender 
shoots of a plant, are budding, and who, as if between sleeping 
and waking, half in a dream of exquisite delight, is hegimiing to 
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collect and verify the pictures of his fancy ; his features are full of 
sweetness, but the joyonsness of his sonl is not manifested wholly in 
his coimtenance.” Yet even these forms and features admit of a 



grand ainl powerfully im])ressive development, in which Ih'onysns is 
roYeiik'd as son of the lightning, as the god of irresistihle powei-. 
iho mitra around the forehead, and the vine or ivy crown throwing 
its shade from above, produce a very advantageous effect in the 
BaccJiian expression ; the hair flows down softly and in long ringlet, s 
on the slioniders ; the body, wilh the exception of a roc-skin, re/ipls, 
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tliiwn aroiind it, is iisTially quite naked, only tke feet are some- 
times covered witli Iiigli, ornamented boots, the Dionysian cotbnrni ; 
tlie lig'bt ivy- entwined staff witli tbe pine cone (nartliex, thy rsns) 
serves as a supporting sceptre. Howevei’, a himation falling down 
to the loins is also suitable to the character of Dionysus; sometimes, 
too, ill later art he is dressed completely in female fashion. The 
posture of the statues of Dionysus is generally that of reclining 
comfortably, or lying ; he is seldom enthroned ; in gems and in 
pictures we see him walking with tottering steps, and riding on his 
hivourite animals, or drawn by them. A favoured satyr is often 
given him as a support, Methe is his cupbearer. Many other repre- 
sentations of Dionysus are found in works of art in connection with 
the varions myths related of him. His being carried by Hermes as 
a child, and consigned to the care of nymphs and satyrs, his finding 
his bride Ariadne, the Naxian solemnization of his nuptials, are 
frequent subjects in works of art. He is also represented in the 
circle of frenzied msenads, subduing and punishing Fentheus and 
Lycnrgus, the insnlters and foes of his worship, and also the piratical 
Tyrrhenians, by means of his bold satyrs, and in rich relievo repre- 
sentations, celebrating the triumphs of the conquest of India. 
AT'rElBUTES : — 

The thyrsus, the vine, laurel, the dolphin, the tiger, a 
serpent, lynx, panther, and the ass. 

Elder or Iitdiak. 

Bust: — 

Indian Bacchus, Louvre, British Museum. 

Statues:-— 

Indian Bacchus, Vatican ; on the border of the mantle is 
inscribed Sardanapalus. 

Youthful DiOiS’Ysus. 

Busts : — 

Vatican, British Museum. 

Statues : — 

The Ludovisi Bacchus. 

Bacchus, Villa Albani. 

Bacchus, Louvre. 

Bacchus handing bunch of grapes to panthci', Vatican. 

Bacchus pouring wine front Karchesion, Florentine Gallery. 

Earn ese Bacchus, Naples. 

liichelieii Bacchus, Louvre. 

Bacchus and Ampolns, British Museum. 
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DEITIES IN' CONNECTION WITH DIONYSUS. 

Sat YES, Fauns. 

TJieir cliaracteristies are limbs powerfully built, but not ennobled 
by gymnastics, sometimes flabby, sometimes firm ; snub-nosed, 
and otlierwise umiobly formed countenances, with ]-)ointcd goat-liko 



RONDANINr FAUN. 


ears; sometimes also protuberances on the neck, and in old flo'm-es 
baldness of tbe forebead ; the bair bristly and often erect; moreover, a 
scanty tail ; tbese are tbe marks, in very manifold gradations, how- 
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ever, of tlie figures wliieli were called satyrs in tlie genuine language 
of Gi-eek poetry and art, from wliicli the Roman poets first ventured 
to (loi^art, who identified them witli the Roman fauni, who are 
described as half men, half goats, and with horns. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the satyrs rise into very noble, slender shapes, which are 
scarcely betrayed by anything but the pointed ears. Winkelnian 
Hays, “ The most heautifal statues of fauns present to us an image of 
ripe beautiful youth, in perfect proportion. Several statues of young 
satyrs and fauns, resembling each other in attitude and feature, 
have been found in Rome, the original of which, it is possible, was 
the celebrated satyr of Praxiteles, which was regarded by the artist 
himself as his best work.’' 

The more decided satyrs’ forms may be classified as folhnvs : 1 . 
The gracefully reclining flute-players, with indolence, and a slight 
dash of petulance, but without rudeness in the expression. 2. The 
stui’dy and joyous figure of the cymbalists. 3. Dancers. 4. filie 
wild entlinsiastic, inspired hy Bacchus. 5. Blender and powerfully- 
built hunters. 6. Satyrs l^dng at ease, often with pretension to the 
completion of some great work. 7. Sleepers stretched out comfort- 
ably, also in a coarse and indecent manner, exhaling the perfumes of 
wine. 8. Lascivious satyrs, drawing the garments from the persons 
of Bacchantes and Hermaphrodites, and struggling with them. 9. 
Satyrs occupied with the processes of preparing wine in the earliest 
and simplest manner, and exhibiting their rude efibrts with a sort of 
pride. 10. Carousing figures pouring out wine for themselves. 11. The 
combatants of the Tyrrhenians, amid whose wildness there gleams 
through, nevertheless, an insolent joviality. Earlier antiquity formed 
satyrs more as bugbears and caricatures; the more tender and 
youthful forms, in which there is combined with the satyric 
character an exceedingly graceful figure and an amiable roguishness, 
first made their appearance in the later Attic school. Plaxman thus 
characterizes them; “ The fauns are youthful, spiightly, and 
teudonous, their faces round, expressive of merriment, not without 
an occasional mixture of mischief.” 

Statues:—:;," ' 

The satyr or faun, Capitol, Vatican ; ancient copies of ilie 
Satyr of Praxiteles, ^ ^ ^ 

The Barherini Faun, Munich. 

The Faun, fw rosso Capitol, 

lioiidanini Faun, British Museum. 

Drunken Faun, Vatican. 

The Dancing Faun, Florentine Gallery. 

Young Fann playing the pipe, Louvre, 
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SlLEJ^I. 


The older satyrs were geiaerally named Sileni, but one of these 
Silein is commonly Imowii as the Sileniis, who always accompanies 
Dionysus. ITe is usually represented as a jovial old man, witli a bald 
head, a puck nose, fat and round, and generally intoxicated, lie is 
generally represented riding on an ass, or supported other satyrs. 
STA'riTEs Silonus, with infant Bacchus in his arms, Louvre. 

Ditto, Vatican. 



■ ■ PAN. . 

1 AN. Before the age of Praxiloles he was usually represented in 
a human form, and was characterized by the shepherd’s pipe, fhe 
pastoral crook, the disordered hair, and also sprouting horns. The 
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goat-footed, lioroed and liook-nose form became afterwards tlic rule 
probably througli tlie Praxitelean art. In it Pan appears as an 
active leaper and dancer, and tbe amnsing buffoon in the cycle of 
Pionysiis. As a peaceful syrinx-player, be inbabits the grottoes 
consecrated to bini, where his figure is not imfreqnently found, amid 
gracefnl nymphs, hewn ont of the living rock. 

Statue ;— Pan, British Mnsenm. 

MiEKADES (Bacchantes). BACcmE. 

Tlie female companions of Dionysus, in his wanderings throngh 
the oast, are represented as crowned with vino-leaves, clothed with 



nACCHANTE. 
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fawn-skins, carrying in tlieir liands tlie tliyrsns. They are dis- 
tingnislied by their revelling enthusiasm, dishevelled hair, and head 
thrown back, with thyrsi, swords, serpents, dismembered roe-calves, 
tj'inpana, and fluttering, loose flying garments. 

BAS-EELIii]F : — 

Bacchante, attributed to Scopas, British Museum. 

CeN'TAURS. 

Jn earlier times they were re2:)resented in front entirelj^ as men, 
with the body of a horse growing on to them behind ; but afterwards, 
perliaps from the time of Phidias, the forms were blended much 



more happily, by the joining of the belly and breast of a horse to 
the upper part of a human body, the forms of wdiose countenance, 
pointed ears, and bristly hair betray an affinity to the satyr. 

Statues : — 

Eorghese Centaur with Eros on its hack, Louvre. 

Centaurs, with names of sculptors, Aristeas and Paphias, 
Capitol. 

BAS-liELrEES : — 

]\letopes of the Parthenon. 

Phigaleian Marbles. 
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Ehos.— Cupid. 

At first Eros was repiresented in temple statues as a l)oy of 
developed 'beauty and tender grace of mien, and this mode of repre- 
sentation p evails tliinughout in the different statues of the god still 



CUPID. 


extant. A later art, however, after the time of Alexander, which 
was allied to the toying poetry of the Anaci'eontica, preferred 
tlio childish il)rni for such purposes. In the imitations of the famous 
statue of Pra,xiteles, he is represented as a slender, undeveloped 
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boy, Ml of liveliness and actiyity, earnestly endeavouring to fasten 
tlie strings to liis bow. He is also frequently represented with 
Psyclie. 

. Statues:-- . 

Copies of the Cnpid of Praxiteles, Vatican, Capitol, Brit isli 
Miisexmi, Loiivre, Villa Albani. 

Cupid and Psyche, Florentine Gallery. 

Heemaphroditus. 

Hermaphroditus was a favourite subject of later art, being an 
artistic creation of fanc3^ He combines the form of the female sex, 
with the characteristics of the male. He is usually represented 
reclining in gentle slumber on a couch, or fanned while asleep by 
cupids. 

Statues : — 

Florentine Gallery. 

Villa Borgliese, 

Psyche. 

Pysche, as the soul, appears as a virgin with Imiteih^- wings. At 
a later period, after the myth of Apuleius, there are frequent repre- 
sentations of the loves of Eros and Psj^che. 

Statue : — 

Psyche, Naples. 

Ohaeites. (The Graces.) 

They were the attendants of Venus. In early times, they were 
represented draped. In later times, they were figured coniplctely 
imdraped, and are characteidzed by the joining of hands, or muiual 
embracing. 

Eaiit.y Representation : — 

On triangular altar, Louvre. 

Statues : — 

In the sacristy of the Cathedral of Siena. 


The Muses. 


In the most ancient works of art we find only three muses, and 
their attributes are musical instruments, such as the flute, the lyre, 
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pen chest of books. 3. Euterpe, tiie ninse oi iync 
a flute, and sometimes two flutes. 4. Melpomene,^ 
;e(ly, is charaetcriKed by a tragic mask, the club ot 
id is surrounded with vinedeaves, and 
Terpsichore, the muse of choral dance 
!yre and the plectrum. 6, Erato, the 
iiitation, is also characterized b}^ 
f the sublime hymn, is usually 
meditating attitude. 8. Urania, 
)be in her hard. 9. Thalia, the 
is characterized by a comic mask, 
They are sometimes repre- 
hcad, supposed to typify their victory 


muse ot erotic poetry ana miuxiu xi. 
a lyr<‘. 7. I^olymnia, the muse o 
roprosented. leaning in a pensive or 
the muse of astronomy, bears a gh 
muse of comedy, and idyllic poetry, 
a shepherd’s staif, and a wreath of ivy 
sented with plumes on their 
over the Sirens. 

Statues : — 

In the Vatican. 

In the Museum, KaplevS. 

In the Villa Borghese. 

P>as-Eelief : — 

Front of Sarcophagus, British j\[useum, 

yEsouLAPius. 

^Esculapiiis was rexu’esented as a man of mature age, of Zeus-like 
but less sublime countenance, with mild benevolent expression, his 
copious hair encircled with a fillet, standing in the attitude of one 
ready to help, the hi mat ion taken about the left arm, round mider- 
tho breast, and drawn tiglit, and the staff en wreathed with a serpent 
in his right liand. 

Statues : — 

iEsculaxilus, Vatican, 
illlsoulapius, Louvre. 

■■ ITygieia. . 

The goddess of healtli was rGX3resented as a virgin of remarkably 
blooming form, who generally gives drink to a serpent from a, 
patera, in her left band. 
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Riiica.— Cybel' 


llliea is recogmsed by a crown oi towers, me tympanum as a 
symbol of lier entluisiastic worsliip, and her car yoked with lions. 

Hades. —Pluto. 

Hades, the ruler of the shadowy realm, is distinguished from his 
brothers, Zeus and Poseidon, by his heavier drapery, by his hair 
hanging down upon his forehead, and his sombre aspect. 

Bust ' 

Yatican. 

Statue : — . . ' : 

Pluto, Vatican. 

Persephone. — PEOSERP iNE. 

She is usually represented enthroned by ilio side ot her husband 
Hades, and sometimes in the act of being carried oh by Pluto. 
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steadiness of fortune. Sometimes she wears a diadem, and a veil 
lian«’ir]$>; OTer the hack of her head to indicate her mysterious 
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Statoiiis 

Fortune, Yatioan. 

Fortime, British Museum. 

. Nemesis. 

In the earlier times, Nemesis was scarcely to he distinguished 
from the representations of Aphrodite. So slight was the distinction 
between the representations of Nemesis and Aphrodite, that Agora- 
critiis, the sculptor, in losing the prize in competition with Alca- 
menes, for making an Aphrodite, hy a slight change (supposed to he 
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bj the addition of some attribute) transformed his Aphrodite into a, 
Nemesis, afterwards called the Nemesis Rhamnnsia. A fragmcnf 
of this statue is now in the British Mnsenm. In later art she is 
distinguished by the characteristic posture of the right arm; the 
arm being lialf raised, so as to form an angle, and the robe partly 
withdrawn from the breast. Sometimes a wheel lies at her feet. 

Iris. 

Iris, the iiglit- winged messenger of the gods, is sometimes repre> 
sen ted in a long and wide tunic, over which hangs a light upper 
^ garment; sometimes in a short tunic, with wings to her slioulders 
p 1 wings to her feet, carrying the herald’s staff in her loft hand, 
and in her right hand a vase (7rpo;)(ou9). 

Flora, 

The goddess of flowers and spring, is usually rep>rescnted wiih 
flowers in her hand. 

S rA'ruL : — 

Farncse Flora, Naples. 

Nike. — Victory. 

Victory is represented in a short tunic, 'with 'wings, and usually 
carries a palm. She is also represented writing on a shield, and 
frequently sacrificing a bull. 

Statue : — 

Victory, bronze, Museum, Brescia. 

Bas-Reliefs of Victory sacrificing a bull: — 

British Museum. 

Hebe. 

Hebe is generally represented completely draped, and wdth wn'ngs, 
pouring nectar from a vase. 

Hercules. 

The heroic ideal is expressed with the liighest force in Hercules, 
who was pre-eminently an Hellenic national hero. Strength, steeled 
and proved by exertion, is the main feature, which early Greek art 
already indicated in its creations, but Myron and Lysippus espe- 
daily unfolded into a form which could not again be outdone. Even 
in the statues of the youthful Hercules, which are often extremely 
noble and graceful, this concentrated energy is displayed in the 
enormous strength of the muscles of liis neck, the thickly-set short 
curls of his small bead, the comparatively small eyes, the great size 
and prominencG of the lower portion of the forehead, find the f<.>rm 
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of tlio entire limbs. But the cbaTacter of the victorious combatant 
of Tiionstcrs, of the toil-laden hero, is exhibited more clearlj by the 
matured figure, snob as it was perfected by Lysippus, with especial 
predilection, in tbe protuberant layers of muscle developed by 
iniiiiite labour, the huge tbigbs, slioulders, arms, breast, and back. 



wliicb tbe impression produced by exertion and fatigue lias not been 
ellaced by tiunaient repose. Both forms can still bo pointed out in 

au" aTnib^*uidFi^ cycle of adventures and combats; and the 

development of the hero can be traced from tbe sei’pent-quelling 
child tlirongliout all the events of liis life, liis twelve labours 
forming the most frequent subjects of representation. In earliest 
art, as well as at a later period, the lion’s hide, the club and tbe bow, 
were tbe ordinary accoutrements of tbe hero. Other phases of bis 
character arc disclosed by bis relation to Ompliale — tbe hero spinning 
in tiunsparent female drapery, and the voluptuous woman in heroic 
nudity, with club and lion’s bide. He is supposed to be represented 
in tbe famous masterpiece, tbe Torso Belvidere, whose posture 
entirely agrees with that of the hero reposing among satyrs. 
Hercules here rested on his right arm, in which lie probably held a 
cup (skyphos), and had the left doubled over his head. The most 
celebrated statue of Hercules is the so-called Hercules Farnese, 
which boars tbe name of the sculptor inscribed on it — Glycon, the 
Athenian. From its frequent repetition in bronze and marble, on 
gems and coins, it must have been universal^ admired in ancient 
times. It represents Hercules resting on his club. It is chiefly 
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romarkablo for the anatomical detail displayed in the "body and the 
limbs. Flax man remarks that statues of a much earlier dale have 
tlic propoidions of conimon men, and that a series of them may b(3 
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found in various collections, gradually increasing to the terrific 
strength of the Gly conic statue. 

YouisfG Hercules. 

Busts : — 

British Museum. 

STATUI3 

Lansdown Collection. 




.1 at the Polyclitaii period. They are usually repre 
Doric chitou. 
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Elder Hercules. 

Busts ■ 

In the British Museum, 

Statues 

The Farnese Hercules, Naples. 

The Torso Bel videre, Yatican. 

Hercules and Anteus, Pitti Palace, Florence. 

Small statues in the British Museum. 

Theseus. 

In sculpture, not less than mythology, the heroic form of Theseus 
was, as early as thePhidian school, fashioned after that of Hercules ; 
lie received, however, a less compact structure of body, one which 
especially indicated activity in wrestling, a less conipi-essed and 
more graceful form of countenance, and short but less crisped hair ; 
his costume is usually the lion’s hide and club, sometimes also the 
chlamys and petasus, after the manner of Attic ephebi. His contest 
with the Amazons, and his vanquishing the Minotaur, form the 
chief subjects of his myth. 

Statues:— ' ^ y. ■ 

Theseus, Pediment of Parthenon, British Museum. 


Amazons.', ' 

In statues and reliefs they were represented in simple light 
diapeiy, and with strong rounded forms of the limbs, which were 
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STATUi'S :— ■ . . , , 

Aiiiazon, witli arm uplifted, Vatican, Capitol. 

Bas ItKLiKF : — • :■ 

Pliigaleian Frieze. 

Front of Saroopbagiis, Capitol. 

A.CHILLES. 

The hair I'eared up like a mane, tlie nostrils swollen with courage 
and pride, a slender pillared neck, and thoiwiglily noble and 
powerful forms of body belong to the character of Aebilles, according 
to ancient testimonies, with which such at least of the monnmenls 
os are authentic and moi’o carefully handled, are in accordance ; a 
certain heroic attitude, in which the one leg is quickly advanced, 
and the himation falls negligently over the thigh of tliat limb, is 
also at least frecpiently introduced in Achilles ; when ho is sealed, 
the himation is drawn, in the same way as in Zeus, around Ihe 
lower portions of the figure. 

Busts : — 

Munich. Dresden. Louvre. 

STATUES' 

Borghese Achilles. 

Meleagek. 

Meleager appears in a celebrated statue as a slendei* but pov/erful 
youth, with broad chest, active limbs, curling hair, and a clihim^^s 
thrown back and wrapped round the left arm, after the manner of 
hunters ; he is a huntsman among heroes ; the boar’s head, on whicli 
he leans, points him out unmistakeably. 

Statue 

Meleager, Vatican. 

ORiaiEUs. 

The Thracian Orpheus appears as an inspired Cithar?edns, witli a 
certain effeminacy of conformation, in tolerably pnre Ilellenio 
costume in earlier art ; it was at a later period that he received the 
Plirygian garb. 

Perseus. 

Perseus appears very like Hermes in configuration and costume. 
He is frequently represented with talaria, and sometimes holds the 
head of Medusa in his hand. 
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The Dioscuri.— Castor. — Pollux, 

To file Dioscuri, wlio alwa^'S retained very inucli of their divine 
nature, belong a perfectly unblemished youtMiil beauty, an equally 
slender and powerful shape, and, as an almost never-failing attribute, 
the half oval form of the hat, or at least hair lying close at the bach 
of the head, but projecting in thick curls around the forehead and 
temples. The distinction between Polycleuces the boxer, and Castor, 
ill his equestrian costume, is only to be found where they are 
represented in heroic circumstances, not where they are exhibited 
as objects of worship, as the Athenian Anakes and as genii of light 
in its rising and setting. The most celebrated statues of these 
horse-tamers are the two on the Quirinal Hill at Home ; though 



styled the works of Phidias and Praxiteles, they are supposed to 
have been executed at Eome, probably after the time of Augustus, 
from Greek originals; they are of colo.ssal proportions, being 18 feet 
high. 

Statues: — 

Castor and Ihllux, (Juirimd Hill, lioino. 


sAs-imLiMffa. 
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BAS-EELIEFS. 

wluek sometimes the sculptured fif-ures were muL'iw‘, ou 

generally the case, the entire bacferound »^oro 

\ of the same material. The term alfn ^ ^‘'^™ie(l 

seem almost entirely detachld Trot 

when the %iire proieets fmm ih ^ ? ^^^*‘^^^^hJ»ezzo-riIievo 

Basso-rilievoror hasiliof wh^nthn fi 
the baclWnd,and sem 

hut common use has "-ivento all fhe^’ background; 

name of bas-reliefs, or hasso-rilievo!'^Ty1rG'rttth>'t 
glypte was applied to all works in relief in o-teml n ™‘ f”'"' 
^oulptura” of Pliny also moans works in relicT ' 

slighTlyTlietd.*" h''°P''rtioris to a figmT 

difficulty pi^ents itself as +11^ 3 ^l^'^^died, and here aiiotlier 

and not several, each distant from"lSTtLrTsTs\hrc’'"‘'^^^"°''-'''^’ 
i^ig. In bas-reliefs the studvof iTia f -t- ’ ^ ^ paint- 

importance, for the shadows^aro i i is of the greatest 

taw, a.d XctlSfr,:' "■* 7 ?'“ » '•“■ 

Sii'Syr’””'''" “s'-'. isrs 

I. r.7nrp= .r„ 

and of their tombs. 'ITe stvle of vnl,V-F ^ i- their temples 
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with tho tablet. The figures were always sculptured in profile. 
The sepulchral tablets frequently afford examples of bas-reliefs. An 



EGyPTIAN ALTO-EILIEVO. 


example of alto-nlievo will be found in a stele, or sculptured monu- 
ment, in tbe Britisli Museum, which represents the monarch, Idiot-. 
mes III., supported by the god Muntu, and the goddess Athor. 

Etruscan , — The earliest known examples of Etruscan bas-reliefs are 
the cippi, or so-called “ altars ” of fetid limestone, from Chiusi and its 
neighbourhood. They show an archaic style of art. Bas-reliefs 
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also of an aiT-Jiaic style are found on tlie facades of tlie rock-hewn 
sopulclircs, hut cliiefiy on sarcophagi and cinerary urns. 1-lic 
cinerary liras of Vol terra and Pei'Ugia are of a later period, and have 
more of a Eoinari than a Greek character. 

Greelc cvnd Boman, — Bas-reliefs were executed hy the Greeks from 
the earliest period of art, and by the Eomans especially in the 
early period of the Empire, The same diversity of stylo will be 
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found in these, according to the period of their execution ; the same 
attributes, the same traditions in connection with gods and men ; 
what has been said with regard to the characteristics and distinc- 
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tivo Htyles of statues and busts, can be equally applied to bas-reliefs. 
Bas-roliets were generally used for the purpose of adorning temples, 
altars, the bases of statues, and also sarcophagi and tombs. In general, 
some well-known myth of a god, or hero, was traced on them. 


The finest existing examples of alto-rilievo are those metopes which 
adorned the temple of the Parthenon. As they were destined to 
receive the open light, they were executed in bolder relief, to insure 
masses of shadow which make them conspicuous. They repre- 
the contests between the Centaurs and the Athenians. 


MEZZO-RILIEVO. 
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Bciilptnreci metopes of the temples of Seliniis, in Sicily, afford ex- 
amples of the omdiest styles of alto-rilievo. 

Mezzo-rilievo was generally used to adorn sculptured vases and 
urns. These sculptured vases probably ornamented interiors, where 
any indistinctnes>s in their distant effect, or in unfavourable light, 
might be obviated by closer inspection. The celebrated llediceaii 
and Borghesan vases, the finest known examples, are ornamented 
with mezzi-riliovi. The frieze encircling the choragio inoniimeiit of 
Lysiorates is also in mezzo-' rilievo. Mezzo-rilieyo was also employed 
(as well as alto-rilievo, when in sitiiatioBvS not exposed to accidents) 
to ornament tombs and sarcophagi. 

Bas-relief, or basso- rilievo, may be fully exemplified in tlic most 
perfect examples of that art in the celebrated Panathenaic hieze of 
the I^arthenon. It was executed under the direction of Pliidias 



himself; it was one uninterrupted series of bas-reliefs, which occu- 
pied the upper part of the Parthenon within the colonnade, and 
which was continued entirely around the building. By its position 
it only obtained a secondary light. Being placed immediately below 
the soffit, it received all its light from between the columns, and by 
reflection from the pavement below. The flatness of the sculpture 
is thus sufficiently accounted for; had the relief been prominent, the 
upper parts could not have been seen ; the shade projected by the 
sculpture would have rendered it dark, and the parts would have 
been reduced by their shadows. The subject represents the sacred 


: ^ 





remarks that these works are unqnestioi^ably the finest specimens oi 
the art that exist, and they illustrate, fully and admirably, the pro- 
gress, and it may be said, the consummation, of sculpture. They 
exhibit in a remarkable degree all the qualities that eonstituie fine 
art, — truth, beauty, and perfect execution. , In the forms, the most 
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perfcct/ tlie most appropriate,^ tlie most graeeful, liavo been 
selected. Tlie earliest known example of bas-relief is that in tlie 
Louvre representing Agamemnon and Tal thy bins. It is in very low 
relief. Jn stylo it eorresponds with that of the early vase painting. 
In the decline of art in Greece, bas-reliefs were erected in memory 
of illnstrions men instead of statues. In Home bas-reliefs were 
more particularly employed in adorning arches of triumph, triumphal 
colnmns, and especially sarcophagi. The subjects wdiich decorated 




the front of these funereal monuments were various, thongh some- 
times repeated when a subject was composed by a celebrated artist. 
In general the bas-reliefs of sarcophagi are of inferior workmanship ; 
sometimes the last farewell of the deceased is represented; some- 
times two figures only, and the one which is the object of the atten- 
tions of tire other, is the figure of the deceased. Others represent 
mythological subjects. One in the Capitol presents a bas-relief 
wbich^Jf'laxman considers one of the finest specimens of bas-relief. 
It represents the battle of Theseus and Amazons. An excellent ex- 
ample, in Ihe British Museum, forming the front of a sarcophagus, 
represents Achilles amongst the daughters of Lyoomedes. It has 
been remarked with, regard to some sarcophagi that the head of iho 
principal figure is not finished ; it has been inferred from this that 
j sculptpi’s preparing those nionumetits as. objects for sale, did not 
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terminate the head until the sarcophagus was sold, endeavouring 
then to give, as well as he was able, the portrait of the deceased. 
Funereal urns are also frequently ornamented with bas-reliefs, 
several examples of which will be found in the British Museum. 
Sepulchral stolm are sometimes ornamented with bas-reliefs. They 
are generally in low relief, and usually represent some scene in 
connection with the memory of the deceased. 


MATEEIALS OF SCULPTUES. 

We extract the following excellent summary of the materials of 
sculpture from Professor Westmacott’s ‘‘ Handbook of Sculpture — 
“ Every substance that could by possibility bo used for carved works 
has been employed by sculptors. Among the Egyptians especially 
the hardest were preferred, as basalt, porphyry, and granite, though 
they also w^orked extensively in other materials. Marble, various 
kinds of alabaster, stone, ivory, bone, and w^ood of all kinds, were 
used according to circumstances. The variety of marbles both 
found and recorded is almost infinite. Pliny supplies an interesting 
catalogue of those most generally employed in ancient times. The 
chief Greek marbles were the Parian and the Pentelic. The former 
was found in the island of Paros, whence its general name ; but it 
is also alluded to as the marble of Marpessus, from the particular 
mountain where it abounded. Its colour is a warm or creamy 
white, and it is remarkable for a sparkling quality in its crystals, 
from which it is supposed it received its epithet of ‘ lychneumd 
The Pentelic marble came from Mount Pentelicus, in the neighbour- 
hood of Athens. Its colour also is white, but it often has blue or 
grey, and even light green streaks running through it, which gave 
it a cold tone compared with the Parian marble. The ancients also 
much esteemed a marble procured from Mount Hymottus in Attica. 
It bore in many respects a close resemblance to the Pentelic. A 
great quantity of this marble was impended into Italy after the 
conquest of Greece by the Eomans. A marble of Thasos was also 
much used, but more for architecture than for sculpture. It was in 
this way employed for baths, fishponds, and for encasing buildings. 
Italy produces marble of a very fine quality. That spoken of as the 
marble of Luni was procured from the range of mountains near 
which are situated the modern towns of Massa and Carrara, It 
does not appear that it was known, or its quarries worked before 
the time of' Julius Cassar, in the century before the birth of Christ. 

! Bemains of the former working in the quarries of Luni may still be 
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traced ; and it is tlionglit the material found hero was of a some- 
what finer texture than the more modern produce. In many 
respects the Italian is superior to the Parian and Pentolic niarl)le»s. 
The grain of the Carrara marhle is much closer and finer than tliat 
of Greece, and its general colour is a rich white. It must, however, 
he admitted that the Carrara marhle, now so generally iisccl hy 
sculptors, is not often found quite jDure in very large blocks. Yoins 
and spots of grey and blue-black, and red and yellow streaks (tlie 
latter probably oxides of iron) occur in it, and the quality or texture 
of the material varies also in different parts of the quarries. 
Occasionally large ciysfals are found which resist the chisel. The 
Eomans formerly procured a white marble from some quarries they 
worked in Africa. Marble is no longer procured, as a rule, from 
Greece, though occasionally blocks of it are iised. This, however, 
is exceptional, and the only supply for general purposes of sculpture 
in modern times is from the above named source — the mountain 
quarries in the former duchy of Massa and Carrara, on the west 
coast of Italy. Different kinds of marhle wmre frequentljr employed 
by the later Eomans in the same piece of sculpture, -which, ^vas then 
termed polylitliic. 

The composition which was so extensively used by Ihc ancients 
for statues, called by the Greeks clialcos (xaX/cos) the Eornans cbs, 
and the moderns h7'onze, from the Italian hromo, a name derived 
from its colour— a rich brown — is a mixture of copper and tin, with 
sometimes small portions of other metals. The composition of this 
material, so extensively used by the artists of antiquity, appears to 
have been a subject of the greatest care.- The mere list of titles of 
the different kinds of bronze knowm to and used by the ancients is 
astonishing from its extent, and the refinements it suggests in their 
practice. A few of the most important only need be mentioned to 
show the student how profoundly all subjects connected with their 
art w^ere considered by the great masters of sculpture. There were 
even rival schools for its preparation. Pliny especially records 
those of iEgina and Delos; and says the highest honour was given 
to the Delian and the next to the ^Eginetan bronze. It has been 
supposed from a passage in Plutarch that this famous bronze of 
Delos was of a pale colour ; but it appears that in the time of this 
writer the secret of its composition was unknowm. Pliny says that 
there was rivalry betw^een two of the greatest sculptors of the best 
period of the art in the material each employed, Myron used the 
bronze of Delos, Polycletiis that of ^15gina. Besides these more 
especially celebrated bronzes of Delos and ^gina, there were at 
least three, if not more, varieties of the Corinthian. That which 
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was called ces Gandidum is supposed to have had a portion of silvci 
mixed with it, which gave it a white or light tint. There .'ja® » so 
the famous ms CoriidMum, which it was iiretcnded was acoidenta y 
produced by the melting and ranning together of various meta s 
(especially gold and bronze), at the burning of Corinth by h. 
Mummius, about 146 b.c. A third was a composition of equal poi- 
tions of different metals. The composition of what is now known 
as bronze, an alloy of tin with copper, gives, _ on^analysis veiy 
nearly the same results in all the examples winch have been siil_ 
jeeted to examination. From 10 to 12 parts of tin occur in 100 

parts, the remainder being copper. . ^ c i + 

^ Among the varieties of wood used by the ancients for sculptui e, 
the oak, cypress, cedar, box, sycamore, pine, fig, the vine, and ebony 

occur. Pausanias mentions numerous statues made of wood, toava, 
but all these works have perished. _ , 

Figures of wood, usually of small dimensions, have constantly 
been found in Egypt, preserved in the most ancient tombs; but 
there are also examples of Egyptian statues on a larger scale, and 
even of life size, made of wood. The wood of which they are made 

is xisnally sycamore. - . , i 

The ancients also used clay (terra cotta) extensively as a niatenal 
for sculpture, as may be seen from the countless number ot figures, 
reliefs, lamps, architectural ornaments, vases, domestic utensils, 
aiKl other objects, which are preserved ni museums and in simiiai 
collections. Usually such works are of small size; but there are 
statues in the Museum at Naples, which prove it was also used for 
statues of large dimensions. 


PAINTING. 


Eo!/piian.—Tho Egyptians cultivated painting from tlie Inghest 
antiquity ; the most ancient monuments of this peoxdo afford exam- 
iilos of it, such as the temples, tombs, mummies, and pai>yri. It 
scorns to have originated among them from their fashion of colour- 
ing bas-reliefs and statues. The colours they usually employed on 
the painted reliefs and on the stuccoes are black, blue, red, gioon, 
and yellow. These are always kept distinct, and never blended. 
Of bine, they used both a darker and a lighter shade. Eed was used 
to represent the human flesh. Most objects in Egyptian xminting 
had a distinct and conventional colour. The Egyptian colours have 
been analyzed by Professor John of Berlin. All the blues appear 
to l»e oxides of copper, with a small intermixture of iron ; the result 
of the analysis neve» showed any cobalt in any of the blues. Iho 
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reds may be divided into brown reds, and brick- coloured I’edHj and 
are composed of a brown-red oxide of iron mixed with lime. The 
greens are a mixture of a yellow vegetable pigment with a copper 
blue. The blueisli-green colour sometimes observed on Egyptian 
antiquities is a faded copper-blue. The yellows appear to be 
vegetable colours ; they are often very pure, and of a bright sulpliur 
colour. The bkeks might be from wine lees, burnt pitch, charcoal, 
or soot. The whites were generally, no doubt, preparations of lime 



or gypsum. Madder also appears to have been used, at least for 
the reddish coloured dye of the mummy cloths. These colours were 
used on the hardest and softest stones, on wood, linen, and papyrus. 
The sculptures of the most ancient temples were coloured. Tlio 
tombs of the kings exhibit endless paintings on their walls. Three 
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classes of paintings liave been discovered in Egypt ; those on the 
walls, those on the cases and cloths of mummies, and those on 
papyrus rolls. The coloured bas-reliefs may be classed among the 
paintings. The Egyptians painted detached statues also, examples 
of which will be found in the British Museum. No 31 has received 
several coats of paint. They painted also architectural decorations 
and columns. Egyptian painting was imbued with one common 
character, and the same conventional style always prevailed. It 
was not an imitation of nature, but merely the harmonious com- 
bination of certain hues, v^hich they well understood, as Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson remarks. The Egyptian artists had no idea 
of perspective ; objects on the same plane, instead of being shown 
one behind another, were placed in succession one above another, 
on the perpendicular wall. 

The following description of the mode in which the painted 
has-reliefs were executed is from Bekoni’s account of the great 
tomb which he opened in the Biban el Molouk, or valley of the 
tombs of the kings, at Thebes. In this instance, the reliefs are out 
out of the natural rock in which the excavation was made; but a 
similar process must have been adopted ’with bas-reliefs cut on any 
surface of stone. All the figures and hieroglyphics in this tomb are 
in bas-relief, and painted, with the exception of one chamber, which 
Belzoni called the outline chamber, from its not being finished, hut 
only prepared for the sculptor. The first process was to make the 
wall quite smooth, filling up the interstices, if any, with plaster. 
The outline of the figui'es was then drawn by some apprentice or 
inferior hand, in red lines, and corrected by the principal workman 
in black. Then the sculptor chiselled out the form, cutting a%vay 
the stone all round the outline, wdiieh would leave tlm figure 
standing out above the rest of the stone to the height of half an 
inch, or less if the figure were a small one. The angles of the 
bas-relief were afterwards rounded, so as to diminish the prominence 
of the object, the dress and the limbs were marked by narrow lines, 
not more than the thickness of a half-crown in depth, but exact 
enough to produce tlie desired effeck The next process was to lay 
on a coat of lime white work, which in these tombs is so beautiful 
and clear as to surpass the finest paper. The painter then com- 
pleted his work, using the colours already described. When the 
figures were finished, a coat of varnish was laid on ; or, perhaps, in 
some cases it was incorporated. 

The process for painting on the walls, both of the natural rock and 
constructed edifices, where there were no bas-reliefs, -was pretty 
nearly the same. The ground was covered with a tliick layer of fine 
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plaster, consisting of lime and gypsum, wliich was carefully smootlxed 
and polished. Ux)ou this a thin coat of lime whitewash was laid, 
and on it the colours were painted, which were hound fast cither 
by aiiiniol glue, or occasionally with wax. 

The Egyptians painted also on wood. The process adopted was the 
following :—-Eirst a thin layer of whitewash or fine lime was laid 
iininediately on the wood, and on this the colours, being first mixed 
with glue water, were placed by means of a brush. Sometimes a 
more costly process was adopted in the case of sarcophagi of wood. 
All almost similar process was adopted in painting on mummy cloths 
and mummy cases. The paintings on the papyrus arc scarcely more 
than coloiiind hieroglyphics. 

The variety of paintings, or exact representation of natural objects, 
or of objects used in the arts, is very considerable, and it is in tlie 
tombs that this endless variety is found represented. Besides 
religious or funemal ceremonies, we find represented there a number 
of scenes derived from civil, military, and domestic life, agricultural 
works, fishing, the chase, dances, gymnastic games, instruments of 
music, furniture -of the greatest elegance ; lastly, views of extensive 
gardens, with ponds containing fish and birds, and surrounded by 
fruit-trees. 

The Egyptians painted portraits also. Eosellini gives a series of 
por traits of Egyptian kings, some from painted bas-reliefs, others from 
paintings on the walls of tombs. They go as far back as Amunoph L 
of the eighteenth dynasty. They are all in profile ; and though 
drawn with strict regard to certain conventions, still the outline of 
the fiice, from the forehead to the chin, has a marked individual 
character, and indicates that it is intended to designate a particular 
in dividual. 

Etmiican , — The Etruscans, it is said, cultivated painting hefere the 
Greeks, and Pliny attributes to the former a certain degree of perfec- 
tion before the Greeks had emerged from the infiincy of the art. 
Ancient paintings at Ardea, in Etruria, and at Lanuvium still in- 
tained, in the time of Idiny, all their primitive freshness. According to 
Pliny, ][)aiiitings of a still earlier date wore to be seen at Cfere, another 
Etruscan city. Those paintings mentioned by Pliny were comniouly 
believ(id to be earlier than the foundation of Rome. At the presoxifc 
day the tombs of Etruria afford examples of Etruscan painting in every 
stage of its developiiient, from the rudeness and conventionality of 
early art in the tomb of Vcii to the correctness and ease of design, 
and the more perfect development of the art exhibited in the painted 
scenes in the tombs of Tarquinii. In one of these tombs the pilasters 
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are profusely adorned witt arabesques, and a frieze wMob runs round 
the side of the tomb is composed of painted figures draped, wmge 
armed, fighting, or borne in chariots. The subjects of these pam ungs 
are various ; in them we find the ideas of the Etruscans on the state 
of the soul after death, combats of warriors, banquets, funereal scenes. 
The Etruscans painted also bas-reliefe and statues. 

e,.,eL_The Greeks carried painting to the highest degree of per- 
fection; their first attempts were long postenj to 
tians • they do not even date as far back as the epoch of the sm^e ot 
Troy- and^Pliny remarks that Homer does not mention painting. 
Tho^Greeks always cultivated sculpture in preference, lausanias 
enumerates only 88 paintings, and 43 portraits ; he describes on the 
other hand 2827 statues. These were, in fact, moie suitable o i<. 
ments to public places, and the gods were always represented in the 
temple by sculpture. In Greece painting followed the invaiiable 
kw of development. Its cycle was run through Pam mg passud 
through the successive stages of rise, progress, maturity, decline, a i 
decay. Painting in Greece is said to have had its origin m Si^ , 
and to have been originaUy mere outline, or monogrammom After 
this the outlines were fiUed in and light and 

one colour, and hence were styled monochromes. Cimon of Ueonm 
is the first who is mentioned as having advanced the art of painting 
to 1.™ em„oipotea it I,o» ito Ho 

is also supposed to have been the first who used a variety of comuis 
and to hi™ introduced foreshortening. The first painter of giea^ 
renown was Polygnotus. Accurate drawing, and a noble and distmct 
mZer of charLterizmg the most difi-erent mythological fo^s was 
his groat meiit; his female figures also possessed charms and grace. 
His largo tabular pictures were conceived with great knowledge o 
»d in » »™.t nolision. .^irit, A »ono «dv«o«d 
STtoprooed pointing teg.n wiU. Zon»^ » tohot o,mod ot 
illusion of the senses and external chams. He appears to have been 
equally distinguished in the representation of female charmb (his 
HelenI of Crotona),and of the sublime majesty of /eus on 
His rival Parrhasius excelled in giving a roundness and. a beautitul 
contour to his figures, and was remarkable for the richness and 
variety of his creations. His numerous pictures of gods and heroes 
attained the highest consideration in art. He was overcome, how- 
ever in a pictorial contest by the ingenious Timanthes, in whoso 
Sacrifice of Iphigeuia the ancients admired the expression of grio 
carried to that pitch of intensity at which artriiad only dared to 
hint The most striking feature in the picture was the concoalmcnt 
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of tlie face of Agamemnon in Ms mantle.^ Before all, however, 
ranks tlie great Apelles, wlio united the advantages of liis native 
Ionia— -grace, sensual charms, and rich colouring — with the scicntiho 
serenity of the Sicyonian school. To his highly endowed mind was 
imparted grace (charis), a quality which he himself avowed as 
peculiarly his, and which serves to unite all the other gifts and 
faculties wHch the painter requires ; perhaps in none of his pictures 
was it exhibited in such perfection as in his famous Anadyomene. 
But heroic subjects were likewise adapted to his genius, especially 
grandly-conceived portraits, such as the numerous likenesses of 
Alexander, his father, and his generals. He not only represented 
Alexander with the thunderbolt in his hand, but ho even attempted, 
as the master in light and shade, to paint thunderstorms, probably 
at the same time as natural scenes and mythological jocrsonifications. 
The Anadyomene was transferred from Cos by Augustus to the, 
te,in|)le of D. Julius at Eome, where, however, it was in a decayed 
state even at the time of Nero.. Contemporaneously with him 
flourished Protogenes and Nicias; Proto genes was both a painter 
and a statuary, and was celebrated for the high finish of his works. 
Nicias of Athens was celebrated for the delicacy with which he 
painted females. He was also famous as an encaustic painter, and 
was employed by Praxiteles to apply his art to his statues. The 
glorious art of these masters, as far as regards light, tone, and local 
colours, is lost to us, and we know nothing of it except from obscure 
notices and later imitations. It is not thus necessary to speak at 
length of the various schools of painting in Gi'eece, their works being 
all lost, the knowledge of the characteristics peculiar to each school 
would be at the present day perfectly useless. Painting had to follow 
the invariable law of all development; having reached a period of 
maturity, it followed, as a necessary consequence, that the period of 
decline should begin. The tendencies which are peculiar to this 
period gave birth sometimes to pictures which ministered to a low 
sensuality ; sometimes to works which attracted by their cfiects 
of light, and also to caricatures and travesties of mythological 
subjects. 

We shall now make a few extracts from Mr. W^oi.mim’s excellent 

The concealment of the face of Agamemnon in this picture has been generally 
considered as a ‘'trick,” or ingenious invention of Timanthes ; when it was the 
result of a fundamental law in Greek art— to represent alone what was beautiful, 
and never to present to the eye anything repulsive or disagreeable ; the features of 
a father convulsed with grief would not have been a pleasing object to gaze on, 
bcncc the painter, fully conscious of the laws of bis art, concealed the countenance 
of Agamemnon. 
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article on the vehicles, materials, colours, and methods of painting 
used the Greeks. 

The Greeks painted with wax, resins, and in water-colours, to 
which they gave a proper consistency, according to the material 
upon which they painted, with gum, glue, and the white of egg; 
gum and glue were the most common. 

They painted upon wood, clay, plaster, stone, parchment, and 
canvas. They generally painted upon panels or tablets 
tabulae), and very rarely upon walls; and an easel, similar to what 
is now used, was common among the ancients. These panels when 
finished were fixed into frames of various descriptions and materials, 
and encased in walls. The ancients used also a palette very similar 
to that used by the moderns, as is sufficiently attested by a fresco 
painting from Pompeii, which represents a female painting a copy of 
a Hermes, for a votive tablet, with a palette in her left hand. 

The earlier Grecian masters used only four colours: the earth of 
Melos for white ; Attic ochre foiv yellow; Sinopis, an earth from 
Pontus, for red; and lampblack; and it was with these simple 
elements that Zeuxis, Polygnotus, and others of that age, executed 
their celebrated works. By degrees new colouring substances were 
found, such as were used by Apelles and Protogenes. 

So great, indeed, is the number of pigments mentioned by ancient 
authors, and such the beauty of them, that it is very doubtful 
whether, with all the help of modern science, modern artists possess 
any advantage in this respect over their predecessors. 

We now give the following list of colours, known to be generally 
used by ancient painters ; — 

Ped. — The ancient reds were very numerous, Kiwa^apt, /xtAros, 
ciiinabaris, cinnabar, vermilion, bisulphuret of mercury, called also 
by Pliny and Vitruvius, minium. The IvStKov, cinnabaris 

Indica, mentioned by Pliny and Hioscorides, was what is vulgarly 
called dragon’s blood, the resin obtained from various species of the 
calamus palm. seems to have had various significations ; it 

was used for cinnabaris, minium, red lead, and rubrica, red oclire. 
There were various kinds of rtibricse; all were, however, red oxides, 
of wdiich the best were the Lemnian, from the Isle of Lemnos, and 
the Cappadocian, called by the Eomaiis rubrica sinopiea, by tbe 
Greeks, from Sinope in Paphlagonia. Miiiiiiin, red oxide of 

lead, red lead, was called by the Eomaiis cerussausta, and, according 
to Vitruvius, sandaracha; by the Greeks /xtXrog, and according to 
Hioscorides, cravSapaKTj, It was the colour which -we now c‘all 
vermilion. 
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Tlie Eoman sandaraoha seems to ba^e bad ■various significations. 
Pliny speaks of different shades of sandaracba ; there was also a 
Goniponnd colour of ecxiial parts of sandaracha and nibrica calcined, 
called sandyx, which Sir H. Davy supposed to approach oiir crimson 
in tint ; in painting it was frequently glazed with purple to give it 
additional lustre. 

Yellow, — Yellow-oclire, hydrated peroxide of iron, the sil of the 
Eomans, the of the Greeks, formed the base of many other 
yellows, naixed with various colours and carbonate of lime. Ochre 
was jorocured from difierent parts-— the Attic was considered the 
best ; sometimes the paler sort of sandaracha was used for yellow. 

Green. — Chrysocolla, which appears to have been green carbonate 
of copper, or malachite (green verditer), was the green most ap- 
proved of by the ancients; there was also an artificial kind which 
was made from clay impregnated with sulphate of copper (blue 
vitriol) rendered green by a yellow die. The commonest and 
cheap)est colours were the Apx)ianum, which was a clay, and the 
creta viridis, the common green earth of Yerona. 

Blue. — The ancient blues were very numerous ; the principal of 
these was coeruleum, kiWos, azure, a species of verditer, or blue 
carbonate of copper, of which there were many varieties. The 
Alexandrian was the most valued, as approaching the nearest to 
ultramarine. It was also manufactured at Pozzuoli. This imitation 
was called coelon. Armeninin was a metallic colour, and was pre- 
pared by being ground to an impalpable powder. It was of a light 
blue colour, and cost 30 sesterces a pound, about 4^. lOd^. It has 
been conjectured that ultramarine (lapis lazuli) was known to the 
ancients under the name of armenium, from Armenia, whence it was 
X)rocured. It is evident, however, from Pliny’s description, that 
the ‘sapphirus’ of the ancients was the lapis lazuli of the present 
day. It came from Media. 

Indigo, indicum, was well known to the ancients. 

Purple. — The ancients had several kinds of purple, jOTirp’oris- 
siinum, ostrum, hysgiiium, and various compound colours. Pur- 
piirissimum was made from creta argentaria, a fine chalk or clay, 
steeped in a purple dye, obtained from the inurex (7ropcj>vpa), In 
colour it ranged between minium and blue, and included every 
degree in the scale of purple shades. The best sort came from 
Pozzuoli. Piirpurissimum indicum was brought from India. It 
was of a deep) blue, and probably was the same as indigo. Ostrum 
was a liquid colour, to which the proper consistence was given by 
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adding lioney. It was produced from the secretion of a fish called 
ostrum, ocTTpov, and differed in tint according to tiro country from 
wlienoe it came ; being deeper and more violet rvben bronglit from 
tbe nortborn, redder when from tbe sontbern coasts, of tbo Medi- 
terranean. Tbe Eoman ostrum was a compound of rod ocbro and 
blue oxide of copper. Hysginum, according to Vitruvius, is a colour 
between scarlet and purple. Tbe celebrated Tyrian dye was a 
dark rich purple, of tbe colour of coagulated blood, but, when held 
ao-ainst tbe light, showed a crimson hue. It was produced by a 
combination of tbe secretions of tbe murex and buecinum. In pre- 
parin"- tbe dye tbe buecinum was used last, tbe dye of the murex 
being necessary to render tbe colours iast, while tbe buecinum en- 
livened by its tint of red tbe dark hue of tbe murex. Sir H. Davy, 
on examining a rose-coloured substance, found in tbo baths of litus. 
wbiob in its interior bad a lustre approaching to that of caimine, 
considered it a specimen of tbe best iyiian puiple. 

Brown.— Oohra usta, burnt ochre.— Tbe browns were ochres 
calcined, oxides of iron and manganese, and compounds of ochres 
and blacks. 

piack. Atramentum, or black, was of two sorts, natinul and 

artificial. Tbo natural was made from a black earth, or fiom the 
secretion of tbe cuttle-fish, sepia. Tbo artificial -was made of^tbo 
dregs of wine carbonized, calcined ivory, or lamp-black. Tbo 
atramentum indicum, mentioned by Pliny, was probably tbe Chinese 
Indian ink. 

■\VMte. Tbe ordinary Greek white was melinum, an earth from 

tbe Isle of Melos; for fresco-painting the best wns tbe African 
paroetonium. There was also a white earth of Erotria, and tbe 
annularian white. Carbonate of lead, or white-load, cerussa, was 
apparently not much used by tbe ancient painters. It has not been 
found in any of tbe remains of painting in Eoman rains. 

Methods of Painting.— There were two distinct classes of paint- 
ing practised by tbe ancients — in water-colours, and in wax ; both 
of'^wbiob were practised in various ways. Of tbe former tbe prin- 
cipal were fresco, al fresco ; and the various kinds of distemper (a 
tempera), with glue, with tbe white of egg, or with gums (a 
guazzo) ; and rvitb wax or resins when these were rendered by any 
means vehicles that could be worked with water. Of this latter 
tbe principle was through fire (Sid Tru/ids), termed encaustic (JyKttvo-ruo) 
eucaustiea). 

Fresco was probably little employed by tbe ancients for works 
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of imitative art, but it appears to liave been the ordinary method 
of simply oolonriiig walls, especially amongst the Eomans. Colour- 
ing al tresco, in which the colours wei*e mixed simply in water, as 
the term implies, was applied when the composition of the stucco 
on the wnlls was still wet (udo teotorio), and on that account was 
limited to certain colours, for no colours except earths can be 
employed dn this way. 

The fresco walls, when painted, were covered with an encaustic 
varnish, both to heighten the colours and to preserve them from the 
injurious effects of the sun or the weatheiv Yitruvius describes the 
process as a Greek practice, which they term mvo-is. When the 
wall was coloured and dry, Punic wax, melted and tempered with a 
little oil, was rubbed over it with a hard brush ^(seta) ; this was 
made smooth and even by applying a cauterium, or an iron pan? 
filled with live coals, over the surface, as near to it as was just 
necessary to melt the wax ; it was then rubbed with a candle (wax) 
and a clean cloth. In encaustic painting the wax colours were hurnt 
into the ground by means of a hot iron (called cauterium) or pan 
of hot coals being held near the surface of the picture. The mere 
process of burning in, constitutes the whole difference between 
encaustic and the ordinary method of painting with wax colours. 

PoLYOHEOMY. — We shall now say a few words with regard to 
the much canvassed question of painting or colouring statues. Its 
antiquity and universalit}^ admit of no doubt. Indeed, the practice 
of painting statues is a characteristic of a primitive and barbarous 
style of art. Though it must be admitted that tbe early G reek artists 
pminted their wooden, clay, and sometimes their marble, statues, 
we must positive!}' refuse Credence to what some would wish us to 
believe, that the Greek sculptors of the best period coloured the 
nude parts of their marble statues.^ This mistake has arisen from 

* Tile application of colour to statues and temples I would consider to belong 
to a late or Bonian period of art. As Nero bad the statue of Alexander, by 
Lysippus, gilt, so we may suppose the colour, tbe traces of wbicb are found on some 
<j( reek statues of tbe fine period of art, was applied at a much later period to pleaso 
tlie false taste of that age. Virgil mentions a Cupid with coloui-ed wings ; the 
three Corinthian columns of the temiile of Minerva Chalcidica, in the Forum, were 
painted red, and the Trajan column still retains traces of colom* and gilding used 
at that period ; this practice w'as thus evidently in accordance with the taste then 
prevailing in Boman art, the extravagance of which has been deplored by Pliny 
and Vitruvius. Tlie following remarkable passage of Vitruvius is to the pur- 
pose: — “Tlie ancients laboured to accomplish and render pleasing by dint of 
that ^Y]lieh iu the present day is obtained by means of strong and gaudy colouring, 
and for the cficct wdiich was formerly obtained only by the skill of the artist, a 
prodigal expense is now” substituted. Who, in former times, used iiiiniuin other- 
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a misconception of the word eireumlitio, mentioned by Pliny, which 
expresses a painting round («pixP‘“-w)> framing of the borders o 
the drapeiy, the hair; and sometimes border ornaments vai ions y 
executed (of wHoh the archaic Mineiwa in theMnsenm of baples is 
a Talnable instance); a painting of the ground round fte fignres, 
in order to separate and make them stand out, as Quinotilian \ ili., 
s 2 shows : a “ ciroumductio colorum in extremitatibus figiiranim, 
qua ipsa figura aptius finiuntur et eminentius extant.” This prac- 
tice was confined alone to the metopes, bas-reliefs, and the bacv 
ground of statues in pediments, and all such objects as ^ere idaced 
hio-h up, and were to be seen from a distance. _ The effect iias 
calculated for height and distance; the most ancient instances of 
which are the metopes from the temple of Selmus. Phis moile of 
colouring was practised only at an archaic period, for Plutarch tells 
that the ancient statues (ra -rraXaia rmv ayaX/xarcov) were daubed 
with vermilion, and no stronger evidence can be adduced of the 
imperfection, antiquity, and, we may add, barbarism of the art 
in any nation, than this custom of painting^ sculpture, as may be 
seen in the early sculptures of A.ssyria, India, and Mexico, iho 
Kaums applied by the so-called painters of statues, aywXfxar^v 
iy^averrai, to the nude parts, was not paint or colouring, but white 
wax melted with oil, which was laid on with a thick brush, and 
rubbed dry : “ ita signa marmorea nuda curantur,” Vitruvius says a 
practice adapted by Canova. On the other hand,_we have no proof 
that the Greeks coloured the nude parts of their statues ; on the 
contraiy, we have positive evidence that the masterpiece of anti- 
quity, the Cnidian Venus of Praxiteles, was colourless. That the 
Venus de Medici had her hair gilt, cannot be adduced as any 
evidence, for in the opinion of Flaxman, to whoso coireot taste this 
fashion was totally repugnant, it is a deteriorated variety of the X enus 
of Praxiteles, and consequently of a later period, when art was in a 
declining and degraded state. We may, therefore, be led to this 
conclusion, that the custom of colouring sculpture was only practised 


wise than as a medicine? In the present age, however, walls are everywhere 
covered with it. To this may be added the nse of clirysocolla (green), purple, and 
azure decorations, which, without the aid of real art, produce a splendid effect.” 
In this passage it is quite evident that Vitruvius places art that is, beauty of toiin 
and proportion, and absence of colotir, adopted by the sculptors and architects oi 
the best period— in opposition to the gaudy colouring used by the orii>sts ot hi.s 
day. Further, we have here evidence that red (minium) could not have been 
applied in sculpture or architecture by the artists of the best period, as in those 
times it was used only as a * medicamentum.’ If colour had been applied to sculp- 
ture and architecture hy artists of the age of Phidias, Praxiteles, or Lysippus, 
Vitruvius would doubtless have referred to that practice in this passage. 
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attlie worst periods of art, at the archaic period, and when it was 
in its decline. 

That Plato mentions that the artists of his age adopted the prac- 
tice of painting statues, is no proof that the eminent sculptors of 
his age coloured their marhle statues, no more than the modern 
custom in Italy of painting statues of the Yirgin and saints, proves 
that Michael Angelo or Ganova coloured, their statues. It was 
evidently a practice of inferior artists in inferior workmanship of 
clay or wood. It was a continuation of the old religious practices 
of dauhing the early statues of the gods with vermilion, and was 
done to meet the superstitious tastes of the uneducated. Statues 
for religious purposes may have been painted in obedience to a 
formula prescribed by religion, but statues as objects of art, on 
which the sculptor exhibited all his genius and taste, were unques- 
tionably executed in the pure and uncoloured marble alone. In 
the chryselephantine, or ivory statues of Jove and Minerva, by 
Phidias, art was made a handmaid to religion. Phidias himself 
would have preferred to have executed them in marhle. We may 
further remark that form, in its purest ideal, being the chief aim of 
sculpture, any application of colonr, which would detract from the 
purity and ideality of this purest of the arts, could never be agree- 
able to refined taste. We must also consider that sculpture in 
marble, by its whiteness, is calculated for the display of light and 
shade. Pot this reason statues and bas-reliefs were placed either 
in the open light to receive the direct rays of the snn, or in imder- 
groimd places, or thermse, where they received their light either 
from an upper window, or, by night, from the strong light of a 
lamp ; the sculptor having for that purpose studied the effects of 
the shadows. It must be also remembered that the statues in Greek 
and Roman temples received their light from the upper part of the 
building, many of the temj)les being hypgethral, thus having the 
benefit of a top light, the sculptor’s chief aim. Colour in these 
statues or bas-reliefs would have tended to mar the contrasts of light 
and shade, and blended them too much ; for example, colour a 
photograph of a statue, of a statue which exhibits a marked con- 
trast of light and shade, and it will tend to confuse and blend the 
two. The taste for polychrome sculpture in the period of the 
decline of art, was obviously but a returning to the primitive imper- 
fection of art, when an attempt* was made to produce illusion, in 
order to please the uneducated taste of the vulgar.^' 

* We may remark liere a curious analogy in the development of art to tlie deve- 
lopment of the individual man. As man in his declining years resumes the cliild- 
islmess of his earliest days, so we find in the decline of art, a recurrence to its 
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On tlio colouring of temples we liave already spoken tinder tlie 
head of temples. 

Boman . — The Eomans derived their Imowledge of painting from 
the Etruscans, their ancestors and neighhoiirs. Tradition attributes 
to them the first works which were used to adorn the temples of 
Eonie ; and, according, to Pliny, not much consideration was besto’wed 
either on the arts or on the artists* Fahins, the first among the 
Komans, had some paintings executed in the temple of Sains, from 
which he received the name of Pictor. Jnlins Ce3sar, Agrippa, 
Angnstos, were among the earliest great patrons of artists. Under 
Angiistos, Marcus Lndins painted marine subjects, landscape deco- 
rations, and historic landscape as ornamentation for the aparfinents 
of villas and country houses.^ At this time, also, a passion for 
portrait painting prevailed ; an art which flattered their vanity was 
more suited to the tastes of the Eomans than the art which could 
produce beautiful and refined works, similar to those of Greece. 
Portraits must have been exceedingly nmnerons ; Varro made a 
collection of the portraits of 700 eminent men. Portraits, deco- 
rative and scene painting seem to have engrossed the art. The 
example, or rather the pretensions, of Nero, must also have con- 
tributed to encourage painting in Eome ; but Eoman artists were, 
however, blit few in number; the victories of the consuls, and the 
rapine of the prsctors, were sufficient to adorn Eome with all the 
masterpieces of Greece and Italy. They introdnoed the fashion of 
having a taste for the beautifnl works of Greek art. Eoman artists 


rarlicst, simplest, and consequently most lAiperfecfc forms, when in its infancy. 
In the age of the Antonines, when Eoman art was in its decline, this tendency w’as 
conspicuously evident in its predilection for the earlier forms of art and in its repro- 
duction of Egyptian statues. lathe last stage of the decline of vase-painting a 
similar tendency is visible. We find the artists recurring to the ancient forms, and 
imitating the subjects of the earlier vases. The whole field of art being thoroughly 
exhausted, artists were obliged to have recourse, as a novelty, to the reproduction 
and imitation of the antique and earlier forms of art. The Pre-Eapliaelite ten- 
dency of the present day, which is also a recurrence to the early forms of art, is an 
evident sign of the decline of painting. ^ 

One of the latest discoveries near Eome is that of the Villa Livia, alluded to 
by Pliny as Villa Omsarum. It is about eight miles from the city. In it has been 
discovered an apartment most exquisitely ornamented. The lower portions of the 
walls, to the height of about five feet from tbe floor, represent a trellis work, from 
which spring the most exquisitely painted trees, shrubs, plants. These are lo<adcd 
with fruit and flowers, among which a variety of birds and insects are feeding, 
fluttering, or reposing. As these paintings arc in a villa built for Livia by Au- 
gustus, the Eoman antiquaries have concluded that they arc of that period ; and 
consequently may be with good reason attributed to tlio hand of Ludius. 
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were the pupils of the Greeks ; what we said of the paintings of the 
Gi*eeks can he equally applied to those of the Eomans. 

The remains of paintings found at Pompeii, Herculaneum, and 
in the haths of Titus at Pome, are the only paintings which can 



give us any idea of the colouring and painting of the ancients, 
which, though they exhibit many beauties, particularly in compo- 
sition, arc evidently the works of inferior artists in a period of 
decline. At Pompeii there is scarcely a house the walls of which 
are not decorated with fresco paintings. The smallest apartments 
were lined with stucco, painted in the most brilliant and endless 
variety of colours, in compartments, simply tinted with a light 





witli the ancients, and if ever introduced in a painting, was subor- 
dinate. The end and aim of painting among the ancients was to 
represent and illustrate the myths of the gods, the deeds of heroes, 
and important historical events, hence giving all prominence to the 
delineation of the human form. Landscape, on the other hand, 
illustrated nothing, represented no important event deserving of 
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ground, surrounded by an ornamental margin, and sometimes 
embellished with a single figure or subject in the centre, or at 
equal distances. These paintings are very frequently historical or 
mythological, but embrace every variety of subject, some of the 
most exquisite beauty. Landscape painting was never a favourite 
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record) and was tlins totally without significance in a Grecian tem- 
ple or pinacotheca* In an age of decline, as at Pompeii, it was 
employed for mere decorative purposes. Many architectural sub- 
jects are continually found, in which it is easy to trace the true 



principles of perspective ; but they are rather indicated than 
minutely expressed or accurately displayed; whereas in most in- 
stances a total want of the knowledge of this art is hut too evident. 
Greek artists seem to have been employed : indeed native painters 
were few, while the former everywhere abounded, and their 
superiority in design must have always ensured them the preference. 

Sir W. Gell thus remarks on the painting of the ancients : In 
grandeur and facility of drawing they warrant all that can be said 
in their praise; with that feeling for simplicity which distinguishes 
the ancients from the moderns, many are quite in the taste of the 
finest has-reliefs, which, like their tragedies, admitted no under 
plot to heighten or embarrass. In colouring they are said to be 
deficient ; w’-ant of transparency in the shadows exhibits little 
knowledge of cMaro-oscuro ; each figure has its own light and shade, 
while none are obscured by the interposition of its neighbour. But 
if we are called upon to make allowance in some of these points for 
the lapse of centuries, when viewing the works of a later age, how 
much more indulgence may be claimed when two thousand years 
might reasonably have been expected to leave no traces at alL*^ 

The walls at Pompeii were carefully prepared for the reception 
of the fresco painting. They appear to have been prepared in the 
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manner prescrilied by Yitritvius, who directs that, after the first 
rongh coat was applied, a second was to be added of arenatiim, 
composed principally of sand and lime ; this was afterwards to be 
covered with in the eomposition of which the p)lace 

of sand of tlie armatum was supplied by pounded marble. The last 
coat at Pompeii was put on very thin, and seems to have been well 
worked and rubbed upon the rough exterior of the areiiatum, until 
a perfect level, smooth, and at length polished surface was obtained, 
nearty as hard as marble. While the last coat was still wet, the 
colours were laid on, and so done, having, according to Yitnivius, 
incorpoiated with the incrustation, were not liable to fade, but 
retained their full beauty and splendour to a great age. According 
to Mr. IPornnm, the majority of the walls in Pompeii are in common 
distemper ; but those of the better houses, not only in Pompeii, but 
in Eome and elsewhere, especially those which constitute the grounds 
of pictures, are in fresco. All the pictures, however, are apparently 
in distemper of a superior kind, called by the Italians a guazzo ; it 
is a species of distemper, but the vehicle or medium, made of egg 
gum, or glue, completely resists water. He further remarks, It 
appears that no veritable fresco painting has been yet discovered, 
though the plain walls in many cases are coloured in fresco. The 
paintings upon the walls appear sometimes to have been varnished 
by an encaustic process ; many specimens bearing a polish, or gloss, 
to which water does not readily adhere.” 

The Romans divided colours into two classes — florid and grave 
(floridi, austeri)— the former, on account of their high price, were 
usually provided for the artist by his employer. These were again 
divided into natural and artificial or factitious. The florid colours 
appear to have been six— minium, red; chrysocolia, green; ar- 
menium ; purpurissimim ; indicum; cinnabaris ; ostrum ; the rest 
were the austeri. 

The natural colours were those obtained immediately from the 
earth ; the others were called artificial on account of their requiring 
some particular preparation to render them fit for use. 

It is the oy^inion of Sir Humphry Davy, that the ancient painters, 
like the best masters of the Roman and Venetian schools, were 
sparing in the use of the more florid colours, and produced their 
efiects, like them, hy contrast and tone, 

MoSxVtc. — Mosaic, opus musivum, is a kind of painting made wdth 
minute pieces of coloured substances, generally either marble, or 
natural stones, or else glass, more or less opaque, and of every 
variety of hue which the subject may require, set in very fine 
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cement, and which thus forms pictures of different kinds, rivalling 
in colour and hne those painted by the brush. 

Early nations knew the art of mosaic, and it is supposed to derive 
its origin from Asia, where paintings of this kind were composed, in 
imitation of the beautiful carpets manufactured at all periods in 
those countries. The Egyptians employed it very pi’obably for 
di tierent purposes ; no traces of it have, however, been found in the 
temples or palaces, the ruins of which remain. There is in the 
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Egyptian coiiection at Turin a fragment of a mummy case, the 
paintings of which are executed in Mosaic with wonderful precision 
and truth. The material is enamel, the colours are of different hues, 
and their vaiiety renders with perfect truth the plumage of birds. 
It is believed to be the onl}’^ example of Egyptian mosaic. 

The Grieeks carried the art of mosaic to the highest perfection. 
Skilfully managing the hues, and giving to the figures in their com- 
position an exquisite harmony, they resembled at a slight distance 
real paintings. Different names were given to the mosaics, accord- 
ing as they were executed in pieces of marble of a certain size ; it was 
then lilliostroton, opus sectile; or in small cubes, in this case it was 
called ojMS iesselatimi^ or mrmiculatum. The name of asaroton was 
given to a mosaic destined to adorn the pavement of a dining hall. 
It was supposed to represent an unswept hall, on the pavement of 
which the criimhs and remains of the repast which fell from the 
table still remained. 

I^Iosaic was used to adorn the pavements, walls, and ceilings of 
public and private edifices. The Greeks in general preferred marble 
to every other material. A bed of mortar was prepared, which 
served as a base, which was covered with a very fine cement. The 
artist, having before him the coloured design which he was to 
execute, fixed the coloured cubes in the cement, and polished the 
entire surface when it had hardened, taking care, however, that too 
gi'cat a polish, by its reflection, might not mar the general effect of 
his Avork. The great advantage of mosaic is that it resists humidity, 
and all which could change the colours and the beauty of painting. 
I'ainting could not be employed in the pavement of buildings, and 
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mosaics gave tliem an appearance of great elegance. The mosaic of 
the Capitol, found in Adrian’s Villa, may give an idea of the perfec- 
tion which the Greeks attained to in that art. It represents a vase 
Ml of water, on the sides of which are four doves, one of which is 
in the act of drinking. It is supposed by some to be the mosaic of 
Pergamus mentioned by Pliny. It is entirely composed of cubes of 
marble, without any admixture of coloured glass. Mosaics of this kind 
may be considered as the most ancient ; it was only by degrees that 
the art of colouring marble, enamel, and glass, multiplied the 
materials suited for mosaics, and rendered their execution much 
more easy. It was then carried to a very high degree of perfection. 
The mosaic found at Pompeii, which represents three masked figures 
playing on different instruments, wdth a child near them, is of the 



most exquisite workmanship. It is formed of very small pieces of 
glass, of the most beautiful coloms, and of various shades. The 
hair, the small leaves which ornament the masks, and the eyebrows, 
are most delicately expressed. What enhances the value of this 
mosaic is the name of the artist worked in it — ^Dioscorides of Samos. 
The subjects represented in mosaics are in endless variety, and 
generally are derived from mythology or heroic myths. Landscapes 
and ornaments in borders, in frets, in compartments, intermingled 
with tritons, nereids, centaurs, are to he found on them. The prin- 
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cipal 8111)1601 is in the centre, tire rest serves as a bordering 
framework. , 


MOSAIC PAVEMENT. 

Tke Eomans brought tlie art of mosaic to tlie highest perfection, 
not with regard to taste and composition, but by adding new 
materials to those which had been employed by the Greeks. They 
obtained their knowledge of this art by their conquests ; and 
towards the end of the republic they transported to Kome the most 
beautiful pavements of this kind found in the Greek cities which 
they had conquered. The first mosaic of Eoman origin was executed 
in the temple of Fortune at Palestrina, which was restored by Sylla, 
where it was discovered in 1640 . The subject of it has given rise to 
much controversy. The subject is .now supposed to be Egyptian, 
and it is generally considered to represent a popular f^te at the 
inundation of the Mle. 

Mosaics from this period came into general use, and some were 
made small enough to be carried about in the tents of generals in 
their campaigns. Csesar carried one with him in his military expe- 
ditions. In the time of Augustus, coloured glass was generally 
employed, and under Claudius the artists succeeded in staining 
marble, and giving it different colours. 

The most interesting and valuable of all ancient mosaics is the 
one found at Pompeii, in the house of Pansa. It is supposed to have 
represented the Battle of Issus."^ It is remarkable for the beauty of 

* See plate. 
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its design and composition, and is composed entirely of very small 
cubes of coloured marble ; no glass has been used. It has been 
calculated that the entire composition, when perfect, was composed 
of 1,381,000 cubes of marble, for 7000 can be counted in each square 
palm, in order to know the age of a mosaic, particular regard must 
1)0 paid to the nature of the materials of which it is composed.^ ^ Its 
antiquity will depend on whether it exhibits artificial compositions 
or not. The stained marbles and artificial compositions wiU be 
proofs of later date. 

The common Koman pavements are made of cubes of common 
stones, and form borders more or less wide, of different colours, and 
rather coarsely put together, e.vamples oi which may be seen in the 
baths of Caracalla at Eomo. 

The number of Eomau mosaics which have come down to, us, 
sometimes in an excellent state of preservation, are considerable. 
Some excellent specimens have been found in the villa of Adrian, 
near Tivoli. They have been also found in the various Eoman 
colonies. Some very valuable specimens have been lately discovered 
at Carthage ; several have been also found in the Island of Sardinia, 
now in the Museum of Turin. Some have been discovered in the 
south of France. That of Yicnnc represents Achilles recognised by 
Ulysses among the daughters of Lycomedcs. A vop- fine specimen 
is in the Museum of Lyons. It represents the Circonsian games. 
The Eomans earned their lu.xurious tastes as tar as ISritain, for 
sevei'al mosaics have been found in many parts of England.^ 

In the Ijower Empire mosaics were made at Constantinople oi 
pearls and precious stones. The richness of the material was substi- 
tuted for the beauties of an ait which had degenerated. 
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Painted Vases may he considered as the most curious, the most 
graceful, and the most instructive remains that have come down to 
us from ancient times. The beauty of the forms, thc^ fineness of 
the materia], the perfection of the varnish, the vanoty ot the 
subjects, and their interest in an historical point ot view, give 
painted vases a very important place among the productions of the 
arts of the ancients. Painted vases have been collected with great 
eagerness ever since they have been known, and the most remark- 
able have been engraved by celebrated artists, and explained by 
profound archaeologists. Modern art and archaeolo^ have obtained 
from them beautiful models and important information.^ They 
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were known for tlie first time in tlie seventeentL century'; La- 
ciiaiisse pul'fiislied some of tliem in his Museum Itomainim, in 
1090; Beger and Montfaucon imitated his example; ]3omp.‘dor 
suhscquently woto on them more fully; Gori, ]-)uoiiarotti, aiid ,, 
Idiyliis, added some general ohservations to those of Beuipstor ; 

V\ inckelman could not omit them in his immortal work on the 
history of xkneient Art, and modified, by the accuracy of his 
observations, the theories of his predecessors. Lastly, the beautiful 
collection of Sir William Hamilton, published by Ilancar-ville in 
1706, brought them more fully into public notice; Passer! still 
supported after him tlie Italian opinion in regard to the origin of 
these vases ; Tischbein, Boettiger, and '>Millin, declared themselves 
of the same opinion as Winckelman ; and the study of these 
beautiful objects confirms it at the present day in every re.spcct. 

Painted Yases received at first the denomination of Etruscan 
Vases; Dempster, a great abettor of what was called Etrusco- 
mania, gave them this denomination, and Tuscan antiquaries have 
defended it as a title of glory for their country. The impartial 
comparison of remains of antiquity had not as yet established 
any fundamental distinction between the Etruscan style, propci’ly 
so called, and the ancient Greek style. Every composition ^ 
characterised by the stilfness of the features, the straight folds 
of the drapeiy, and long braided hair, was attributed to the 
Etruscans. Painted vases which presented these characteristics ' 
were therefore attributed to them, and in spite of the evidence 
of the subjects borrowed from the mythic ideas of the Greeks, 
in spite of the inscriptions, all Greek, which were read on them, 
general opinion, too readily followed, recognised in them every , ^ 
thing that could explain the manners, customs, creed, and even 
the history of the Etruscans, It was further generally believed 
that these vases had issued from the manufactures of Arezzo, 
because Martial praises the potteries of that town; and, that 
those which were found in Gampania, Puglia, and even in Sicily, 
had been carried there by the Etruscans themselves. This theory 
could not be maintained, even after a slight examination, especially 
as painted vases have been found at Athens, Megara, Milo, in Aulis, 
in Tauris, at Corfu, and in the Isles of Greece. The greater 
number, indeed, are found even at the present day in Magna 
(Jrmcia, Xola, Capua, Ptestum, and in Sicily, but they are found 
ill every countiy where Greek domination prevailed. The extent 
of the domination of the Tyrrhenians in Italy was not sufficiently 
extensive to attribute to them all the painted vases. Eucheir and 
Eugrammus came, according to Plinjq into Etruria, and taught 
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there the plastic arts, but this does not prove that they invented 
there the art of making painted vases, for these two artists who 
worked in clay, being from Oorinth, might have brought this art 
from Greece. Everything leads us to conclude that we must attri- 
bute their origin to Greece. In their forms they bear a great 
resemblance to the vases which we see on the medals and some of 
the sculpture of the Greeks; the style of the figures which 
ornament them entirely coi*responds with that of the figures of the 
ancient Greek style; lastly, the myths which are represented on 
them, the inscriptions in Greek characters which frequently 
accompany the figures, are sufficient to establish this opinion. 
But we must acknowledge that Greek myths are always expressed 
with peculiar circumstances, which probably are derived from the 
alterations which Greek traditions had experienced in ancient Italy. 

Painted vases were, to a considerable extent, objects of traffic and 
of export from one country to another. They may be generally 
traced to Athens as the original place of exportation. Corinth also 
exported vases, for the products of Corinthian potters have been 
found in Sicily and Italy, and there can be no doubt that Corinth 
had established an active trade in works of art with the Greek 
colonies all over the Mediterranean. Athenian vases were carried 
^ by the Phoenicians, the commercial traders of the ancient %voxId, as 
objects of traffic to the remotest parts of the then known world. 
^ In the Periplus of Soylax, the Phoenicians are mentioned as 
exchanging the pottery of Athens for the ivory of Africa. They 
were, in fact, the ornamental china of the ancient world. 

The variety of opinions with regard to the origin of these vases, 
has produced a similar diversity with regard to their denomination. 
To that of Etruscan Vases succeeded that of Greek Vases, still too 
general ; Visconti wished to name them Grasco -Italian ; Arditi, 
Italo-Greek; Lanzi, Campanian, Sicilian, Athenian, according as 
they were found in Campania, Sicily, or at Athens ; Quatreintu*e 
de Quinc^q Ceramo-graphic Abases (of painted cla^^) ; and Millin, 
Painted Abases in general, adding the name of the place where they 
were discovered. AVe may, however, be able to class them more 
systematically, on considering, in the first place, that painted vases 
form a class apart among the remains of antiquity ; secondly, that 
it is recognised at the present day, that the Etruscans manufactured 
them also, as well as the Greeks ; thirdly, that the subject itself of 
the painting is the most certain type of tlieir origin, especially witli 
regard to Etruscan vases, for we cannot supjxose that the Greeks, 
^ who cultivated the arts after the Etruscans, would have painted on 
the vases the myths, creed, and the history of Etruria, though the 
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Etruscans miglit haye done so for tEe Greeks ; lastly, tliat vases 
wkioli bear subjects purely Greek are found in many countries, and 
in different places, witbout, bowever, tbeir bearing any local cbarac- 
teristic, all belonging alike to Greek art, and witbout any other 
distinction tban tbat wbicb results from tbe style itself, according 
to tbe greater or less antiquity of tbe execution. We may, tbere- 
fore, adopt tbe generaldenominationof Painted Vases, distinguisbed 
into Etrusem, for those wbicb are the work of that people, and into 
Greek for those, in far gi’eater number, wbicb can have no other 
origin; while these can be classed according to their relative anti- 
quity, proved by the style of the figures, the characters, the form 
and tbe orthography of tbe inscriptions when they accompany tbe 
painting. We adopt this division which appears to us as tbe most 
simple and most natural, which can be equally applied to the 
painted vases of every other country , if any should happen to be 
discovered. 

We shall further observe on this subject, that there is no passage 
of any ancient author which could serve to throw any light on the 
uncertainty produced by the various opinions published with regard 
to painted vases : nothing relative to them has been hitherto found 
in Greek or Latin writers ; and this singularity, when we consider 
the beauty, the variety, and the number of these remains of anti- 
quity, has been very justly remarked. 

Etruscan. — Vases, the Etruscan origin of which cannot be dis- 
puted, have been found at Volterra, Tarquinii, Perugia, Orvieto, 
Viterbo, Acquapendente, Corneto, and other towns of ancient 
Etruria. The clay of which they are made is of a pale or reddish 
yellow, the varnish is dull, the workmanship rather rude, the orna- 
ments are devoid of taste and elegance, and the style of the figures 
possesses ail those characteristics already assigned to that of tlie 
Etruscans. The figures are drawn in black on the natural colour 
of the clay : sometimes a little red is introduced on the black ground 
of the drapery. It is by the subject chiefly that the Etruscan vases 
are distinguished from the Greek vases. On the former, the figures 
are in the costume peculiar to ancient Italy ; the men and the heroes 
are represented with their beards and hair very thick ; the gods and 
genii have large wings; we may also observe divinities, religious 
customs, attributes, manners, arms, and symbols, different from 
those of Greece, If an inscription in Etruscan characters, traced 
invai'iahly from right to left, accompanies the painting, certainty 
with regard to their origin may be considered as complete. It is 
true tbat the greater number of the letters of the ancient Greek 



Greek— They are made of a Yery fine and liglit clay; their 
exterior coating is composed of a jjarticiilar kind of clay, wliicli 
seems to be a kind of yellow or red ochre, reduced to a veiy fine 
paste, mixed with some glutinons or oily substance, and laid on with 
a brush ; the parts which are painted black have all the brilliancy 
of enamel. The colours being laid on in a diffeienl mmmcv in the 
earlier and later vases has caused them to be disliiiguished into ttvo 
general classes. In the earlier the ground is yellow or red, and the 
figures are traced on it in black, so as to form kinds of silhouettes. 
These are called the black or' archaic vases, they are generally in an 
ancient style ; their subjects belong to the most ancient mytljological 
traditions, and their inscriptions to the most ancient forms of tlie 
Greek alphabet, written from right to left, or in bousiropliedou. 
The drapery, the accessories, the harness of the horses, and the 
wheels of the chariots, are touched with white. At a later period, 
the whole vase was painted black, with the exception of the figures, 
which were then of the colour of the clay of the vase ; the contours 
of the figures, the hair, dra|)eTy, &c., being previously traced in 
black. There are then two general classes of Greek vases, dis- 
tinguished by the figures, %vhich are black or yellow. They are in 
general remarkable for the beauty and elegance of their forms. 
There is a great variety in their sizes ; some being several feet 
high, and broad in proportion ; others being not higher tlian an 
inch. The subject is on one side of flic vase; sometimes it occupies 
the entire circumference, hut more generally it is one side alone 
(called in Italy the parte nohile)^ and then there is on the reverse 
some insignificant subject, generally two or three of old men leaning 
on a stick, instructing a,j"oung man, or presenling him with some 
instrument or utensil; a bacchanalian scene is sometimes represented 
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alphabet are of the same form as those of the Etruscan alphabet ; 
but tliero are in the latter some particular characters wliioh will 
prevent any confusion. We must also observe, that Etruscan ];ad nl ed 
vases are very rare, and are but few in number, conii>ared with 
those for which we are indebted to the arts of Gh’eece. Dennis, in 
his work on Etruria, gives a specimen of a vase of imihuib ted 
Etruscan manufacture, as it boars an Etruscan subject and an 
Etruscan inscription. It is an amphora, with a Baccliio dance on 
one side ; on the other side, the parting of Admetiis and Aicestis, 
whose names are attached, between the figures of Cluiriin and 
another demon. Of late years vases are found in great numbers in 
Etruria, more particularly at Yulci ; but must of these painted vases 
are imitations of those of Athens. 
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on tlie reverse. Some vases have "been found with two subjects on 
the sides of the vase. On some of the finest vases, the subject goes 
round the entire oircimiference of the vase. On the foot, neck, and 
other parts are the usual Greek ornaments, the Vitruvian scroll, the 
Meander, Palmetto, the honeysuckle. A garland sometimes adorns 
the neck, or, in its stead, a woman’s head issuing from a flower. 
These ornaments are in general treated with the greatest taste and 
elegance. Besides the obvious difference in the style of the vases, 
there is a remarkable difference in the execution of the paintings. 
They are not ail of the highest merit, hut the boldness of the out- 
lines is generally remarkable on them. They could he executed 
only with the greatest rapidity, the clay absorbing the colours very 
quickly, so that if a line was interrupted, the joining would be per- 
ceptible. Some thought that the figures were executed by the means 
of patterns cut out, which being laid on the vase, preserved on the 
Mack ground the principal masses in yellow, which were finished 
afterwards with a brush. But this opinion of Sir William Hamilton 
lias been abandoned by himself, particularly since the traces of a 
point have been recognised, with which the artist had at first 
sketched on the soft clay the principal outlines, which he finished 
afterwards with a brush dipped in the black pigment, without, how- 
ever, strictly following the lines traced by the point. The traces of 
tlie point are rarely obsoi’ved ; all depended on the skill and talent 
of the artists. They must have been very numerous, as these vases 
are foimd in such numbers, and the greater number may be con- 
sidered as models for the excellence of their design and the taste of 
their composition. Xot uiifrequently, the artists, by whom the 
designs have been painted, have plaiced their names on them ; the 
principal names known are those of Lasimon, Taieides, Asteas, and 
Calliphon. Taleides is the most ancient; his designs evince the 
infancy of art, those of the other artists display greater progress in 
the art; the name can he recognised from the words EIIOIEI or 
EIIOIESEN, and EPPA^E, made or painted, which follow them 
immediately; the two former being united with the name of the 
potter, and the latter with the name of the painter. Other in- 
scriptions are sometimes found on vases, which enhance their value 
greatly. They are generally the names of gods, heroes and other 
mythological personages, which are represented in the paintings. 
These inscriptions are of great interest for two reasons : in the first 
place, from the form of the letters and the order according to wddcli 
they are traced, the greater or less antiquity of the vase can be 
reeogiiiscd, these inscriptions necessarily following all the changes 
the Greek alphabet ; care must he taken to examine whether the 
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inscription goes from right to left, whether the long vowels Hfi, the 
double letters 'it S are replaced by the silent vowels, or single letters ; 
these are in genei-al signs of relative antiquity which jirove that of 
the vase itself; secondly, because the names invariably explain the 
subject of the painting, and even indicate by a name hitherto un- 
known, either some personage who sometimes bore another name, or 
a person whose real name was unknown, in fine, some mythic beings 
of whom ancient writers give us no information. The infor- 
mation derived from vases is of great importance for the study of 
Greek mythology, viewed in its different epochs, and for the inter- 
pretation and understanding of ancient tragic or lyric poets. Moral 
or historical inscriptions, in prose and in verse, have been also found 
on vases. The letters of these inscriptions are capital or cursive; 
they are very delicately traced, and often require a great deal of 
attention to perceive. They are traced in black or white with a 
brush, sometimes they are incised with a very sharp point. The 
word KAAOS is very frequently found on vases which bear inscrip- 
tions, almost always accompanied by a proper name.* It seems to 
be nothing more than an epithet, expressive of admiration, applied 
to the most remarkable and conspicuous personage represented on 
the vase, as on a vase in the Vatican Museum we see a painting 
representing Priam, Hector, and Andromache, with their names over 
each; over Hector is the inscription ExTorp koXos, “The noble 
Hector.”! In the form KaXoKaya0oi, it signified brave and beautiful, 
the very acme of praise given to a person. On some which had 
been gifts to some “ beautiful youths,” we find the inscription^,, 
TTcui KaXos. On others, salutatory exjrressions are sometimes found 
such as XAIPE SY, “ Hail to thee” ; or, HOSON AEHOTE EYWON 
“ I-Iappj as possible.” ’ 

The subjects represented on painted vases, although of infinite 
variety, may be reduced to three classes, $ which include them all : 

* Some suppose Hiat the painter wrote it at first on executing the vase, and that 
afterwards the name of the person who was to possess it was addal to it ’for many 
vases are found on which no name foUows this Greek word, which means 
“beautiful.” 

t Similar inscriptions are to bo found on vases in the British Museum. The s.amo 
custom has been retained on some Majolica ewers of modern Italy; on one is' (ho 
portrait of a lady, with the inscription around it “La bella Isaura," the beautiful 

X Mllingen divides them into the following seven classes, according to their 
suhjects I'—' ® 

1. Those subjects which refer to the Divinities, their wars with the giants their 
amours, the sacrifices which are offered to them. 

2. Those relative to the Heroic Tunes. This class, the most numerous, as well 
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— 1, Mjiliological subjects; 2. Heroic subjects; 3. Historical 
subjects, Tbe Mythological subjects relate to tbe history of all the 
gods, and their adventures in human form are reproduced on them 
in a. thousand shapes. It requires a deep and intimate knowledge 
of Greek mythology, in order to explain the different subjects. The 
greater part of the paintings of the vases are relative to Bacchus, his 
festivals and mysteries. On them we see depicted his birth, child- 
hood, education, all his exploits, his banquets, and his games ; his 
habitual companions, his religious ceremonies, the lampadophorse 
brandishing the long torches, the dendrophorse raising branches of 
trees, adorned with garlands and tablets; the initiated preparing 
for the mysteries ; lastly, the ceremonies peculiar to those great 
institutions, and the circumstances relative to their dogmas and 
their aim. 

The subjects, which are far more numerous than the 

mythological, represent the deeds of the heroes of ancient Greece: 
Hercules, Bellerophon, Cadmus, Perseus and Andromeda, Actason, 


as the most interesting, embraces all the mythological period, from the arrival of 
Cadmus to the return of Ulysses to Ithaca ; it includes the Heracleid, the Theseid, 
tlie two wars of Tiiehes, that of the Amazons, the expedition of the Argonauts, 
and the war of Troy. 

3. The Dionysiac subjects : Bacchus — ^The Satyrs, the Sileni, the Nymphs, and 
his other attendants. Dionysiac festivals and processions, with the dances and 
amusements which accompany them. As these festivals were the most celebrated 
and the most popular, the ancients were naturally anxious to multiply representa- 
tions of them. 

4. Subjects of Civil Life, such as marriages, amorous scenes, repasts, sacrifices, 
hunts, military dances, warriors setting out for the war, or returning victorious to 
to their country. This class is of the greatest use in giving information with 
regard to the manners, customs, and dresses of the ancients, 

5. Those which represent Funeral Ceremonies. On these we see depicted the 
representations of tombs, around which the relations and friends of the deceased 
bring offerings and libations ; among the offerings we sometimes observe objects 
symbolical of initiation into the mysteries. This class, a very numerous one, seems 
to have been particularly destined to be placed in the tombs. 

6. Subjects relatmg to the Gymnasia ; ephebi occupied in different exercises, 
who are conversing with one another, or with the gymnast. As vases were 
frequently given as prizes to the conquerors in the games, it has been supposed 
that those on which similar subjects are represented were destined for that 
piupbse. 

7. Subjects which have reference to the Hysteries, and which represent cere- 
monies preparatory to the initiations. Similar subjects are only to be met with 
on vases of the period of the decline of art, and which are found in that part of 
Italy formerly occupied by the Lucaui, Bruttii, and the Samnites, where Greek 
ideas and customs were corrupted by the mixture of those of these barbarous 
nations. 
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Danaus, Medea, the Centaurs, the Amazons, etc.; the myth of 

Theseus was also the constant theme of the artist. 

The Eisiarieal subjects begin with the war of Troy. Painters, as 
weU as poets, found in this event a vast field to exercise their 
talents and their imagination. The principal actors in this memo- 
rable drama appear on the vases. The principal scenes^ of the 
Trojan war are depicted ; but we must remark, that the historical 
subjects do not extend to a later period than that of the Heraclidae. 
We* may consider, as belonging to the class of historical vases, those 
with paintings relative to public and private customs ; those ioj)ie- 
senting games, repaste, scenic representations of combats of animals, 
hunting and funereal subjects. Millingen remarks that the^siibjeci s 
of the paintings vary according to the period and the places in which 
they have been executed ; on the most ancient vases Dionysiac scenes 
are frequently seen. As, originally, the greater number were destined 
to contain wine, they were adorned with analogous subjects. Those 
of the beautiful period of the art, especially of the manufacture of 
Nola, a town in which Greek institutions were observed with extreme 
care, present the ancient traditions of mythological episodes in all 
their purity. Those of a later period represent subjects taken from 
the tragic writers. Lastly, on those of the decline we sec depicted 
the new ceremonies and superstitions which were mingled with the 
ancient and simple religion of the Greek. Painted vases are, there- 
fore, of the greatest interest for the study of the manners and customs 
of ancient Greece, and of those which the Homans adopted from her 
in imitation. 

We must introduce an important remark here, relative to the 
variety of mythological, heroical, and even historical subjects. 
These" subjects, especially the first and second, seem to form a 
mythology and heroic history distinct from those of the Greek poets 
and prose writers. We find on the vases persons not mentioned in 
ancient writers ; entire scenes, also, which cannot bo explained by 
any written tradition, or which are represented with circumstances 
wliich history has not handed down to us. Vfe must further remark, 
that the mythology of the poets is not alway.s in harmony with that 
of the prose writers; and among the poets tliemselves, that of tho 
lyric writers is frequently ditferent from that of the tragic poets. 
Traditions must have changed ; and, perhap.s, at the period of tho 
great writers of Greece, there wa.s established, amidst this confusion, 
a kind of eclecticism, which left tho poet, the mythograph. etc., the 
liberty of choosing among those tradition.s whatever .suited best the 
aim and nature of the poem, or ’whatever appeared mo.st likely. 
Painted vases, especially the most ancient, which are anterior to 
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tlieso writers, give ns information which we do not receive from 
ancient writers : this gives to their stndy a great degree of import- 
ance and interest: further, they represent, in the most authentic 
manner, the genuine history of art among the Greeks from its origin 
until it reached perfection. 

As to the uses of these vases, there have been a variety of 
opinions; hut a careful examination of a great number of vases 
would lead us to suppose that many were, doubtless, articles of 
household furniture, for use and adornment, such as the larger 
vases, destined, hy their size, weight, and form, to remain in the 
same place, while others, of different sizes and shapes, vrere made 
to hold wine and other liquids, unguents, and perfumes. It is 
evident that they were more for ornament than use, and that they 
were considered as objects of art, for the paintings seem to have 
been executed by the best artists of the period. Those with 
Panathenaic subjects were prohably given, full of oil, as prizes at 
the national games. Others may have been given at the palsestric 
festivals, or as nuptial presents, or as pledges of love and friend- 
ship ; and these are marked hy some appropriate inscription. We 
find that they were also used in the ceremonies of the Mysteries, 
for we see their forms represented on the vases themselves : 
Bacchus frequently holds a cantharus, Satyrs carr}^ a diota. A 
few seem to have been expressly for sepulchral purposes. Some 
have supposed that these vases were intended to hold the ashes of 
the dead; but this could not have been their use, for they are only 
found in tombs in which the bodies have been buried without being 
burnt. The ]3iety of the relations adorned the tomb of the deceased 
with those vases, together with his armour and jewellery, which 
they had prized most in life, which were associated with their 
habits, or recalled circumstances the memory of which they 
cherished,^ The origin of the custom of placing objects belonging 

That it was the custom in ancient times to place in tombs the vases that were 
dear to the deceased, we find from the following passage of Vitruvius : — “ Virgo 
civis Oorinthia jam matui'a nuptiis, implicita morbo decessit : post sepulturam ejus, 
cpnhiis ea vim pocuUs deleetabatur, nutrix collecta et composita in calatho iiertulit 
ad montimentum et in summo collocavit ; et uti ea permanerent diutius sub divo, 
togula texii” — Viteutiits, lib. iv., cap. 1. The same custom, and the same feelings 
which lead to that custom, we find in the funeral rites of an Indian tribe, as thus 
beautifully embodied in a poetic dirge by Schiller : 

“ Here bring the last gifts i and with these 
The last lament he said — 

Let all that pleased, and yet may please. 

Be buried with the dead.”— Sii' E. B. Lttton. 

In a passage of an ancient autlior, quoted by Athenteus, lib. xi., c. 1, tve find a 
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to the deceased with him in his tomb would seem to be the super- 
stitions objection of the relatives of the deceased to use anything 
belonging to, or connected with the memory of, the dead. These 
objects were consequently placed with the deceased in his tomb. 
This superstitious objection, prevalent among all uncivilized 
nations, has given rise to this custom, which is found to be adopted 
by all the early and primitive races of the woiid. This custom has 
handed them down to our times. It is supposed to have ceased 
when Eoman sovereignty was established throughout Italy and 
Sicily. The Eomans, burning their dead, and never adopting the 
custom of burying vases in tombs, by their induence must have 
brought them into disuse, and, consequently, their manufacture 
ceased. Kramer thinks that there are no painted vases of a later 
date than the Second Punic War. 

It is very remarkable, that no ancient author, not even Pliny, has 
noticed painted vases, although they seem to have been in such 
general use : nor is there any passage known expressly relative to 
these vases. Suetonius, indeed, teUs us that the colonies established 
at Capua by Julius Csesar, destroyed, when building countiy houses, 
the most ancient tombs, especially as they found in them ancient 
vases (aliquantum vasculorum operis antiqui referiehant). In the 
opinion of Boettiger, voBcula can only be applied to vases of bronze ; 
however, as Suetonius speaks of the tombs of Capua in particular, 
and as there are still painted vases found there, and that no bronze 
vases are ever found in the tombs, it is very likely that the phrase 
of Suetonius can he applied to the painted vases which are still 
found there in such numbers. The Eomans might then have known 
them ; and this opinion seems to be justified by the following ob- 
servation. The Greeks of Italy buried their dead without burning 
them ; for this reason, human ashes have never been found in vases 
in Greek tombs, the vases were placed by the side of the corpse 
stretched out on the ground. However, some vases have been 
discovered full of ashes and half-burnt bones ; and, as it was the 
custom of the Eomans to burn the dead, it has been inferred that 


similar custom mentioned : — Nckvs em nvos evpeitjs a-n^a^os Trpoe 

67}K€U avTois daXeiay re ra Trorepia re crre<pavous reiriKpacnv edrfKep. “ The corpse 
being stretched on the ground, and placed on a thick bed of leaves, they placed 
near it meats, drinking cups, and they placed a chaplet on its bead.” In the 
early periods of Chinese history a similar custom seems to have prevailed of 
interring with the dead, vases, which reposed with them for ages. These vases 
were conferred as marks of honour by the prince, and other illiistrioiis personages, 
for services rendered to the state.— F/de T/iojm on Ancieni CJmme Vases o/fJie 
SJiang Dynasty f from 1743 to 1496, n.c. 
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T> ^ afterwards it was used as a cinerarv nrn for . 

ir^n^tl substitutions were not rare in ancient times • there 

?4ledlT'T f-ft “ vase in Oriental alabaster! 

and -f ’ whiob bears the name of Xerxes in hieroglyphic 

and cuneifom characters, which was at a later period emplo^d a! 
c neiaij. uin for a member of the Eoman family Claudia as the 

side engraved on the side of the vase, the other 

sKk bearing the Egyptian and Persian inscription. 

We could not but feel astonished at the perfect preservation of 
such fragile objects did we not know that they were found in tombs. 

f ^ f depth, except those of Xola, where the 

ei uptions of | esuvuis have considerably raised the soil since the 
peiiod when the tombs were made, so that some of the tombs of 

feet under ground. The common tombs 
aie built of brick, or of rough stones, and are exactly of sufficient 
sme to contain a corpse and five or six vases ; a small one is placed 
neai the head, and the others between the legs of the body, or they 
aie ranged on each side, frequently on the left side alone. The 
number and beauty of the vases vaiy, probably, according to the 
icink and fortune of the owner of the tomb. The tombs of the first 
class are larger, and have been built with large cut stones, and 
mrcly connected with cement ; the walls inside are coated with 
stucco, and adorned with paintings; these tombs resemble a small 
chamber ; the coi-pse is laid out in the middle, the vases are placed 
round it, frequently some others are hung up to the walls on nails 
ot bronze. The nnmber of vases is always greater in these tombs ; 
they are also of a more elegant form. Several other articles are 
sometimes found in the tombs, such as gold and silver fibulse, 
swords, spears, armour, and several ornaments. The objects buried 
with the corpse generally bespeak the tastes and occupation of the 
deceased. ^Wrriors are found with their armour, women with 
ornaments for the toilet, priests with their sacerdotal ornaments, as 
in the tomb at Cenretri. When the vases are taken out of the ex- 
cavations, they are covered with a coating of whitish earth, some- 
thing like tartar, and of a calcareous nature ; it disappears on the 
application of aqua fortis. This operation ought to be done witl 
great caution ; for though the aqua fortis does not inj ure the black 
varnish, it might destroy some of the other colours. Some of these 
v^ses are as -well preserved as if they had just, issued from the hands 
ot the potter, others have been greatly injured by the earthy salts 

* See page 107. 
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• ♦ Taanv ar6 foiin^i brokon, 

with which they have come m ^ ^ ^ith great shill. But 

these have been put artist acids any details 

this work of -“on 

rs.* Id f 

modem edditiom, in ^e “^e”me supposed lo have been 

T^s:r;itroTre:a: smit. 

established not far from th 

Campania, frequently found at these places. At a 

black figures, aie mo ^ q , , • , in the interior of 

later period manufactories \ 

r Si Aen.” indues .be e.see 

Puglia, in Basiiicai , ore of the manufacture ol 

’'oalSrofTgrigentum in Sicily; those of Ouma,_of 
Locri in Oalabiia, oi & , ofYulci and Canino 

Capua, and of Nok in tSre manufactories were 

in the Boman stat I J >■ P beautiful 

established found, hut not in that simple 

compositions haYe ^e f q 1 

and elegant vases, either through a love 

imitations bave ;i£vp/>i+ Tlie first may be considered 

prmsewoia^y, as rt to oonn ^ ^ e,„„mblo, for ovan 

l™LittoSLi too boo. aeooimd. Piet™ Po^t »bo 

“ ^‘r bt s=Mrr‘biSTdi“ 

'S==S=£i“-r-H 

|#lSSB,*L=pf2 

the varnis _ „ Tf colours mixed with water or alcohol 

P- ^ water or sprits 

S wi^e over them to make them disappear; the ancient coloius 
f ^ TZZ baked with the vases resist this test. In modem 
“tm bssu -sde bj tto c.labmted dV.dgw.d. 

remarkable alike for their elegance and taste. 

Several collections have been formed of these vases. Ihe Biitmh 
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Miisenm. contains the finest collections, parcliased hy gOYermnent 
from Sir William Hamilton and others. The Mtisenin at l^aples, 
and the Gregorian Museum in the Vatican, also contain many 
beautiful specimens from Magna Grmcia and Etruria. SeYerai 
amateurs have also formed collections in England, France, and 
Italjr. We may mention those of Eogers, Hope, Sir Harry Engle- 
field, in England ; those of the Due de Blacas, the Comte Pourtales, 
in Prance ; and that of the Marquis Campana, in home. Some of 
these collections have been published, such as the first collection of 
Sir 'William Hamilton, explained by d’HancarYille ; the second by 
Tischbein, SeYerai works have also been published, gmng de- 
tailed accounts of painted vases in general. We shall only give the 
principal : — 

Passeri, “Pictiirge Etruscorum in Vasculis,” Eome, 1767, 3 vols. 
fol. ; “Collection of Engravings from Ancient Vases, in the pos- 
session of Sir William Hamilton,” by Tischbein, Naples, 1798 — ■ 
1803, 4 vols. ; C. P»ottiger, “ Griechische Vasengemalde,” Weimar, 
1797,1800; “ Peintiires de Vases Antiques,” A. Millin, puhlie par 
Dubois Maisonneuve, Paris, 1808, 2 vols., fol. ; Millingen, “ Peintures 
de Vases Grecques,” Eome, 1813, fob; Panof ka, “ Eaccolta di 
Vasi Scelti/’ Eome, 1826; Dubois Maisonneuve, “Introduction ^ 
rEtiide de Vases Antiques,” Paris, 1817, fol. ; Gerhard, “Berlins 
Antike Biklwerke Kramer’s work, “Ueberdeii Styl und die 
Herkunft der vermahlten Griech.,” Berlin, 1827, 8vo. ; and Mr. 
Birch’s valuable work on “Ancient Pottery.” 

Epochs of Painied Vases. 

We shall now give descriptions of these painted vases according 
to their several styles or epochs, illustrations of which we have 
given. 

Early or Egyptian. ^ — The ground is of a pale yellow, on which 
the figures are painted in black or brown. These consist chiefiy of 
animals, such as lions, rams, stags, swans, cocks, sphinxes, and other 
chimseras, arranged in several bands around the vase. Borders of 
flowers, also, and other ornaments, run round them. Human 
figures are rarely met with. This style has been termed Egyptian, 
in consequence of its obvious resemblance to that rigid style of art 

Specimens of this style we give in Plate 1—1, Earlier than tliis style was 
a ruder style found at Athens with plain bands, or zones disposed round the axis 
c»f idle vfise, sometimes < lisplaying ornaments of mceander, zigzag, which were the 
enrriest atteuipts at decoration. 

R 2 
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r 4 a ■R'cnrt-vt The inner outlines of the figures are traced in 
peculiar to Bgji -^^trument. In consequence of these vases 

the clay ■with a pom e Italy and as the clay of -which 

top»t«a hr the ateeto • I’ke een»™lly “«S“e« *» them e> 

between B.C. 660 and 520. 

Arckaic Greek *-ln this style, the figures are black on a red 
.iW The design is stiff, hard, and severe; yet at times there 
is a detree of spirit evinced, evidently indicating a progress in the 
development of the art. The scenes represented are taken fioia 
fi l Snic Mytholoo-y. The class of subjects is, however, iinmer- 
ots for we find^ some of Dionysiac character. Another is Banathe- 
naio of which there is a remarkable specimen, representing Mineiva 

snnnosed to have been given as a prize in the public games. y 
ai-rgenerally supposed to have been made previous to the year 

B.G. 4304 

Severe or TramtimalA-In the vases of this class, the ^figures are 
. ^ r a black ground. White is seldom used. Although the 
iur of these vases and their figures present a striking “^^trast to 
those of the first two classes, yet the character of then desions 
• and gives way to the beautiful, so that they might be 
rSked in the fourth class. The harshness and violence of 
ment so striking in the archaic vases gradually disappear, and make 
Z for a calm “and severe dignity. The a,rtists, however did not 

vet work with perfect freedom, and the designs are rathei stiff. 
The subiects represented are the same as those on the vases of the 
second iass. The foims of the vases have something more elegan 
harthose of the second class, although they present great varia- 
tions in style and size. They occur most frequently in Etrana and 
at Kola; they contain inscriptions in characters of a middle kim 
Jltween the Archaic mode of writing and 

period commonly assigned to works of this class, -s from iro. 
to 420. 

The Beautm, or Greek^h^ style is the more perfect devebp- 
me7t of the^ former, all severity and conventionality which dis- 


See Plate 1 — II. 

t Named by Mr. ‘ 

t See Plate 2. 


■ The fciirong style,' 
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tingiiislies the earlier styles, having entirely disappeared. The 
distinguisliing characteristics of this, s.tyle are elegance of form, 
fineness of material, brilliancy, of .varnish, and exc|iiisite beauty of 
design. The predominating, subjects are .Greeh. myths, or represen- 
tations of Greek manners.; but scenes connected with the worship 
of Bemeter and Dionysus are of frequent oceiirrence. The most 
common form of the' Vases' of this kind, is tliat of the slender 
amphora, the .round hydria, and the crater. . Yases of tlii.s style 
appear to belong to the period' beginni.ng with the year b.g. 400. 
They are seldom found in Etraria, and the most frequently in 
Nola, Sicilj^ and Attica, 

Florid.^ — This class of vases is rarelj^ found in Etruria, but 
abundant ill the Greek colonies of Italy, especially in the districts of 
Puglia and Basilicata. Like the last class, it has yellow figures on 
a black ground, but differs Tvudeiy in style. The vases are often of 
enormous size, and exaggerated pi'oportions. The multitude of 
figures introduced, the complexity of the composition, the inferiority 
and carelessness of the design, the flourish and lavishment of deco- 
ration, in a word, the absence of that chasteness and purity which 
gave the perfect style its chief charm, indicate these vases to 
belong, if not always to the period of Decadence, at least to the 
verge of , it. .....Potyohrome-. vases are also frequently found in this 

style. The draperies being coloured Wiie, vermilion, green. 


Decadence, — At a later period, f we may remark a still greater 
deterioration in the arts of design, while more capricious forms w’-ere 
invented. ^Ve must also remark the latest period of the art ; for at 
that epoch several imitations of the vases of earlier epochs were 
made. Among these, we frequently find imitations of the first 
epoch, but the clay is coarse, and different from that of the genuine. 
We also find imitations of the second and third epoelis ; but their 
forms are ill-proportioned, and destitute of taste. 


Shapes of Painted Yasks. 


We first give Mr. Dennis’ aiTangement, after the nDmencluiure of 
Gerhard, of these vases in classes, according to the purposes they 
served. We then give a list of their several shapes, with the naniCvS 
by which they are known in England, and also with the names they 
are given in Italian Museums : 

See Plato 3 — IV., named by Mr Birch ** The fiurkl style.” 
t Bee Plate 3— V. 
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Class I. — Vases for liolding wine, oil, or water — amplioni, police, 
stamnos. 

II. — Vases for cairying water — li jdria, ealpis. 

III. — Vases for mixing wine and water — crater, celebe. 

oxjbaphon. 

IV. — Vases for pouring wine, etc., jiigs— oenoclioe, olpe, 

procboiis. 

V. — Vases for drinking-ciips and goblets— caiitliariis, cja- 

tbns, carebesion, lioicion, seypluis, cjlix, lepaste, 

pliiale, eeras, rbytoii. 

VI. — Vases for ointments or perfumes — iecytliins, alabastron, 
ascos, bombylios, aryballos. cotyliscos. 


EnGLISIC NoMEXCLATI 'HE. 

1 Ampliora, Egyptian. 

2 „ Tyrrhenian. 

3 „ Panathenaic. 

4 „ Bacchic. 

5, 6 „ of Nola. 

7 „ Apulian. 

8 „ with handies, with circu- 

lar ornaments. 

9 „ with handles as volutes. 

Id „ with handles with faces 

on them. 

11 Tliymaterion. 

12 Hydria. 

13 Oalpis. 

14 Pelike, 

15 Stamnos. 

10 Crater. 

17 Oxybaphon. 

13 Stamnos (Apulian). 

19 Celebe. 

20 Lepaste. 

21 Lekane. 

22 Oylix. 

23 Carchesion. 

24, 30, 31 Canthariis. 

25, 26 Oyathns. 

27 Holmos, 

28 Holcion, 


Il'ALI AN NoMENCLATT; KE 

1 Langella. 


9 Olia eon niniu<*]ii a volute. 

0 011a con niniiiehi a inuschoroni 


11 Ingensiere. 

12 011a 0 vaso vinario. 

13 Olla o eanopo. 

14 Tdria. 

15 Olia, 

16 Calice. 

17 Campana. 


10 Olla con man i chi aniioduti, 

20 Patera. 

21 Patera col covercldo. 

22 Patera. ' . 

23 Tazza co manichi inarcati. 

24 Tazza co manichi inarcati. 

25 Seudella. 


See Plato 4. 
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English Nomenclature. 
29 Scypliiis. 

I Oanthanis. 

'32 Scypims. 

33 Olpe. 

34 Cotyliskos. 

35,.36 .Lecythus.', 

37 OeHoclioe. 

38, 39, 40, 42 Proelioiis. 

41, 43: Bhytott.; , , , , 

44, 45 Ascos. ■ 

46 Bombylios. 

47, 48 Alabastroii. 

49, 50 Aiyballos. 


Italian Nomenclature. 

29 Bicchiere. 

30 Tazza con laanichi orizzontuli, 

32':; 

33 Urceolo. 

. 34 '■ ■ 

35, 36 Lagrimale. 

37 Prefericolo. 

38 Prefericolo a beceo. 

41 Riton. 

44 TJnguentario, 

46 Balsamario. 

47 Ungnentario. 

49 Balsamario con manico. 
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Second Division. 

GLYFIOGKAPHY, OK ENGRAVEO Bi’OA’ES. 


INTBODUCTION. 

The Art of engraving on precious stones and gems is styled 
“ vlyptio and tbe description of these engraved stones wliiclihave 
come down to ns from ancient times, glyptography, from to 

engrave, and ypacpeiv, to describe. , . , , 1:1,^. 

Among those objects of ancient art which have reached us 
through the lapse of ages, engraved stones may be considere 
amon- the number of the most elegant and refined by their .orm 
their lustre, and their use, the most precious from their material 
and their workmanship, the most sought for from the facility with 
which they can be mixed with other ornaments, and set in con- 
nection with the most precious jewels. The luxury of the ancients 
led them to adopt a style of workmanship which was agreeable 
to the most exquisite taste, whether it adorned diadems, collars, 
bracelets, earrings, waistbands, portions of dress, shoes, (ir even 
valuable pieces of furniture, or whether, set in a ring ot gold, 1 • 
served both as a finger ring and a signet. 
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The most beantifiil engraved stones were offered to the gods, and 
deposited in temples. For princes, thej were as an ensign of 
supreme power and the seal of the state.; for private individuals 
they gave authenticity to their public and private acts. Alexander, 
after he had conquered Darius, used the signet of that king for his 
letters and acts relative to Asia. Augustus adopted at first a stone 
bearing a sphinx, and substituted for it afterwards a head of 
Alexander, and then his own head ; his successors adopted this latter, 
but Galba changed it for his family signet, on which was represented 
a dog on the prow of a vessel. At a later period some of the 
Eoinan emperors adopted the head of Alexander. 

The use of signets of this kind was very general in Greece ; cities, 
corporations, and families, had signets of their own. Rings were 
in general use in Rome; and it was by that ornament that Cicero 
assures us that he recognised a statue of Scipio Africanus; doubt- 
less because that ring bore the signet of the family of the Scipios. 
'Phe engraved stones which have come down to us from ancient 
times have not changed their destination : the same taste employs 
them for the same purposes ; tlie}^ are not the less sought after afc 
the present day than they were formerly in all parts of the world 
by the Greeks and Romans. The abettors of modern luxury have 
inherited the passion of the Cyrenian for engraved stones, and per- 
haps we might still find musicians who, following the example of 
the Ismenias of Pliny, wear a valuable engiuved emerald which by 
its value evinced his high artistic merit, and, like that flute 
play^er, are annoyed at not being able to purchase it at the highest 
price. 

But considering here engraved stones in a more important and 
useful view, in the interest of the study of the arts and customs of 
antiquity, we may truly say that their importance in that respect 
is not surpassed by any other kind of monument. Besides being 
witnesses to the progress and history of the arts, we find on these 
engraved gems, the religion, the history, the opinions, the customs, 
even to the very amusements, of ancient nations; the portraits of 
their great men ; the reproductions, in much smaller proportions, of 
some of the masterpieces of their architecture, their sculpture, or 
of their painting, which have come down tons; certain indications, 
witli regard to their progress in the knowledge of nature, and a 
iinmher of examples of their graceful, singular, or fantastic com- 
positions wliich the taste or caprice of Greek artists nuilti plied in 
infinite numbers. It was by the study of engraved stones that 
Raphael and Michael Angelo received ideas which purified their 
ta,sto. Other celebrated painters have found in them compositions 
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whicli they have not disdained to imitate, and modern glyptics 
still work after the beautiful models which antiquity furnishes ns 
with, and which they have not equalled. We here adopt the words 
of Dr. Groly. The importance of these relics to learned investi- 
gation, to the artist and the amateur, to the natural and elevating 
indulgence felt in looking on the features of the mighty dead, 
deserves to make them a favourite study with the accomplished mind 
of England. Gems illustrate the attributes and tales of mytliolog}- , 
the costumes of antiquity, the fine romances of the poets, the 
characters of the early languages, the great historic events, and the 
progress of the arts; the countenances of Virgil and Maecenas, of 
Cicero and Alexander, live only on gems ; the Venus of Praxiteles, 
the head of the Phidian Minerva, the Apoxuomenos of Pol^^cleitiis, 
that triumph of ancient statuary, are to be found only on gems ; 
the restorations of the Venus de Medici and the Laocoon have been 
made from gems ; they offer an endless treasure of the brilliant 
thoughts, and buried wisdom, the forgotten skill, and the vanished 
beauty, of a time when the mind and form of man reached their 
perfection.” 



OEIGIN AND HISTORY. 

The period of the invention of the art of engraving on pincious 
stones is unknown. The art is evidently of the highest antiquity. 
Some seem to consider that all evidence tends to prove the oriental 
origin of this art. Stones have been discovered with inscriptions in 
Sanscrit, the earliest language of India ; some attribute its invention 
to Assyria, as many engraved stones have been found there in the 
form of cylinders; but in the practice of this art, as well as others, 
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Egypt still maintains over all otiier nations its High antiquity, de- 
monstrated not only by historical data, but also by monuments which 
have come down to the present time. The king of Egypt, who 
chose Joseph for his minister, gave him his signet ring as a testi- 
mony of his delegated authority, and Joseph lived about 1700, b.c. 
Engraved gems adorned the ephod and pectoral of the high priest 
of the Hebrews, and were probably the work of Egyptian artists, 
B.c. 1490. According to Herodotus, the treasure ceil of Eharap- 
sinitus, whom Sir Gardner Wilkinson identifies with Eameses III., 
B.c. 1219, was secured by his seal. The collections of engraved 
stones, called scarabgei, exhibit in the inscriptions engraved on them 
the names of kings of a very early date. Egyptian cylinders have 
been also found of the earliest periods ; one bears the name of 
Osirtasen I., b.c. 2020. The study of these monuments of the glyptic 
art prove that the most ancient productions of the art are the works 
of the Egyptians. Mr. King attributes the invention of the art of 
engraving on ‘‘hard stones,” crystal, onyx, agate, to the seal en- 
gravers of Nineveh, shortly before the reign of Sargon, b.c. 722, as 
before that period the material used was comparatively soft ; the 
earliest Assyrian cylinders being of serpentine, and tbe Egyptian 
scaraba3i being of clay or soft stone (steaschist). But squares used 
for the bezels of lings of hard stone engraved by the Egyptians, 
are to be met with of a much earlier date than that of Sargon. A 
remarkable one may be cited, bearing the name and title of a 
king of the 18th dynasty (15th century b.c.) of yellow jasper.^ 
There are also others known of cornelian. The engraving of these 
is, indeed, generally bad, as if the workman was not master of his 
craft. From there being scaiabgei, engraved with Assyrian emblems 
and sculptural oinaments of undoubted Egyptian origin, not unfre- 
quently found in Ass^nian ruins, it is evident that there must have 
been a close connection between Assyria and Egypt, as is con- 
jectured about the time of the 18th (15th centmy b.c.) and the four 
subsequent dynasties. The mode of engraving may therefore have 
been introduced from Egypt. The knowledge of the art of en- 
graving on hard stones is supposed to have been diffused by the 
Phoenicians among the Asiatic and Insular Greeks. 

The Etruscans, the Greeks, and the Eomans, practised the art 
also, and it was preserved among them, like all other arts, until the 
impetuous irruption of barbarism on the degenerate remains of an- 
cient civilization. It is conjectured that tlie Etruscans learnt the 
art from the Egyptians through the Phoenicians, whose merchant 

There is an engraved agate eyliiidcr of the time of Amenem Ha II. (jb.o, 2020) 
ill the British Museum. 
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ships trafficked in ornaments and jewellery at an early period, for 
the most ancient Etruscan engraved stones are also in the foi’m of a 
scarabams. Sicily and Magna Grascia preceded Greece in the kno\^'- 
ledge of the glyptic art, as in that of ail other arts which depend on 
design. The Greeks, however, carried that art to the highest degree 
of excellence, and it is to their genius that we are indebted for the 
wonderful perfection it attained to. The art reached a culminating 
point in the age after Alexander the Great, who gave it a fresh im- 
pulse by liis patronage, for he gave the privilege of engraving Ills 
sacred portrait to Pyrgoteles, the first artist of the day. It thence 
became the fashion for princes to adopt their own engraved portrait 
as their signet. Portraits in cameo were introduced by the suc- 
cessors of Alexander, the earliest known being the beautiful portraits, 
in sardonyx, of Ptolemy and Berenice. 

The Eomans imitated the Greeks in employing engraved gems 
for signets, though at an early period they adopted the scarab signet 
of the Etruscans. Under Augustus, gem engraving was brought to 
a high perfection by the Greek artists of his time. At this period 
flourished the celebrated engravers, Dioscorides, Solon, Aulus, Gnasus, 
who introduced the practice of engraving their names on their best 
works. At this period also a taste for cameo and works in relief 
began to prevail, to which the arrival of pieces of sardonyx from 
Asia, remarkable for their size and beauty, greatly contributed. 
These were generally worked into camei, vases, or cups, with subjects 
in relief on them. Portraits in cameo became the prevailing taste of 
the age. As is usually the case where there is a large demand for 
any object, and there is not enough of the genuine material to supply 
the demand, imitations were made to make up the deficiency. To 
supply the large demand for these objects, and to jilease the taste of 
those who could not afford the more expensive kinds, paste imitations 
were made to an enormous extent. Kumbeiiess examples of these 
paste intagli have come down to us. Camei were also imitated with 
wonderful accuracy, the imitation too of the material itself being 
admirably carried out. Some wonderful examples of camei in sar- 
donyx have been produced in this age. The celebrated sardonyx 
cameo of the apotheosis of Augustus, now in Paris, is considered a 
masterpiece of the glyptic art. Some very fine camei are attributed 
to the age of Hadrian, which has been considered the most fiourisli- 
ing period of Eoman art. The glyptic art maintained a tolerable 
degree of excellence till the time of Septimius Severus, when, toge- 
ther with the other arts, it began gradually to deca^^ From Eome 
it spread almost over the whole west of Europe ; but at the lime of 
the last emperors nothing remained except the mechanical part : the 
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genius and spirit of tlie art, the correctness of design and taste, tlie 
nobleness of expression, and eyen many of the practical advantages 
of v^hich the ancient masters had availed themselves for conveying 
their grand ideas on stone, had all vanished together. The last 
expiring attempts at the art were the rude and. ill-drawn Gnostic 
amulets. 



MATERIALS OF THE ART. 

The mechanical process of the glyptic art has not been described 
in any work which has come down to us from ancient times ; a few 
scanty remarks are found in Pliny. It is generally believed that 
the ancients used the same process as the moderns, in employing 
the drill (terebra), the punch (ferimm retusum), the wheel, diamond 
powder, and the diamond point, for cutting into the stone. The 
artist engraved the stone partly with iron instrumentsj smeared 
with Naxium, or emery and oil, which were sometimes round, some- 
times pointed and drill-formed, but partly also with a diamond point 
set in iron. The adjustment of the wheel, by which the instruments 
were set in motion, whilst the stone was held to them, was probably 
similar in antiquity to what it is now. For polishing the stone, 
naxium, or emery powder, which was also called smyrris, was used. 
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It seems that the ancient artists performed that operation themselves, 
for the careful polishing of all parts of the engraved figures was a 
great aim with the ancient stone engravers, and is therefore a crite- 
rion of genuineness. These artists were generally designated under 
the denomination of “ lithoglyphi,” engravers on stone, a Greek word 
to which the Latin, sculptor or oavator, seems synonymous. The art 
of setting stones was styled among Greeks, lithocollesis, and among 
the Eomans the setters of stones were named “ compositores gem- 
marum.” The name of “dactyloglyphi” was given to the engravers 
of rings, and from the Greek word for ring, SaKTvXov, was derived 
the terms, “ dactylogia,’’ the science of engraved stones in general, 
hut more particularly of finger rings ; “ dactylography,*’ the science 
of their description; and “ dactylotheca,” a cabinet or collection of 
this kind of ornament. 

The materials employed hy the ancients in the glyptic art were 
various and numerous ; they were animal, vegetable, mineral, or 
artificial. Among the first we may count coral and ivory ; among 
the second, citron wood, box, ebony, sycamore, etc. ; the mineral 
substances were clay, metals, and stones. Mineral substances, from 
their hardness, and other useful qualities, are more fit for the pur- 
poses of the engraver ; and none more so than those belonging to 
the siliceous genus of the earthy class of minerals. That assemblage 
of stones, however, which is distinguished by the name of precious 
stones or gems, has scarcely ever been employed by the ancients for 
the purpose of engraving upon. These scarce and splendid sub- 
stances were considered sufficiently valuable in themselves, and the 
art of engraving was more judiciously employed to enhance the 
value of other less expensive stones, which moreover possessed, 
in a superior degree, all the properties requisite for the nicest exe- 
cution. Lessing and the Count de Clarac altogether deny the 
existence of any really antique intagli in the harder gems ; but as 
Mr. King remarks, the instances that can be adduced of engraved 
emeralds, sapphires, and rubies, sufficiently prove that this rule, 
though generally true, yet admits of some, though rare, exceptions. 
He adds, however, that engravings on an}" of the precious stones 
are always to be examined with the greatest suspicion. 

Stones may be classed according as they arc transparent, semi- 
transparent, or opaque, and in these three classes may he men- 
tioned : 1st, the diamond, the hyacinth, the sapphire of the present 
day, the emerald, the ruby, the topaz, the chrysolite, the jacynth, 
the amethyst, the beryl, the garnet, and rock crystal. 2nd, the 
opal, plasma, chalcedony, sard, onyx, .sardonyx, agate. Srcl, green, 
yellow, brown, black jasper ; lapis-lazuli, the sapphirus of the 
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ancients; laseinatite, obsidian, steatite, basalt, granite, serpentine. 
Turquoise has also been omplojed by tbe Eomans. 

The artificial substance generally employed by the ancients was 
a paste composed of coloured glass. The ancients excelled in 
colouring glass and poi’celain. In order to imitate camei, they 
joined strata of different colours, which were fused together by the 
action of fire. The Egyptians used colonred glass in the earliest 
times, and the number of their scarabaei in porcelain, and other 
baked materials, is very considerable. The ancients manufactured 
also green, blue, and white pastes imitating precious stones. 

The nature of the engraving on stones has led them to be diTided 
into two principal divisions. Intaglio, or engraving in a concave 
form (Gr. amyXvTTTLKrj, Lat. caelatura) ; cameo, or engraving in relief, 
(Gr. yAwn/o), Lat. sculptura). The Egyptians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans practised both methods. The scarabmus, figured in relief 
and in all its details in Egyptian stones, constitutes a kind of cameo, 
while the fiat part of the stone generally bears a subject or inscrip- 
tion in intaglio ; several Egyptian stones are in existence, the flat 
part of which is engraved in cameo, the relief being, however, within 
the intaglio, or concave portion. Similar Etruscan stones have been 
also found. 

The ordinary style of relief used for gems was mezzo-relievo, a 
style which was usually adopted for all works which required a 
close inspection. A flat style of relief was sometimes adopted in 
cameo, only for the sake of displaying a subject on a different 
coloured ground ; the layers of colour in the stone employed, gener- 
ally the sardonyx, being very thin. The difference of colour in the 
ground has, however, the effect of giving roundiiess to the figures 
relieved on it. The impressions from intagli are never in the flat 
style of relief, but however slightly raised, are on the principle of 
mezzo-relievo ( see Bas-reliefs). The gems of Dioscorides, the finest 
of antiquity, are in mezzo-relievo, and often of the fullest kind ; as 
for instance the heads of Demosthenes and lo, and the figures 
of Mercury and Perseus. The same may he observed of other 
celebrated gems, such as the Medusa of Solon, the Hercules of 
Cna3iis. 

Besides the two principal divisions we have just pointed out, 

, engraved stones have received other characteristic denominations, 
derived from their form, or from the nature of their subjects. Scara- 
b£ei are oval engraved stones, with the upper surface cut in the 
^sllape of a beetle, or scarabaBus, the fiat lower surface being usually 
engraved. Oabochoiis, stones which are curved on one side, called 
by jewellers ‘‘ tallow drop.” Grylli, caricature heads, so called from 
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an Atlienian of the name of Gryllns, famoiiB for his ugliness. 
Caprices or Symplogmata, heads grouped together in a fantastic 
manner. Ghimerse are imaginary beings, produced by the monstrous 
union of the members of several creatures into one. Astriferi, those 
in which astrological subjects and the stars are represented ; joined 
(conjugata) are lieads represented together on the saine profile ; and 
oppasi/fi, heads which face each other. 



KNOWLEDGE AND TESTS OF ENGEAVED STONES. 

The art of distinguishing ancient stones from modern iinitations, 
or compositions, is the most difficult part of the study ; the most 
skilful judges are sometimes deceived in them, as Mr. King remarks : 
“No definite rules can indeed he given, as nothing but long expe- 
rience, and the careful examination of large niimhers of gems 
belonging to every period, can supply that almost intuitive pereep- 
tion in the art, so impossible to he acquired in any other manner. 
We ought to examine, in the first place, if the material of the stone • 
was known to or worked by the ancients, and if it was employed by 
the first artists. The harder gems were hardly ever used by 
ancient artists. There is such scanty evidence of the celebrated 
ancient artists engraving on precious stones, that precious stones 
with an engraving on them are to be looked on with suspicion. 
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Lessing and the Count do Clavac, indeed, 


i 


deny the existence of 
any really antique intaglio in the harder gems. The ancient artists 
preferred the sard and such stones as wei*e best suited for the 
execution of the work, and for giving the most perfect impi’ession 
of it.’* : 

The perfect finish of the work, the ease and freedom of the design, 
the fidelity of the costume, the interior of the engraving well 
polished, and very pure, are almost certain indications of antiquity. 
According to Mr. King, the truest test of antiquity appears to be 
a certain degree of duliiess, like the mist produced by breathing on 
a polished surface, which tim lapse of ages have east upon the high 
lustre of the interior of the intaglio.* A slight incorrectness, or 
even a slight fault in the design, need not, however, awaken sus- 
picion ; a very slight relief, or even when almost flat, is not a proof 
of a modern work ; the ancient engraving" is generally very deep, 
and the relief very high. The employment of perspective renders 
a stone very suspicious, as the ancients were unacquainted with the 
application of that science; their chief aim was to engrave the 
principal figure as deeply as possible, in order that it nught stand 
our more in relief. One of the principal characteristics of the 
engraving of ancient stones is what is termed in French the meplat, 
a flattening of the round parts of the human body in the figure. An 
important consideration also in regard to intagli is their size, as it 
must always be kept in view that engraved stones were used for 
signets and rings, and consequently their size could not be very 


large. 


Camei, a great number of which have been manufactured in 
modern times, are in general more to be suspected than intagli. A 
careful examination of the material of the stones, of their hardness, 
their weight, their taste, their opaqueness, and their touch, is par- 
ticularly required. They ought also to be exposed to the sun in 
order to be certain that theiiTayers are natural, and the inscriptions 
should be carefully examined to see that they were not added by 
forgers. It must also be remarked here, that modern work has been 
frequently executed on ancient stones, which have been found 
unengraved. The appearance of ancient stones is generally duller, 
and less brilliant than those of modern stones. The subject and the 

* Mr. King adds, a very satisfactory proof of antiquity is found when tlio 
engraving appears to have been executed almost entirely with the diamond j)oiiit. 
According to the observations of Natter, the famous gem engraver, tlie extensi’«^e 
use of the diamond point is tlie great distinction between the antique and 
modern art. The use of the diamond point has, however, been much questioned by 
some autlioritics, as its use would tend more to scratch the stone than to give that 
exqiiivsltci polish, which is one of the chief characteristics of a genuine stone. 

s 2 
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inscriptions are a great assistance in lending their aid to an accurate 
knowledge of distinguishing them, while a comparative study ot 
ancient and modern works, and a great practice of the eyes and 
the judgment, will lead to more certain results. 

It has been said that wax attaches itself more readily to modern 
stones than to ancient stones, but this rule is not to be depended on ; 
wax will attach itself the more readily to a stone, the less perfect is 
its polish, whether it is ancient or modern. Further, ancient stones 
are in existence which have been repolished, which sensibly alters 
the features of the composition, and deteriorates their value. 

Inscriptions are important tests of the antiquity of engraved 
stones, they are generally very short. They are either mottoes or 
proper names. Thus, on a cornelian representing Hercules reposing 
after his labours, this sentence in Greek is engraved, “ Labour is 
the source of an honourable repose.” As to proper names, three 
rules may be laid down : on Etruscan stones, it is the name of the 
person represented ; on Greek stones it is the name of the artist; on 
Roman stones it is the name of the proprietor, or of the artist. In- 
scriptions are of the greatest assistance in the examination of the 
authenticity of a stone ; the greatest importance should he attached 
to the inscription ; the shape of the letters should he examined ; if it 
is such as is indicated by the ancient alphabets, their variation and 
their forms in accordance with the period to which the stone may he 
assigned ; if it is Etruscan, the letters ought to be so also. In the 
old Greek style the letters should belong to the alphabet of that 
period, and the same for the later periods. In general, Greek 
artists wrote their name in the genitive case, when the word epyov 

is to be supplied, i.e., the work of . If the name he in the 

nominative case, it is the verb which is omitted, thus ALoaKovpLSrj^ 
implies the word eTrota : Dioscorides made it. An inscription adds 
to the value of a stone, but forgers have particularly applied them- 
selves to this mode of deceit. The stone should he carefully ex- 
amined, if the beauty of the work answers to the 3’epiitation of the 
ancient artist to whom it has been attributed, and whose style is 
known by other works ; if the material, by its beauty and by its 
value, is in. conformity with the rule adopted by the best engravers, to 
work only on the most beautiful of stones. The manner in which the 
letters are engraved is also an excellent test ; on the more ancient 
stones they are not very carefully done, and sometimes are very 
uncertain. The interior, however, is well finished, and the polish 
is in harmony with that of the stone itself; here the magnifying 
glass is indispensable. The incriptions on stones of the age of 
Augustus are remarkable for the beauty of the letters, and their 
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perfect execution, tliongli very sni all. The great artists never 
left it to others to engrave their name on the stone ; they wished 
that everything should be perfect in their work. These inscrip- 
tions, particularly those of the age of Augustus, are generally 
terminated by sinall round dots, very equal in their proportions, 
intervals, and depth. It is generally supposed that these dots 
were destined to mark the distances of the letters and to give 
greater regularity to them. 

The forms of the lettei's may likewise serve to discover fraud. The 
mixture of Greek with Latin letters is an evident sign of forgery. 
The same may be said of a letter expressed in two different ways in 
the same word; for instance, the written as 0, and as % in the 

word COSTPATOO. Such errors are commonly committed hy 
modern artists, who nndertake to add names of ancient masters to 
their works. They are generally indifferent grammarians; and 
therefore liable to commit errors that no artist of antiquity could 
have fallen into. Tims, also, deceived hy the pronunciation of the 
name, they have w’vitten AwcrKopiSov, instead of Atoo'KovpiBov . When 
two names occur in the same case, one is the name and the othei* the 
surname ; hut when the first name is put in the nominative case, and 
the second in the genitive, this indicates that the artist was the son 
or pupil of him whose name is put in the genitive case. Thus 
EYTYXHS AIO^KOYPIAOY, signifies that Eutyches was the son or 
pupil of Dioscorides. If we read two proper names united by the 
conjunctive SYN, it implies that these two artists worked on the 
same stone, as AA<i>HO:g SYN APEGONI : Alpheus with Arethon. 
We have but one single instance of an engraver who, with his name, 
has indicated his profession on his gem, and this is Apollodotus ; 
by the side of the head of Minerva we read : AIIOAAOAOT * AIGO. 
AttoXXoSotov XlOojXvtov: €pyov — the work of Apollodotus, the en- 
graver. The greater number of the names of engravers are Greek. 
The names of Eoman engravers are, for the most 2 )art, written in 
Greek letters. It is almost useless to add that a stone hearing the 
name of an artist whose age is known, and a subject derived fioin a 
period posterior to that artist, is a palpable forgery. 

The most skilful imitators of antique inscriptions among modern 
artists, were Flaviano Sirleti, Natter, and Pichler, engravers of the 
18 til century. The first signed his own works to give them” an 
appearance of antiquity, with the initials of his name in Greek 
letters OTS, Plilahiou ton Sirletou. Pichler engraved his entire 
name IIIXAHP. Natter translated his name into the Greek word 
YAPOS, which deceived Winkelmaii and others. 

Sumo amateurs of the last two centuries, following the example 
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of Lorenzo de Medici, have Lad their name engraved on ancient 
stones as a mark that it is their property. It is said that the cele- 
brated Maffei found some difficulty in interpreting the letters LAUE 
MED., which he found on some engraved stones which belonged to 
Lorenzo de Medici, 

We may also in some measure determine the period in which the 
engraver of a particular gem lived, by finding out the time when his 
name was most common : thus, for instance, the name of Zozimus, 
more common in the Lower Empire than in any other period, will, 
with some probability, indicate that period to be the date of the 
work in question. 



SUBJECTS OF EEGEAYED STONES. 

Tiis subjects of engraved stones, excepting portraits and fan- 
tastic compositions, are derived fiom mythology, from ihe heroic 
periods, or from historic events. Careful attention should be given 
in order to see whether the subject is in comformity with the rites, 
myths, and traditions which have been handed down to us ; whether 
the attributes and the character of the figures are in exact accord- 
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ance, as well as tlie aecessory syml)oIs. It must be remarked, liow- 
over, tliat mytliological subjects, mknowii or difficult to explain, 
prove rather in favour of the antiquity of the stone than otherwise. 
The Egyptians have strictly adhered in their works to the creed and 
religious ideas of their nation ; and their scarabsei are in such endless 
numbers as to preclude imitation, except in rare materials ; but in 
this case the inGongruity and want of connection in the symbols 
traced in the inscription will quickly betray the forgery. As to the 
Etruscans, the style of their works is a ty|)e of authenticity which 
it is not easy to imitate. The Greeks treated only subjects taken from 
their mythology or their heroic history, and rai’ely from events 
contemporaneous with the practice of the art. At Eome, the artists 
still continued to adopt Greek subjects, and if they represented a 
subject from Eoinan history, they always mingled allegory with 
history ; and the absence of allegorical figures in subjects of that 
kind always makes the stone very suspicious. 

We here take advantage of the extensive experience and pro- 
found critical knowledge of Mr. King, in extracting from his work 
on Antique Gems, a portion of bis summary of the subjects 
generally found on engraved stones. First, beyond all dispute, are 
the figures of \'ictory, executed in every style, from that of the best 
epoch to the rude scratches of expiring art. Almost as frequent are 
the figures of Kemesis, only to be distinguished from Yictory by her 
being always lielmeted and holding a bridle or a measuring rod in 
her hand. Venus comes next in point of frequency. CujDids, as a 
necessary consequence, also abound in gems, and give scope for the 
most elegant fanc}^ on the part of the artist, in his representation 
of their various groups and attitudes, as engaged in various sports 
and occupations. Minerva takes the next place, and, as may be 
deduced from the style of the intagli, was the goddess who chiefly 
occupied the engravers under the Flavian family. Eoma, dis- 
tinguished fj'om the preceding by being seated on a throne and 
holding an orb, is very frequent, especially in the gems of a later 
period, Kext follows, in frequent representation, Bacchus, old, 
young, bearded, beardless; the Dionysus, the Indian, the Liber 
Pater of the Eomans, with all his train of Silenus, Fauns, and 
Bacchantes, who disport themselves as full figures, busts, and heads, 
on all kinds of gems. Mercury has been also frequently figured on 
gems, the god of gain being probably the favourite deity of all times, 
llerciiles, as the deitj" whose protection assured good luck, was a 
special favourite, particularly of the Eomans, under the Middle 
Empire. The bust of Jove, usually given as a front face, also is 
tolerably frequent, but much less so in the full figure of ibis deity 
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seated on a throne. Serapis, ho weyer, whose worship was so 
universal under the later emi^erors, claims by far the largest share 
of the intagli representing Jupiter. Apollo is next to Serapis in 
point of popularity, together with his attrihntes, especially lyres, 
represented in a great variety of shapes. Mars is by no means 
uncommon upon Eoman gems. Diana is more Tinfreqneiit, still more 
so Jnno, Ceres is not seen very frequently. ISTepinne is still more 
rare; still more so Saturn and Vulcan. Pluto has been never 
represented. Miilin has remarked a kind of connection between 
the colour of the stones used and the subjects represented ; for 
instance, for the sea-born Venus the artists adopted the sea-groeii 
colour of the plasma; for Bacchus, the amethyst; for h[eptiine and 
the Tritons, the beryl, or acqua marine; for Proserpine, a black 
stone ; for Marsyas, flayed, a red jasper. This rule is not, however, 
strictly carried out in its application. 

An infinite variety of masks, chimerm, and caprices, are also fre- 
quently found represented. They all belong to the second century. 

Animals make up the majority of Etruscan intagli, especially 
in that rude class the origin of which can be distinctly assigned to 
the engravers of that nation. Of Homan date, the lion and the 
bull are the most common subjects, then the various kinds of dogs, 
and the wild boar. Among birds, eagles, with various emblems, are 
the most frequently engraved. But of all subjects, portraits seem 
to have been most in favour. The Greek period gives us some 
magnificent portraits, but they are rare, and were most probably 
engraved onl}’' for the use of the person himself as his private 
signet. In the Homan period it seems to have been held a mark of 
loyalty to wear the portrait of the reigning emperor, which accounts 
for the vast number of such down to the time of Caracalla, and 
many of which, even of the early Cmsars, are of the most inferior 
execution, clearly manufactured at a cheap rate for the wear of the 
military and the poorer classes. 
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GLYPTOGEAPHIG COLLECTIONS AMONG THE 
2\NCIENTS. 

Engraved stones, besides being used as signets, were also em- 
ployed for ornamenting the most precious works of art, and reli- 
gions ntensils, A Greek inscription, published by Chandler, and 
which was the public inventory of the treasure deposited in the 
opisthodomos of the Parthenon, distinctly shows that engi’aved 
stones formed a portion of it. A hoin of abundance, of gold, and 
adorned with similar stones, was given by Augustus to the Temple of 
Concord at Eoine ; and the eloquence of Cicero against Verres has 
rendered famous a candelabrum adorned with intagli and camei, 
destined by king Antiochus for the temple of Jupiter Capitolirais, 
According to Pliny and Suetonius, Caesar and Marcellus conseci’atcd 
collections of engraved stones in the temples of Venus and of the 
Palatine Apollo at Eome. Another collection, formed by king 
Mithridates, was celebrated for its magnificence, even in ancient 
times, Pompey and Scaurus had also rich collections at Eome. 
Pliny remarks that Scaurus was the first who possessed a collection 
of precious stones in Eome. In the Lower Em];)ire, engraved stones 
and precious stones were profusely used to ornament the dresses of 
princes, of ladies, and of rich private individuals ; in the middle 
ages, they were still much sought after, when other ancient monu- 
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Bients were despised or -unknown. The seal of king Pepin was 
an ancient stone bearing the figure of a Bacchus, and that of 
Charlemagne, a Serapis. The church jewellery, the reliquaries, 
the shrines of saints, the covers of missals, wore adorned with them ; 
and these prohme monuments, the subjects of which were at times 
anything but pious, added to the splendour of religious worship. The 
preservation of a great number of engraved stones, some indeed of 
the finest, is indebted to that custom. In the 15tli century, an 
attempt was made to restore the glyptic art in the west. This art, 
which -was not completely forgotten at Constantinople, passed on 
the revival of letters into Italy, where the Medici received it wdth 
a muiiificeiice which is one of their fairest titles to the gratitude of 
mankind. They evinced a particular taste for engraved stones, and 
their courtiers propagated that taste, while their object was to flatter 
tliat of their masters. Giovanni and Domenico excelled in the 
practice of an art which was then the object of the greatest en- 
couragement. The fi.rst engraved in intaglio, the second in relief, 
both with such success, that they are known in the history of the 
art under the names Giovanni de Gonialiiie, and DomeBieo de 
Camei ; 



ovEXicoMiXG the giants. Gameo. By Athenian . Naplea. 

ANCIENT AETISTS. 

The miiiiher of ancient artists who have signed their works is 
rather considerable, and we shall give hero a concise list of them, 
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according to tlieir epoclis. It mil he of some use, as well for the 
history of tlie art as for the study of those momiments themselves, 
especially hy the indication of the principal works of each artist, 
and of their special signatures. The name of any Egyptian or 
Etruscan artist has not heen known. The list opens with Greek 
artists, and history places at their head Theodorns of Samos, who 
engraved the ring of Polycrates. We shall place an asterisk hefoi'e 
the names of those engravers of whom no work has come down 
to ns.. ' 

T. Gbeek Engeavers akterioe to the Age of Alexander. 

’^Theodorns of Samos; the ring of Polycrates. 

^Mnesarchns, father of Pythagoras. 

Ly Sander; a warrior armed (early style), with the name of iho 
engraver in retrograde letters of the ancient Greek alphabet. 
Lanzi thinks this name is rather that of the warrior him- 
self. 

Heins ; HEIOY. A Diana venatrix (archaic st 5 de), supposed to he the 
most ancient gem known, bearing the artist’s name. — Sard. 
Stosch. 

Phrv’gillns ; ^PYPIAAOY. Cnpid issuing from an egg : one of the 
earliest inscribed intagli. — Sard. Dlacas. 

Thamyrns ; 0AMYPOY. A sphinx scratching her ear. — Sard. 
Vienna. 

II. From the Age of Alexander to the Age of Augustus. 

Admon ; AAMON. Plercnles drinking. — Sard. Marlborough. 

Head of Hercules, advanced in life. A A. 

Apollonides ; AHOAAGNIAOY. Cow lying down.—Caraeo frag- 
ment. — Duke of Devonshire. 

Polycleitus ; HOAYKAEITOY. Diomedes carrying off the Palla- 
dium.— Sard. Florence. 

A subject frequently reproduced. According to Milliu, the 
name of the celebrated sculptor Polycleitus has been added 
only to indicate that this engraving is only a copy of one 
of his statues, 

Pyrgoteles; HYPPOTEAHS EHOIEI. 

Head of Alexander. — ^Blacas. 

Head of Medusa. — Pdacas. 

Both doubtful. 

Dispute between Neptune and Minerva, HY. — Cameo. Naples. 
The head of Phocion (the work of Alessandro Cesati). 
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Tryplion; TPY^ON. The marriage of Gupid and P.syclie.— Ganieo. 
Marlborough, Naples. 

Cnpid riding a lion.— Sard. The Hague. 

Cdironiiis; XPONIOY. Terpsichore standing (doubtful), repeated 
by Onesas and Allion. 


III. Age of Augustus. 

Aomon; AKMON. The Head of Augustus. — Cameo. Blacas. 
(hiintus Alexa ; INT02 AAEHA EHOIEI. Legs of a warrior. — Cameo 
fragment. Florence. 

Supposed to be the work of Alessandro Cesati. 

Cminiis, or Caiiins ; KOIMOY. KOINOY. Adonis, nude. —Onyx, 
Prince Lichtenstein ; a fann, celebrating the bacchanalia,— 
, ■■ Nicolo. ■ - 

Agathopus; ArAOOHOYS ElIOIEI. The head of Sextus roin- 
peius.— Beryl. Florence. 

Aulus; AYAOY. Escul aphis.— Sard. Strozzi. 

Horseman in armour. — Sard. Florence. 

Cupid tied to a trophy. — Sard. Carlisle. 

Cupid in fetters, leaning on a hoe. — Cameo, 

Head of Diana. — Sard. 

Plead of Ptolemy Philopator. — Sard. Bihliothecpio, Paris. 

It is supposed that there were several engravers of this name. 
Visconti is of opinion that the difference of stylo in the 
works attributed to Aulus is owing to his name having 
been frequently put on engraved stones that were nothing 
but copies of his work. 

Cnaius or Cnmus ; PNAIOG. Athlete rubbing himself with oil. — 
Nicolo. Bibliotheque, Paris. 

Athlete holding a Strigil. — Sard. Ren dorp. 

Diomede carrying off* the Palladium. — Sard. Denham. 

A female head, supposed by Bracci to be of Cleopatra. — Sard. 
Collegio Iiomano. 

Head of Theseus covered with a bulFs Iiide. — Tliename added 
by Pichler. Amsterdam. 

Head of the young Hercules. — Beryl. Strozzi. 

Dioscorides (of iEgea in Asia Minor) ; AIOSKOYPIAOY. Head uf 
Augustus. — Amethyst. Blacas. 

Bust of Augustus. — Amethyst. Thoms. 

Head of Demosthenes. — Amethyst, Ludovisi. 

Head of Jo.— Sard. Poniatowsky. 
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Mercury Crioplioriis, carrying a ram’s head.—Sarcl. Devon- 
sliire. 

Mercury, as god of travellers.— Sard. Lord Holderness. 
Perseus, resting liis hand on a shield with Medusa’s head.— 
Sard. ^Naples. 

Diomede carrying off the Palladium.— Sard. Devonshire. 
Epitynchauiis : EHITYPXA. Portrait of Germanicus, or Marcellus. 
— Sard. Blacas. 

Bellerophon or Pegasus ; ECTL— Sard. Azara. 

Attributed to Epitynchanns by Yisconti. 

Eutychcs, son or pupil of Dioscorides; EYTYXHG AIOCKOYPIAOY 
ATPEAGCEIT. 

Bust of Pallas. — Anieth^'St. Marlborough. 

Solon ; COAON EHOIEI. S0A0N03. 

Head of Medusa. — Chalcedony. Blacas. 

Diomede, master of the Palladium. — Sard. Blacas. 

Portrait of a bald man. — Sard. Ludovisi. 

Head of Maecenas. — Topaz. Florence. 

Bust of a Bacchante.— Sard. Stosch. 

Livia, as Ceres. — Sard. Gori. 

Yictory, apteros, sacrificing a bull, fragment.— Sard. Stosch. 
Victory, with wings, flying, fragment.— Sard. II. Westropp. 


Grekk Engeavers posterior to Augustus. 

Age of Tiberius. 

yElius; AEAIOY. Head of Tiberius. — Sard. Corsini. 

Head of Homer, — ^Nicolo. The Hague. 

Age of Caligula. 

Alpheus and Arethon; AAMOS SYN APEGONT. Hoad of the 
young Caligula. — Cameo. 

Germanicus and Agrippina. — Cameo. 

Alpheus alone ; Ajax seated on a rock. — Sard. 

Dying warrior (doubtful). — Cameo. 

Age of TiTU.s. 


Evodus; EYOAOC EHOIEI. Head of Julia, daughter of Titus.- 
Amethyst. Marlborough. 
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Age of Hadeiais'. 

Antiocluis ; ANTIOXOY. Head of Pallas.— Sard 
Head of Sabina (donbtfxil). 

Anteros ; ANTEPHTOC. Hercules carrying a bull— Sard. Devon- 
sMre. 

Hellen ; EAAHN. Bust of Antinous as Harpocrates.— Sard. Stoso'h. 
Age of Marcus Aurelius. 

iEpolian ; AEPOLIANL Head of Marcus Aurelius. — Paste. Stoscli. 
Decline of the Art. 

Gauranus Anicetiis ; combat between a dog and a boar. — Bloodstoui*. 
Millin supposes that the name may be that of the dog, Cau- 
raniis the invincible. 

Greek Engravers whose age is uncertain. 

Hiltion ; AETIONOO. Head of Priam. — Sard. Devonshire. 
Agathernerus ; APAGHMEPOC. Plead of Socrates. — Sard. Blacas. 
Allion ; AAAIONOC. AAAYON. The muse Terpsichore. — Sard. 
Strozzi. 

The signature of Gio. Mar. da Pescia, according to some. 
Head of Apollo. — Sard. Florence. 

Bacchante. — Chalcedony. Besborough. 

Mariette attributes the Seal of Michael Angelo to this artist. 
Ammonius ; AMMONIOY. Plead of laughing Faun. — Jacyntli, B.M. 
Apollodotus ; AHOAAOAOTOY AIGO. The only artist who added 
his profession to his name. 

The Head of Pallas armed.— Sard. Plarberini, 

The dying Othryades. — Sard. Lucatelli. 

Apollonius; AHOAAONIOY. Diana Montana, leaning against a 
pillar. — Amethyst. ]Sra|)les. 

Head of Maecenas. — Jacynth. Ehodes. 

Aspasius. ACIIACIOY; From his engraving on an inferior stone 
he is supposed to be of a later date than the flourishing 
period of Augustus. 

Headof Pallas. — Bed jasper. Yienna. 

Supposed to represent the Pallas of Phidias. 

Plead of Indian Bacchus. — Bed jasper. 

Head of Jupiter. — ^Bed jasper. Florence, 

Athenion ; AGENIDN. Jupiter hurling his thunderbolts at two 
giants with serpent legs. — Cameo. Naples. 
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Axeocliiis ; AHEOX. Faun playing on a lyre before a cliikl. — 
Stoscli. 

Carpns ; KAPIIOY, Baccliiis and Ariadne. — Eedjasj)er. Florence. 

Head of Hercules and lole. — Chalcedony. 

Enpliis ; EYHACY. Cupid on a Dolphin. 

Enthus ; EYCOY. Silenus seated between two Cuj)ids. 

Ilylliis ; YAAOY. Dionysiac bull. — Chalcedony. Stosch. 

Head of a female. — Sard. St. Petersburg, 

Young Hercules. — Onyx. Stosch. 

Head of Philosopher. — Sard. Florence. 

Triton, Xereid and two Cupids. — Sard. Marlborough. 

From the resemblance of the Dionysiac bull to the bull 
on the coins of Sybaris, he may be placed before the age 
of Augustus. 

Mithranes or Mithridates ; MID. Head of a horse.— Sard. Berlin. 
Mycon ; MYKON. Head of an old man.— Jasper. Stosch- 
Myron ; MYPDN. Head of a Muse. — Sard. Berlin. 

Lion. — Sard. Blacas. 

Myrton; MYPTON. Leda.- Blacas. 

Xicomachus, Faun sitting on tiger’s skin. — Black jasper. Marl- 
borough. 

Xisus ; NEICOY. Jupiter holding a thunderbolt in his right hand. 
Sard. St. Petershurgh. 

Xympheros ; Standing warrior. — Sard. Florence. 

Onesas ; ONHCAC EHOIEI. Muse. — ^Paste. Florence. 

Leda. | Head of Hercules. — Sard. Blacas. 

Pamphilus ; HAM^IAOY. Cupid rescuing Pysche.— Sard. B.M. 
Achilles playing the lyre.— Amethyst. Paris. 

Achilles. — Sard, Devonshire. 

Pergamus ; HEPPAMOY. Faun dancing.— Stosch. 

Hercules carrying a hull.— Stosch. 

A young Bacchante. 

Philemon; <^»IAHMONOC, ^lAHMON’EIIOI. Theseus gazing on 
the body of the Minotaur. — Sard. Venice. 

Head of a Faun.— Paste. Strozzi. 

Plotarchus, or Protarchus; HAOTAPXOS EIIOIEI. Cupid riding 
on a lion. — Cameo. Florence. 

Fie is supposed to have lived before Augustus. 

Scopas ; SKOHAS. CEdipus and the Sphinx.— Stosch. 

Young woman at her toilette. — Caylus. 

Scylax ; CKYAAKOY. The head of an eagle.— Sard. Percy. 
Hercules Musagetes. — Sard. Baron Boger, 

Head of Pan. — Amethyst. Blacas. 
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Scymmis ; SKYMNOY. Bacclins followed by a Panther. 

Selencus ; CEAEYK. Head of Silenus.— Sard. Florence. 

Head of Hercules.— Blacas. 

Socrates; SnKPATHS. A comic actor.— Onyx. Eoger. . 

Sosthenes ; CfiCSHN ; fonnerly read COOOKAE.— Sosooles. 

Head of Medusa.— Chalcedony. Carlisle. 

Sostratus; CnCTPATOY. Yictoiy in a car.— Cameo. Kople.s. 
Genius in a car, drawn by two Panthers. — Dcvonshiro. 
Victory sacrificing a bull. — Sard. Devonshire. 

Sotratus; COTPATOY. 

Winkelman supposes this and the preceding name to ho tluj 
same, with the accidental omission of the letter C. 
Meleager and Atalanta.— Cameo. Devonshire. 

Teucer. TBYKPOY. 

Hercules and lole.— Amethyst. Florence. 

Faun holding a wreath. — Sard. Carlisle. 

Koman Enge-avees. 

Aquilas ; AKYIAAO. Venus bathing, Cupid by her.— Easpe. 

Felix; KAAHOYPNIOY CEOYEPOY <I>HAIH KIIOIEI. Diomodes 
and Ulysses cariying off the Palladium.— Sard. Marl- 
borough. 

Head of Mercury.— Bed jasper. Paris. 

Quiutillus ; KYINTIA. IS^eptnne in a car.— Beryl. Lndovisi. 
Mercury.— Sard. Poniatowsky. 

Enfiis; POY<l>OY, POY#O0 EHOIEL Aurora guiding tlie solar 
car.— Cameo. St. Petersburg. 

Head of Ptolemy Pliy scon .—Sard. Easpe. 

A number of engraved stones bear Eoman proper names, 
blit they ai'e supposed to be tbe names of tbe proprietors 
of the stones, and not of tbe engraver. 

EjsfORAVERS OF THE LoWER EmPIRE. 

ChaBremon ; XAIPHMON. The head of a Faun. 

Nicephorus ; NIKH^OPOC. Mercury. — Onyx. 

Man seated, forging a helmet. — Sard. Thoms. 

Phocas; <l>OKAC. An Athlete holding a palm. — Jacynth. Cay his. 
One of the most remarkable works of this peiiod is tlio 
stone called the Sapphire of Constantine, in the Einiiccini 
; , . ‘ Cabinet, Florence. It represents tbe Emperor Constan- 

, : ; : tine attaching a wild boar, near Caesarea, in Cappadocia. 



(UiLRllRATET) ENGRAVED HTONK 


T'AMEO OF THE STE. OHAPELLE. 


OEiiEBEATEI) ENGPtAVED STOKE8, 


Soi\rio ancient engraved stones have acquired celebrity from the 
perfection of the workmanship, from the beauty or size of the 
material. Among Caiiiei the most celebiuted arc 

' 1. ddie (Jajneo called that of the Sainte Chapelle in the Biblio- 
theque, at Paris. It is a Sardonyx composed of two brown and two 
white layers, and is an oval of 13 inches by 9. 3t was brought from 
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the East by king Baldwin and given to the Sainte Chapelle by 
kino- Oharlls V. It presents three scenes. In the Tipper 

under the figure of Jupiter, and Livxa, his mother, inidei the 
fl.rure of Ceres. They receive Germanicus on his tnnmpha^ 
return to Eome a.i>. 17. Agrippina, his wife, assists 
off his helmet, and his son, Caligula, stands behind him. ^ 3 ^ » 

Ln who carries a trophy, is Drusus, 

'■ower nortion are vanquished nations personified undei the fi^me.s 
nf warriors dressed in the costume of eastern and western nations. 



II. The Cameo of Vienna, or the Gemma Augustea, is not so 
large as tliat of Paris, and presents but two scenes. It is su- 
perior as a work of art, and is in better preservation. It passed 
from the Abbey of Poissy to Germany, having been purchased by 
Rudolph II. for 1200 ducats. . It is considered the finest work in 
relief extant. It has but two layers. Its shape is elliptical, 9 by 
8 inches. The subject is the reception of Drusus (father of Ger- 
manious) after his victory over the Ehmti and Vindelioi, n.c. 17. 
Augustus as Jove, and Livia as Rome, seated on thrones, welcome 
the hero and his brother Tiberius. Behind Augustus are 1\ optuue 
and Oybele, who seem to be symbols of his powers over land 
and sea. 



nELEBRATEI) ENGRAVEI) ETONEE 


TAZZA FARNESE. 


Ill, The Tazza Favnese, at Naples. It is composed of a single 
piece of sardonyx, and is nearly a foot in diameter. The subject 
of the sculpture has given rise to much learned and elaborate 
disquisition. ’ It is generally supposed to represent the apothe- 
osis of the first Ptolemy. According to Professor Quarauta, 
it represents Ptolemy Philadelphus, consecrating the festival of 
the harvest instituted by Alexander the Great, at the time of 
the foundation of Alexandria. The outside is ornamented with 
the head of Medusa. The place of its discovery is uncertain. 
It is supposed to have been found in the Villa Adriana, near 
Eome. . . . 


-- IV. The portraits of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and his first wife 
Arsinoe. According to Visconti, the head of Ptolemy Energetes, 
and r>erenice. Iliis cameo is of sardonyx, but is composed of 
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several pieces. The collars and ornaments given to each head 
conceal the joinings. It is in the Imperial collection of Enssia. 




V. The head of Jupiter iEgiochus. This cameo was found at 
Ephesus, and is now in Venice. 
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VI. The Carpegiia cameo in the YaticariL. It represents the 
triumph of Bacchus and Ceres in a car drawn by Centaurs. This 
cameo is remarkable as being the largest slab of sardonyx loiown, 
being 16 inches long by 12 deep. It is composed of five layers. 

The M IIS eimi of Venice possesses several other magnificent 
caniei, especially those w’-hich reiiresent Orestes, the oar of Nep- 
tune, Kome and Aiigiistiis, Claudius and his family. In Paris, 
in the Bibliotheqiie, there are many remarkable cainei. The apo- 
theosis of Germanicus, Agrippina and Germanicus under the figures 
of Geres and Triptolemus, Ulysses, portraits of Tiherius, Claudius, 
Marcus Aurelius, Faustina, Adrian, Aiitinons, In the British 
Museum and in the Devon >shi re collection are some smaller, yet 
heautiful specimens of Greek and Homan work. In the collection 
at Naples is the cameo hy Athenion, representing Jupiter hurling 
his thunderholts against the Titans. 

Among the niost celebrated intagii are 
Of Dioseorides, the lo, conside]-ed by Visconti as one of the finest 
engravings in existence. It cannot be reproduced exactly in 
tlie plaster cast on account of the under cutting of tlie nose, 
llio intaglio Ijeing a lliroc qnavtei' face. It is far superior, both 
in delicacy and correctness, to the Demosthenes by the same 
artist. 

The Demosthenes. 'Jdiis is on a splendid amethj^st, but shows some- 
'vvhatof stiffness and hardness of manner. Both these intagii 
are much more deeply cut than is usual with antique gems, 
and differ in this respect from his Diomede, master of the 
Palladium, which is in flat relief. It may he set down as one 
of his earliest productions. (C, W. King.) 

Diomede, master of the Palladium. The hero apjiears seated, with 
one leg extended, and contemplatii^g' the statue ydaced on a 
cippus before him. It is on a red sard in very hat relief. 
l^Iercury Criophorus. A naked and wingless figure holding a 
ram’s head in liis left hand, and in his right a caduceus. 
The head presents a full face. A sard in the Devonshire 
collection. 

Perseus resting his hand on a shield with a Medusa’s head, and a 
sword. A sard in the l^Iuseuin at Naples. 

The head of Augustus. 

The ]\Icdnsa, of Solon. Following the invariable rule of Greek art 
never to represent anything hideous or repTilsive, Medusa 
is hero represented witli featmes of exquisite beauty. 
Fleven serpents arc twined in her hair. It was found in a 
vineyard on the hlonte (\*lio, near Bt. Giovanni e Paolo. It is 
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engraved in chalcedony. It was formerly in tlie Strozzi 
collection, and is now in that of the Dnc de Blacas. 

The Pallas, of Aspasitis. The richly ornamented helmet is snr- 
monnted by a lofty crest, and by a sphinx, the emblem of 
celestial intelligence ; two griffins, placed in the lateral parts, 
present an analogous emblem ; and over the visor, eight 
horses in front, in full gallop, present a sublime image of 
the power and the rapidity with which the divine mind 
acts. It is supposed to represent the head of the Pallas of 
Phidias. 

The Julia, of Evodiis. It is the portrait of Julia, the daughter of 
Titus and Marcia, with diadem, curled hair, necklace, 
earrings. It is engraved on a beryl or pale sapphire, of 
extraordinary magnitude. The size and beauty of the stone 
and the high finish of the work, render this gem very re- 
markable. It is in the collection of the Imperial Library at 
Paris. 

The young Hercules, of Gnmus. An exquisite example of the 
Greek type of head, and a most perfect specimen of Greek 
work. 

The Esculapius, of Aldus. It is a bust of Esculapius. The 
name of the artist is engraved on a tablet. This is con- 
sidered the finest of the works of Aulus. There are sevoral 
other engraved stones hearing the name of this artist, but 
from their inferior workmanship, are evidently not by the 
same engraver. 

Tlie Pallas, of Eutyches. It is a bust of Pallas, by Eutyches, the 
son or pupil of Dioscorides. She wears the Corinthian 
helmet, such as is worn by the Pallas of Velletri, and as 
she is represented on the coins of Corinth. She holds her 
robe on her breast. The stone is a pale amethyst, deeply 
engraved. 

The Dionysiao Bull, of ITyllus. The bull is girt with ivy, and over 
him a thyrsus. It is almost similar in style to the bull on 
the coins of Sybaris. There are several antique copies of 
this intaglio. 

The Achilles Citharaedus, of Pamphilus. It represents Achilles 
seated on a rock playing the lyre. It is engraved in 
amethyst, and is now in the Bibliotheque in Paris. 

The signet of Michael Angelo. The subject is a vintage, and 
Bacchic festival, and in the exergue is a boy fishing. It is a 
sard, and has given rise to many opposite opinions with 
regard to the representation of the subject, as also with re- 
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gard to its antiquity. Those who believe it to be antique, 
consider the boy fishing as the symbol of the Greek engraver 
AAAION ; others, on the other hand, deem it a rebus upon tlio 
name of the artist Gio Maria da Pescia, the celebrated 
engraver, and friend of Michael Angelo. 



CUPS. 

Though, strictly speaking, not included under the head of engraved 
gems, we must not omit to notice drinking cups and vases, parti- 
cularly as they are sometim^-s found ornamented with mythic subjects 
in relief, and, as Mr. King remarks, may he considered as huge 
camei. They are generally of the same stone as used for camei, 
sardonyx. The ancients were fond also of decorating their drinking 
cups with precious stones and camei. They called such vessels 
“gemmas potorhe.” The most splendid agate vase of this kind is 
the two-handled cup or carohesiiim of St. Denys, usualty styled 
the cup of the Ptolemies. Its sculptures represent masks, 
vases, and other Bacchic emblems. It is supposed to have been 
executed for Ptolemy Dionysus. But Mr. King considers it to be 
from its style of the time of Kero, It was presented by Charles 
the Bald,^' in the ninth century, to the Abbey of St. Denys, and 
was always used to hold the wine at the coronation of the kings 


IH. Labartc a'.ays it was given by Charles III. ('the Simple), 
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of France. It is now in tlie collection of antiquities at Paris. 
Another celebrated vase, is the Brunswick vase, of sardonyx, which 
represents the myth of Ceres in search of Proserpine, and that 
of Triptoleimis, It is an or tali perfume jar, with narrow 

neck, five inches high by two in the greatest diameter. Its style 
is supposed to indicate the age of the Antonines. It originally 
belonged to the Gonzaga family but was stolen at the sacking of 
Mantua, in 1630, by a soldier, who sold it for 100 ducats to the 
Duke of Brunswick. It is now in Paris. We must not omit also to 
mention the celebrated murrhine vases of antiquity, upon which 
such high value was set by the ancients. They are thus men- 
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'IHE TWO-HANDLED CCP OF ST. DENYS. 


ticnied by Pliny: ‘‘ Pompey was the first who introduced munhine 
vases at Eome. He being the first to dedicate, at the conclusion 
of his triumph, vases and cups made of this material, iu the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, a circumstance which soon brought them 
into private use; small dishes even, and eating utensils made of 
murrhine being in great request. This species of luxury, too, is 
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doily on tlbe increase ; a simple cup, which would hold no more than 
three sextaui (pints) having been purchased at the price of 70,000 
sesterces.” He thus describes the material of which these vases 
"were made : ‘‘ The East sends us imirrhina^ (the pieces in the 
rough). Eor they are found there in several places, in not very re- 
markable parts of the Parthian dominions, principally however in 
Carmania. They are supposed to be formed of a moist substance 
solidified by subterraneous heat. In superficial extent they never 
exceed that required for small dishes (abaci). In thickness, they 
are rarely large enough for a drinking cup, such as already men- 
tioned. The polish they take is without strength, being rather a 
gloss or lustre than a brilliant polish. But their value lies in tlie 
variety of their colours-— the spots, or strata, winding around, here 
and there, presenting hues of purple and white, and a third colour 
made of both, which assumes a fiery tint, as if by the passage of the 
colour through the purple, or that the milky white colour assumes 
a ruddy glow. Some especially admire in them the ends or 
boundaries of tbe colours, and a certain play of colours, such as 
is seen in the rainbow. To otliei’s the opaque spots, or strata, 
are more agreeable ; any transparency or paleness in them is con- 
sidered a defect. Murrhiiie exhibits also crystals and warts, not 
])rominent, but frequently as if imbedded in tbe substance itself. 
There is some recommendation also in the agreeable odour.” 

The material that answers best to this description of Pliny, is 
the piece of ‘‘ murra” found under the ruins of a house by a dealer 
in antiquities in Home. It was purchased by the Jesuits, was cut 
up into thin slices, and now forms the front of the altar in the 
Chiesa del Gesu, at Koine. It fully answers the description of 
Pliny. It is purple in colour, with strata of dull white through it ; 
on the edges of the white layer there is a slight iridescence. In 
some parts it has a reddish hue. It exhibits crystals also.t 
specimens of it shown to Mr. Tennant and Mr. Davis of the British 
Museum have been pi’onorinced by them to be fiuor spar, tbe white 
stratum being a layer of hornstone, sometimes, but rarely found 

* Here Pliny is evidently speaking of the material itself, pieces in the rough, 
and not of vases or vessels as generally understood. 

t If the word “ sales,” is to be translated crystals, as in Mr. Bostock’s translaiion 
of Pliny, it would confirm the view of the miuThine being of fliior spar, as fluor is 
cl in ranter ized by crystallizing in regular cubes. Agate exhibits no crystallization. 

In farther confirmation of the muniiine vases being of fluor spar, we may adduce 
Pliny's statement of a person of consular rank, who used to drink out of amurrliirie 
vase, and "rew so passionately fond of it, as to gnaw its edges ; this could he done 
to fluor spar, as it is of a very brittle nature, and could he easily abraded by the 
hut ermld not ho done to agate or any other siliceous stone. 
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running throTigii fluorspar, the crystals also being tliose of tine 
finer spar. Mr. King’s remark, that the material itself was brought 
to Eome in the rough, and there wrong'ht up into dishes and flat bowds, 
would seem to confirm the supposition that this piece in the rough 
found at Borne is a piece of the true “ murrhina.” Some have con- 
sidered the “murrhina” to be agate, but this could not be, as numerous 
specimens of agate cups have been found, and no specimens of agate 
answering to the ‘‘mnrrhina ” of Pliny have been found in a cup or 
bowl, or in any of the broken portions frequently to be met with; 
besides, the mimiiine vases were exceedingly rare, while the agate 
cups were, in comparison, rather common. Further, the agate was 
well known as a distinct class of stone, originally coming from a 
river in Sicily, Achates, whence it derives its name, whereas the 
mnrrliina ” came only from the Fast. It has also been conjectured 
that the murrhine vases were made of Oriental alabaster. In the 
passage, however, of Lampridius “in murrhinis et onychinis ininxit,” 
it is clearly distinguished from Oriental alabaster, for judging from 
Pliny’s description “onychina and onyx” were terms applied to 
Oriental alabaster.*^ The name onyx was afterwards exclusively 
appropriated to the gem still called by that name. The murra and 
the onyx (Oriental alabaster), however, hear a resemblance to one 
another, as they are striped, and exhibit zones and bands of various 
strata. Pliny also mentions varieties of coloured glass imitating the 
murrhine. The portions of coloured glass belonging to cups, found 
at Borne, bear a closer resemblance to the striped or zoned ap- 
pearance of the murra and onyx (Oriental alabaster) than the agate. 

As a result we may come to this conclusion, that the “ murrhina ” 
were pieces of fluor spar, with a stratum of hornstone, of which the 
piece found at Borne (called murra) is a specimen. The onyx, or 
ony china, were Oriental alabaster, and the Achates was the agate 
as commonly understood at the present day. 

* Seneca also distingufshes the murrhine vases from sardonyx ; for he speaks of 
the wealthy having mules to carry their vases of crystal, murrhine, and those 
engraved hy the hands of famous artists, evidently meaning by these last, vases of 
sardonyx carved in relief by celebrated artists. 
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MODEEN COLLECTIONS 


The example given in Italy by the Medici, found imitators in 
other parts of Europe ; collections of ancient engraved stones were 
formed in different places by princis, rich private individuals, learned 
men, and artists. The Crusaders brought several from the East ; 
Peiresc collected engraved stones at the same time that he collected 
inscriptions, manuscripts, and medals ; he propagated that taste by 
his example. The kings of Prance gave some veiy valuable stones 
to churches and abbeys ,* these precious objects became afterwards 
the property of the crown, and were placed in the royal cabinets, 
and those of princes ; and after tlie sixteenth century, several col- 
lections enjoyed great celebrity. Time has dispersed some and 
increased others. At the present day the most remarkable among 
public collections are those of the Florence Gallery, the stones of 
which arc considered to he over four thousand in number ; of the 
Vatican, at Eome, of the Museum at Naples, of the King of Prussia, 
of the Emperor of Austria, of the King of Denmark, at the castle of 
Eoseiibiirg at Copenhagen, of the Emperor of Eussia, which contains 
the Natter and d’Orleans cabinets; and among the cabinets which 
do not belong to sovereigns, the most celebrated are the Strozzi and 
Ludovisi collections in Romo, the Poniatowsky in Eussia, the Devon- 
shire, Marlborough, Desboroiigh, Carlisle, and Bedford collections 
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in England ; •and tlie collections of the Due de BJacas, the Coiiiit 
Poiirtales, and the Baron Eogers at Paris. Some very beantifiil 
works, both ancient and modern, are to be fonnd in these collec- 
tions. 

Hlany learned men have devoted themselves to the interpretation 
of engraved stones. Leonardo Agostini published, in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, a collection of them, several editions of 
which have been published. The collection of La Chaiisse appeared 
at Eonie in 1700, that of Gorlasus was printed several times in Leyden, 
and the collection of Ebermayer, at Nuremberg, in 1720. Some 
antiquarians devoted especial attention to a particular class of these 
stones, as GhifiSet to abraxas, Passeri to astrological stones, Fiooroni 
to those which bore inscriptions. Afterwards there appeared par- 
ticular descriptions of the most celebrated cabinets ; such are the 
great works known under the title of Pierres gravees, by Gori, by 
Bossi, the Museum Florentinum of Gori, the “ Galerie de Florence,'’ 
by Wicar and Monge, the Museum Odescalchum, by Galeotti ; the 
description of intagli of the cabinet of the King of France, by 
Mariette, that of the engraved stones of the Duke of Orleans, by 
Leblond and Lachanx, of the cabinet of \' ienna by Echkel, of the cabi- 
nets of Gravelles, Grassier, and Stosch, by Wiiikelman ; the descrip- 
tion of the cabinet of the Duke of Marlhorough, and that of the 
Imperial Gabinet of St. Petersi;)urg, by M. Koehler. A valuable 
work has been published by Milliii, entitled, “ Pierres gravees inedites 
tirees des plus celebres cabinets de*rEurope.” Other archaeologists 
have also devoted tlieir attention to engraved gems, in particular, 
or in works coiitaining diOerent branches of archfeology. Among 
these are Montfaueon in his “ vintiqnite Expliquee; ” the Count de 
Caylus, in his important “Eeciieil,” and also Amadimzi, Easponi, 
Vivenzio, Lippei’t, and Easpe. Several other archaiologists have 
published works, laying clown rules for the study of engraved 
stones; works for this purpose have been published by Millin, 
Marcelli, Miot (Dresden, 1606), and by the senator Yettori (Eonie, 
1739), Bnsching (ITamhurg, 1781), Aldius (Cesena, 1789), Eschem- 
bii rg (Berlin, 1787), M. de Koehler (St. Petersburg, 1810). The 
most important work of the present day is that of Mr. King, on 
“ Antique Gems,” which displcays an extensive critical knowledge of 
engraved stones, combined with exquisite taste. 
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BELLONABrcs. Lustrcitmi. 


GLYPTOGEAPHY OF ANCIENT NATIONS. 


After making those few general remarks on Glyptography, it will 
be necessary to enter into some particular details on the productions 
of that art which have come down to us from each of the ancient 
nations, the antiquities of which we have undertaken to illustrate. 
In the paragraphs of this section will be found some special observa- 
tions on the engraved stones of the Egyptians, the Etruscans, the 
Greeks, and Eomans ; some particulars which ought to be especially 
observed, so as not to be misled with regard to their authenticity, 
the genuine expression of the subject, the characteristics of the 
worknifiiiship, and their classification. 


Egyptian Glyptic Art. 

The most general form of Egyptian engraved stones is that of the 
scarabajus or beetle, with an oval flat base ; the sujface of which re- 
ceived the engraving in flat intaglio. This base is pierced in its length. 
The insect is more or less in relief over the base, according to the 
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finish of the workmanship. Egyptian scarab^eimaj be considered at one 
and the same time as caniei and intagli. Sometimes the esecntion in 
relief of the figure of the insect is so carefully finished, as to leave 
no doubt that it is an accurate representation of the scarabmiis sacei\ 
at the present day found in Barbary and all along the coast of 
Africa. It -was sacred to the siin, and to Pthah, and was adopted as 
a sacred emblem of the God who made all things out of clay. Its 
Egyptian name was Cheper, Creator. The elytra or upper wings 
of the stone scarabsei are generally united, and sometimes marked 
with furrows. They wmre generally used for ornamental, funereal, 
and historical purposes, and ^vere usually worn as seals and amulets. 



EGYPTIAN SOAEAB.EI. 


The greater number of scarabsei were mounted in rings, which fre- 
quently bore the name of the wearer, the name of the monarch in. 
whose reign he lived, and also the emhlems of certain deities; the}" 
were so set in the gold ring so as to allow the scarahseus to revolve 
on its centre, it being pierced for that purpose. They w^ei’c also 
strung in necklaces. Scarahmi are of various sizes, and were made 
of different substances, of green stone, cornelian, hmmatite, granite, 
serpentine, agate, lapis lazuli, plasma, ameth3’'st, and other mate- 
rials; a cheaper kind was made of limestone, stained to imitate a 
harder and dearer quality, or of the ordinary blue potteiy . Scarabmi 
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liave been used at all periods of Egyptian history. According to 
Mr. Birch, they are of all ages, from the fourth dynasty down to the 
Roman Empire. The principal period of their manufacture was, 
however, the reign of Thotmes III. of the eighteenth dynasty, one 
tenth of these amnlets bearing his name. A great number of others 
are referable, from their style, to the eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth dynasties. 

The large and small scarabasi form two separate classes, distin- 
guished by the use each class was put to. Those from one to three 
inches in length belong to the larger class, and from the study of 
their inscriptions, it is now proved that the large scarabaei were for 



EGYPTIAN SCABABiBI. 


the most part funereal. The representation of these large scarabasi 
may be seen in papyri taken from mummies, among the different 
objects traced on their mortuary rituals. They have been also 
found on mummies, either in the centre of their necklaces, or 
placed on their breast. A scarab^us was also placed on the outer 
case of the ninnimy, between other symbolical images. The inscription 
on their face is generally a formula or prayer for the deceased, such as 
is found traced or repeated on mummies, papyri, and other funereal 
objects. The only difference being that the name of the deceased is 
changed. Sometimes a royal oval gives the date of the scarabaius, 
but large scarabfci of this kind ai*e of very rare occurrence. Many 
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scarabsoi are found nninsoribed. Some hare a blank left in the 
inscriptions, which was for the name of the deceased, which proves 
the universality of the use of scarabsei for funereal purpoKses, and 
further, that they were prepared beforehand with the usual formula 
from the consecrated type, to which the name of the deceased was 
afterwards added. Some of these large scarabiei are very cajcfully 
finished ; on some the elytra and corslet of the insect are ornamented 
with figures. Some rare examples are found with human heads. 
Others were historical. Some of three inches long, belonging to 
the reign of xiinunoph III, of the eighteenth dynasty, have been 
found, recording the inairiage of the King Amnnoph with Taia ; 
the name of the queen’s parents, and the limits of the Egyptian 
Empire ; the number of lions killed bj the king, and other state- 
ments. 

The smaller scarabaei are moi-e numerous than the larger kind, 
and more interesting also for the study of the periods of Egyptian 
history. They are valuable documents for the annals and chro- 
nology of Egypt. On them will be found engraved representations 
of Egyptian deities, under their three forms, religious symbols, 
funereal formulae, sacred and civil emblems, the names of kings, of 
queens, of private individuals, various ornaments, animals, plants ; 
dates and numbers expressed in cyphers have also been recognised 
on the inscriptions. Others have been found inscribed with mottos, 
such as ‘‘A happy life,” “Sacred to Amun,” “Good luck,” being 
probably used as seals in epistolary correspondence. Ihe variety of 
subjects leads to the following classification of small scarahmi ; the}" 
may be distinguished as ; mythological, for all subjects, figures or 
inscriptions which are connected with religion ; historical, for those 
which hear ovals or royal names, names of private individuals, or 
figures relating to civil customs; fhysiogmpliical, those on wdiich 
have been engraved animals or plants, which are connected vdth 
consecrated symbols ; mrioiis, or those which bear alone ornamental 
designs to which no special meaning can be assigned. Those ought 
to be particularly observed which bear ovals containing the name of 
a king or queen. Sometimes the elliptical shape of the stone forms 
itself the oval which contains the name. These royal names give 
especial interest to the small scarabaei. Some ascend to the higlmst 
period of Egyptian history. These scarabmi are found made of every 
kind of material. The most ancient are almost all of common 
materials, and the hierogij’phics exhibit a want of iinish. A collec- 
tion of scarabasi might bo formed displaying a chi-unological series 
of the names of the kings of Egy]ot, ranging from the highest 
. antiquity down to the second century of the Christian era. 
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ETRUSCAN GLYPTIC ART. 

Numerous as are Etniscan. gems, none of tiiein are cameos, or 
with figures cut in relief ; all are intagli, and all are cut ijitn tbe 
form of tlie scarafeus, or beetle. Nothing seems to indicate a ehjser 
analogy between Etruria and Egypt than the niuldiiido of these 
curious gems found in this part of Italy. The use of them was, 
doubtless, derived from the banks of the Nile. They appear to 
have served the same purpose as in. Egypt, to have been woi'ii o.s 
charms, or amulets, generally in rings.^ The Eti'iisean scarabfci 
have a marked difference from the Egyptian in material, form, and 
decoration. The Etruscan are of cornelian, sardou}’x, and agate, 
rarely of chalcedony. The Egyptian are truthful representa- 
tions of the insect; the Etruscan are exaggerated resemblances, 
especially in the back, which is set up to an extravagant height. 
The flat, or under part of the stone, which is always tlio side 
engraved, in the Egyptian bears hieroglyphics, or representations 
of deities; in the Etruscan, though sometimes Avitli imitations of 
Egyptian subjects, it has generally figures or groups taken fr(.)m 

The greater number of these scarabssi have been found on u slope calletl 
' Campo degli Orefici, at Cliiusi. Tliey arc found in greater abundance there than 
in any other Etruscan site. 



ETm8aAN''aLYJPT]G AMT. . : 

the Greek mythology, of which the deeds of Hercules, or of the 
heroes of the Theban and Trojan wars, were favourite subjoctsc 
More rare are figures of the gods, and of the chirnmne and other 
symbols of the Etruscan creed. The frequent representations from 
the Greek niythology prove them to have no very early date. From 
the heroic or pahnstric subjects on these scarab£ei it is thought that 
they were symbols of valour and manly energy, and were worn only 
by the mijble sex (Dermis, vol. i. p. 73). Etruscan intagli maybe 
recogriisecl by the following distinctive marks:— 1. The form of 
the scarabmus, which is the form usually adopted. 2. The milled 
border, formed of small strokes sot close together : the granulated 
bordeiv resembliiig a string of beads; and the guilloche, resembling 
a loosely “twisted cable. Etruscan scarabmi are all perforated in 
their length, and were usually worn set in rings, or introduced as 
ornaments or amulets, entwined with beads, in necklaces. A 
peculiarity must be remarked in the development of the glyptic 
art among the Etruscans, the absence of a transitional style between 
the extremely rude designs of the earlier style, almost entirely 
executed by the drill, and the engravings of the utmost finish in 
low relief, as Mr. King remarks: “ While the first class ofiers cari- 
catures of men and animals, tlie favourite subjects being figures 
throwing the discus, fawns with amphonn, cows with sucking 
calves, or the latter alone, the second gives us subjects from the 
Greek mythology, especially scenes from Homer and the tra- 
gedians, among which the stories of Pliiloetetes and Bellerophon 
occur with remarkable fi’equency,” thus leading to the natural in- 
fereneo that the rude are of Etruscan manufacture, and the fine of 
Greek. 

The inscriptions on Etruscan stones are always the names of tlie 
persons represented on the stones, and there are few exceptions to 
this general rule. It is certainly deserving of remark that the 
works of Etruscan glyptic art for the most part represent Greek 
subjects, derived from the religious system, the heroic history of 
the Greeks, and from events which preceded or followed the war of 
Troy. We may, therefore, make the following classification of 
stones of Etruscan worknmnship by distinguishing them as, Etruscan 
stones : Etruscan subjects. Etruscan stones : Greek subjects. Those 
of the first class are loss numerous than the others. Among the 
most remarkable we may mention — 1. An agate of tlio Florentine 
Gallery, on which are represented two men standing, bearded, a 
veil covers their heads and descends over their shoulders. On the 
robe of one is a hippocampUvS, on that of the other a triton ; they 
l)ear on tlioir right shouhlcrs a rod, to which are suspended six 
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shieMs. Tliey have been recognised as two Salii, or priests of 
Mars, or probably tbeir serva^nts. On the upper part is an inscrip- 
tion in Etruscan letters, ■which reads from right to left, ALLIES, 



in the lower part ALCE. 2. A scarabseus of cornelian, in tlie 
King of Pnissia’s collection, a man standing, his head covered with 
a cap, having a rod by his side, holds in his left hand a sack or 
kind of vase, from which he seems to draw lots; behind him is 
inscribed NATIS. Winkelman would consider this to represent 
Nantes, the companion of AEneas. B. A warrior, half man, half 
dolphin ; a helmet on his head, a shield in one hand, a spear in the 
other, with the inscription MIL ALAS ..A. By some it is stipposed 
to represent one of the Tyrrhenians, who were changed into dolphins 
by Bacchus at Naxos. In the opinion of Lanzi it represents 
Glaiicns. 4. The beautiful stone in tbe Bibliotheque at I^aris, 
representing a man seated on a stool before a three-legged table, on 
which are three small round objects, which he seems to move with 
his right hand, while he holds in his left a tablet covered with two 
columns of signs, which are letters of the EtiTiscan alphabet. Signor 
Orioli, of Bologna, recognises in the inscription, which he reads 
ABCAB, the word ‘‘abacus” with an Etruscan termination. He 
would consider it as representing a man making calculations by 
the means of an abacus. 

Subjects from the mythical and heroical periods of Greece am 
more frequently met with. The Greek subjects most known among 
Etruscan engraved stones relate to Hercules, his name in Etruscan 
characters from right to left, being HEKLE ; to Perseus, PEESE ; to 
Tydeus, TVTE ; to Theseus, THESE ; to Peleus, PELE ; to Ulysses, 
YTYSSE ; to Achilles, AXELE, AXILE ; to Ajax, A1 YAS. Other 
stbnes hear unknown names. The most beautiful among Etruscan 
works, which Winkelman considers one of the most ancient speci- 
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mens of the glyptic art, is the celebrated cornelian formerly in the 
Stosch collection, now at Berlin, which represents a conncil held by 


TYDEUs. soARABZEus* Sard. Paris, 


five of the Greek heroes who besieged Thebes ; three without arms 
and seated ; two, armed at all points, are standing ; the names of the 


heroes, written by their side, leaves no doubt on the subject of this 
magnificent intaglo, lliey are Ampliiaraus, AMPHTJ AEE ; Toly- 
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nices, PHVLNICES ; Tydens, TVTB ; Adiastus, ATEESTllE ; 
and Pai-thenopains, PARTHANAFAE. Some Roman names are 
also found on stones attributed to the Etruscans by their style and 
workmanship. A cornelian published by Caylus, bears the letters 
VIBIASF written from right to left round the figure ol a dying 
warrior. Lanzi reads it thus : VIBIA SEXTI EILTA, and con- 
siders that the dying warrior represents the father of ibia, and 
that the daughter wore the gem as a seal. A careful esaminn- 
tion of its workmanship can alone decide it it really belongs (o 
Etruscan art, and if the inscription is of the .same period. Ihe 
forms of early letters have been so frequently forged that one cannot 
bo too much on their guard against such fraudulent practices. 


BlSLLisnomoN tiuiniko i'EOAsis. Fnm o Oem. 


GREEK GLYPTIC ART. 


Plinv remarks that rings used for signets were unknown to tlie 
Greeks at the period of the Trojan war, as Homer nowhere imakes 
mention of them. Plutarch gives an opposite opinion, as, accord- 
ing to him, Polygnotus painted Ulysses with a ring ; but the opinion 
of Polygnotus does not decide the question with regard to a fact 
anterior by seven centuries to the period of that, painter, and as wo 
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do not intend to enter here on the origin of the glyptic art among 
the G-reeks, who might have receiYed a knowledge of that art before 
the siege of Troy, from the Phoenicians, or from colonies coming 
from Egypt where that art was practised from the earliest periods, 
we shall only say that the most ancient Greek engraved stone 
mentioned in history is that in the celebrated ring of Poly crates, 
the work of Theodoras of Samos. According to Herodotus it was 
an emerald, the device engraved on it being a lyre. Pliny says, it 
was a sardonyx I and that in his time there existed one in the 
Temple of Goncord, the gift of Augustus, affirmed to be this of 
Poly crates. Some consider the most ancient engraved stone in ex- 
istence of Greek workmanship to be the Sard in the Berlin Cabinet, 
in which is represented the death of the Spartan hero, Otliryades, 
which took place in the sixth century b.c. The inscription en- 
graved on the shield is in Greek characters, traced from right to left. 
The design is hard and flat, the attitude forced, and without grace. 
It is in the old Greek style. The Diana the huntress, of Heius, is 
su23posed to be the most ancient gem known bearing the artists 
name. Its stiff archaic style evinces an early period of the art. 

Glyptics followed among the Greeks the progress and decline 
of art The Greek school lias been divided into three periods : — 
From the time of Theodorus of Samos (b.c. 560), to that of Alex- 
ander the Great; from Alexander to Augustus ; and from Augustus 
to the fall of the Empire. The number of Greek engraved stones 
is very numerous, and some are justly celebrated for their excellence 
in style and finish. Their period may be deduced from their stjde 
and execution. The characteristics of Greek gems are grace and 
vigour; the figure is di’awn with remarkable precision, the attitude 
is elegant, and the auxiliaries are finely composed ; the emblems and 
attributes exhibit an accuracy which implies an extraordinary degree 
of historical and mythological information in the artists who engraved 
them. Greek engraved stones are in general of an oval form, and the 
stone itself is of little thickness. The work is in the height or breadth, 
according to the space the subject requires. Bometimes the surface of 
the intaglio is slightly convex. In the early periods of gem engraving, 
the design is invariably so arranged as to fill up the entire field of the 
surface. Extreme simplicity of design, and that repose which is the 
essential feature in all Greek art, are the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of gem engraving of the finest period. The dull polish in the 
interior of tho intaglio, which does not reflect like the brilliant polish 
(.)f the moderns, is also an essential characteristic of Greek wm-kman- 
ship. As wo have al ready remarked, a name engraved on a Greek stone 
ought to be generally considered as that of tho artist wlio executed 
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it, as may be observed on the stones of the beantifnl period of the art 
ill Greece, and on stones executed by Greek artists among the Itoinans. 
This name is more usually in the genitive than in the nominative 
case ; at least it is rare that the same artist should sometimes put 
his name in the first case, and sometimes in the second. That 
which he adopted for his finest work, he almost always retained in 
all his other works. There is but one example of the name of a 
Greek artist written in Latin letters ; that of Diphilus. All the 
productions of Greek engraving were not perfect works of art ; 
indeed we possess several of very inferior -workmanship. An artist 
could excel only in one especial style ; one -was most successful in 
the drapery ; another in the representation of the nude; one excelled 
in the art of giving expression and strength, another in giving 
gracefulness to his figures. The great artists alone reached that 
perfection which combined thorn all. Sometimes they engraved 
their figures very deeply, and sometimes in very low relief. Dios- 
corides excelled in giving a very slight relief to his figures ; this 
difficulty overcome is one of the greatest merits of this engraver. 
In general the Greeks applied themselves more to intaglio than to 
cameo engraving. They were unacquainted with perspective, the 
place of which, however, they supplied, in some measure, by the 
greater or less depth they gave to the different parts. The 
engravers avoided multiplying their figures, or crowuling them in a 
small space. The Greek. artists were remarkable for their skill in 
representing animals ; they preferred also repi-esenting their figures 
nude, and, indeed, most of the masterpieces of art produced in 
Greece are figures without drapery ; while those executed at liome 
are generally draped : with the exception, however, of those of 
Dioscorides who followed the taste of his own nation in this respect, 
for nearly all Lis figures are nude. The works of the great engra- 
vers of Greece are all stamped with a peculiar national character, 
which is better felt than described. Mythological and heroical sub- 
jects were adopted by Greek artists, in preference to those of con- 
temporaneous history. We must remark here that the artists of 
later times, frequently imitated the forms of the primitive style, 
and also the so-callcd Etruscan border, especially in representing 
deities; the severity of these foims, according to Demetrius i^ha- 
lerus, giving more grandeur and gravity to these representations. 
If the stone imitating the ancient style bears an inscription, it will 
be a means of ascertaining the date by the form of the letters ; and 
if this inscription is the name of the engraver, the known period of 
the latter will bo a sufficient piuof that the work is only an imita- 
tion of the ancient style. 
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ROMAN GLYPTIC ART. 

The knowledge of the glyptic art most have been derived by the 
Romans, in the first place, from the Etruscans, and afterwards from 
the Greeks. There was no Roman school properly so called, and 
it seems that, at all periods of that nil ing people, its martial pro- 
pensities made it consider the culture of the arts as a profession 
worthy only of slaves, freedmen, or of strangers whom it bad sub- 
dued. But when it became acquainted with the beautiful works 
of Greece and Asia, a taste for them was developed, and they wore 

eagerly sought for. 

Greek engravers wore attracted to Rome, where they usually 
represented subjects of Greek history, in which the Romans began 
to take an interest ; and when they treated in their works any scene 
of Roman history they usually added to the purely historical com- 
position some allegorical figures, ivhioh evinced the genius of the 
artist in that kind of invention, and which raised hi.s work above a 
simple imitation of nature. But, though produced in Rome, these 
works of Greek engravers do not the less belong to the Greek 
school, which continued to the faU of the Western Empire, keeping- 
pace with the vicissitudes and the decline of art. 

Some Roman artists devoted themselves also to the glyptic art, 
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and %ve liavo already mentioned the most celebrated names ; the 
taste which was very generally evinced for engraved stones among 
the highe>st persons of the empire, the collections formed by some 
rich citizens, the general use of signets in rings, excited the ernnla- 
tion of the Eoman artists, who succeeded in producing some very 
heautiful works. It may be supposed, however, that the works of 
Greek artists met more favour in the opinion of amateurs, as Roman 
artists affected to give a Greek character to their productions by 
engraving their names in Greek letters. Some authors think that, 
from the time of Marcus Aurelius, the best works are due to lionian 
artists. 

As the Greeks evinced a predilection for the nude, the Romans 
exhibited a decided taste for draped figures. The stones engraved 
in Rome exhibit in general proofs of this preference ; and Dios- 
(ioridos, otherwise so devoted to the taste of his own nation, engraved 
a draped Mercury. 

This requirement of Roman taste was very unfavourable to the 
development of the beauty of the art, and engraved stones executed 
at Rome evince this influence. The figures seldom ti’espass against 
the rules of design, hut they are deflcient in elegance ; they seldom 
bespeak cither genius or elevation of mind in the artist. Tlie ideal, 
which is the soul of Greek composition, is never perceived in that 
of the Romans ; and the art sensibly declined into a servile imita- 
tion. 

The taste for engraved stones was introduced into Rome with 
that for other monuments of art ; it maintained itself till the time 
of Septimius Severus, when it began gradually to decline. We may 
trace the gradual decline of the art in the various engraved por- 
traits of Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Yerus, Gordian, 
Maximian, Philip, Probus, and Constantine II. 

Engraved stones bearing inscriptions are more common among 
Roman works than among those of the Greeks. Roman inscrij)tions 
are of five kinds : — 1. The name of artist. 2. The name of the person 
represented. 3. The name of the owner of the stone. This is more 
usually the case. 4, The name of the person who made a present 
of it. 5. Good wishes, affectionate expressions which accompany 
the gift, as “ multisannis ” (vivas understood), “ ave,” “ amor mens,” 
and acclamations relative to the Circensiaii games. The Etruscan 
milled border is sometimes found on Roman intagli of very late 
times, but maybe readily distinguished by its carelessness and irre- 
gularity. 
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MITHRAIC AND GNOSTIC ENGRAVED STONES.. , ' 

iiiOPORE notioing the Gnostic gems which were so extensively lined 
in the latest stage of the decline of the art, we most mention an 
earlier class of intagli, which are connected with the worship of 
Mithras. According to Mr. King, from their good execution many 
of these intagli date from the early Empire. They are evidences 
of the prevalence of those Oriental doctrines which were widely 
diffused through the Roman world during the Middle Empire. 
Mithras was the Persian type of the sun. He is Usually repre- 
sented as a young man plunging his sword into the throat of a bull, 
while a dog licks up the blood which falls. The bull is the earth, 
which Mithras, or the sun, is fertilizing with heat, and penetrating 
with his influence in the sign of Taurus. The dog denotes that all 
things are nourished by the sun’s influence upon the earth. The bull’s 
tail terminates in ears of corn, to denote fecundity. On the engraved 
gems this central figure is frequently surrounded with a number 
of allegoriceil figures. Numei'ous intagli of the time of Hadrian 
representing the head of Serapis, with the legend, EIS ©EOS 
SEPAIIIS (There is but one god Serapis), are also frequently to be 
met with, as the worship of the god Serapis was greatly in vogue 
in that age. 

We come now to the period when the glyptic art, following the 
necessary stages of the development of art, reached its latest stage 
of decline, and was at the lowest ebb. We would speak here of a 
particular class of engraved stones, bearing the name of Abraxas, 
or Basilidan stones. This name has been given to those on wliich 
are represented, in a very rude and inferior style of workmanship, 
Egyptian deities and others, combined with symbols derived from 
the religious ideas of the Indians and Persians, and accompanied by 
inscriptions in Greek, Coptic, Hebrew, or Latin, and by cabalistic 
signs mixed together. Those stones were usually worn as amulets 
or talismans. Tlie engraving of these gems is generally of very 
rude workmanship, and the stones used are of a very inferior kind. 
They are frequently engraved on both sides. Sometimes also a 
more ancient stone, and of superior work, has received an inscrip- 
tion which has made of it a sacred amulet. Those two periods must 
be, therefore, carefully distinguished on the same stone. According 
to Mr. King the earliest are doubtless those which offei* purely 
Egyptian types ; a very frequent one being a serpent, erect, and 
ivitli a lion's head surrounded by seven rays, and nsually accom- 



SETH. 


ABRAXAS. 


KXE1*H OR ClIXTJBIS. 


(rreek GEMEO El A AM, the eternal siin, and also another legend, 
ANAGANABPA, ‘^Tlion art oiir father.”* Another frequent type 
is Seth, the Egyptian Typhon or evil deity, the ass-headed god 
of the Semitic tribes, f which gave rise to the calumny against 
the Christians that the}" worshipped the head of an ass.J As 

* Whence the famous talisman or charm “Abracadabra” has been derived. 

t Ml*. King considers this to represent Anubis, the jaekal-headcd god. A single 
glance at the gem will be enough to convince anyone that it is an ass-headed 
god. 

X The grafito found in a room of the Palatine Hill, evidently a 'irpoa-Kvuri^a, or 
jict of worship, by some Gnostic Christian, represents the crncihed Seth, the 
father of Juda3us and Palestmus, the ass god of the Semitic tribes, for, as Mr. 
Sharpe observes, the creator of the world, tlie author of evil, in the Gnostic 
creed, was looked upon by the Gnostics as the god of the Jews, and the 
^ . . author of the Mosaic law. Valentinus, a native of Piiarbmthum, who had studied 

in Alexandria, carried his Gnostic opinions to Italy, in tlie reign of Antoninus 
l^ius, where the mystic superstitions of this sect v^^ovo eagerly embraced. This 
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Mr. Sharp remarks, Easilides, the foimder of the Egyptian sect 
of Christian Gnostics, being puzzled, as so many inquirers have 
been, with the origin of evil, and with the difficulty of believing 
that the Giver of all Good was himself the author of sin, he made a 
second god of the Devil, or the personification of evil, consequently 
we find the same Typlion, or god of evil, also figured as Nubi, 
the lord of the world, who is represented under the form of a griffin. 
On some of the coins of Hadrian we see also exhibited the Gnostic 
spirit of that age, in the representation of the antagonism of good 
and evil, as figured in the opposition of the serpent of good (Horhat, 
the Agatho deemon), and the serpent of evil (Apophis), The figure 
which is most frequently found on these stones is that which has 
given its name to this entire class. The god Abraxas, or, as it reads 
on the gems, ABPASAS, the letters of which, taken numerically, 
according to the Greek alphabet, give, when summed up, the 
number 365 (A 1, B 2, P 100, A 1, 200, A 1, S 60), being the 

number of days in the sun’s annual course. He is supposed to be 
the sun god, or the supreme deity, whose physical representative the 
sun is. He is figured with the head of a cock, sacred to the snn, 
wdth a human body, clad in a cuirass, terminating in serpents instead 
of legs. By the side of the god, besides the word Abraxas, is also 
engraved the name lao, which would seem, as well as the names 
Adonai, Sahaoth, frequently engraved on these gems, to he other 
titles of the sun god. Abraxas, the supreme deity or good spirit, and 
Seth, or the god of evil, are the representatives of the two antago- 
nistic principles in nature, according to the Gnostic doctrines. In the 
Gnostic creed, the author of evil was regarded as the creator of the 
world, and was considered as the being with whom men have chiefly 
to do, either in this world or in the next. According to the Gnostic 
view, matter was essentially evil, consequently the supreme deity, 
or author of good, could not be its author. 


grafito may, therefore, be of that period. These proskunemata are frequently 
found in Egypt. They usually were votive sentences, and were inscribed on 
walls by the worshipper to indicate his respects for the deity and to solicit his 
protection. 
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in KGS. 

SiGNET-iUNGS may be considered as tbe earliest kind of useful orna- 
mout known, to the ancients. Thoir use dates from the earliest 
periods. Originally rings bore the signet or seal of the owner, but 
in later times they were worn more as ornaments tlian articles ui’ 
use ; and to such a pitch was passion for ornament carried b}" tlu* 
ancients, that it is recorded of some that they loaded their hands 
with rings. 

The earliest mention of signet-rings is in the Bible, when ’IVuniU* 
receives a signet-ring from Judah as a token of recognition ; and 
when Pharaoh took olf the ring from his hand and put it upon 
Joseph's hand,” thereby investing him with delegated authority, 
''.l.ho most ancient known ]-ing is supposed to be that in the posses- 
sion of Dr. Abbot, of Cairo. It is thus described by him : “ This 
remarkable piece of antiquity is in the highest state of preservation, 
and was found at Ghizeh, in a tomb near the excavation of Colonel 
Yyse’s, called Campbells tomb. It is of fine gold, and weighs 
nearly three sovereigns. The style of the hieroglyphics is in 
perfect accordance with those in the tombs about the Great Pyramid, 



and the hieroglyphics within the oval make iho name of tliat i’lia- 
raoh (Cheops, Shofo) of whom the pyramid was the tomb.” Another 



ring of groat historical importaiiGe is the bronze one wliich Ix^ar.s 
the name of Ainuiiopli III. engraved on the oYal face of the ring. 



It was probably worn by some offioial in the king’s honseliokl. It 
is now in the colleotion of Lord Londesborongh. Sir G. Willdiison 
mentions an Egyptian ring, remarkable for its size: it contained 
twenty pjonnds’ wortli of gold. It consisted of a massive ring, half 
an inch in its largest diameter, bearing an oblong plinth, on whicli 
devices were engi’aved, an incii long. One one face was tlie name 
of King Horns, of the eighteenth dynasty, b.g. 1337 ; on the otheT', 
•a lion, with the legend, ‘‘Lord of strength,” referring to the 
monarch; on one side, a scorpion, and, on the other, a crocodile. 
The favourite form for signets set in the ring among the Egyptians 
was the scarahmns. It was perforated in its length, and wnis so set 
as to revolve in the ring. EngraA^ed on the under surface of the 
scarabgeiis was the name of the owner, the name of the munarcli in 
Avhose reign he lived, and sometimes the emblems of certain deities. 
Some Egyptian rings were occasionally in the form of a shell, a knot, 
a snake, or some fancy device. They wore mostly of gold. Silver 
rings, however, are occasionally met with ; two in the possession of 
Sir G. Wilkinson, found in a temple at Thebes, are engraved with 
hieroglyphics containing the name of the royal city. Sir G. IM'h 
kinson states that bronze was seldom used for ilngs, though f]‘e- 
quently for signets. Some have been discovered of brass and iron, 
the latter of a Eoman period ; hut ivory and hhxe porcelain wore 
the materials of which those worn by the lower class were usually 
made. From the example of the crossed hands of the figure of a 
woman on a mummy case in the British Museum, Egyptian ladies 
seem to have iudulged extensively in their passion for loading their 
fingers Avith rings. According to Sir G. Wilkinson, they Avore 
many rings ; sometimes two or three on the same finger. The left 
Avas considered the hand peculiarly privileged to bear those or- 
naments, and it is remarkable that its third finger was decorated 
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witli a greater number than any other, and was coiisiderecl by 
them, as by vl% par excellenee^AAiQ ring finger. They e¥en wore a 
ring on the thumb. 



Among the Greeks, judging from the silence of Homer, signets 
were not in use in the early periods. It is supposed the fashion of 
wearing them was introduced from Asia. In the age of Alexander, 
the perfection of workmanship attained to by the gem-engravers of 
that age contributed greatly to the taste for wearing signet-rings. 
Alexander permitted none but the celebrated artist Pyrgoteles to 
engrave his head on a signet-ring. After conquering Darius, lie is 
reported to have sealed his first acts with that monarch's ring. On 
his death-bed, Alexander drew off his signet-ring, and delivered it 
in silence to Perdiccas, thus declaring him his successor. Tlio most 
celebmted ring of antiquity was that of Polycrates, the tj'rant of 
Samos. According to Pliny, the stone in this ring was a sardonyx, 
and was said to be still shown in Kome in his day. Accoiding to 
Herodotus, the stone was an emerald, tlie engraving on it (which 
represented a lyre) was by Theodoras, of Samos. Like the Egyptian 
ladies, the Grecian ladies displayed upon their fingers a profu.si<jn 
of rings, of which some were set with signets, otliei's with jewels 
remarkable for their colour and brilliance. Seal rings were styled 
by the Greeks (r^/jayiSc?, and rings without precious stones were 
termed a\j/7]<j>0L. 

The general form of the stone used by the Etruscans in their 
rings was tlie scarabicus, supposed to have been imitated from tlie 
Egyptian signets of that form. The Etruscan scarabmus was 
usually so set that it revolved round its centre, and thus exposed 
alternately either surface to view. Prom the number of heroic 
subjects found on them, it is supposed that they were symbols of 


valonr and manly energy, and were worn onl}^ by tlie male sex. 
Home veiy rare EtriLscan rings are found made of very tbin pure 
gold, filled up in tlie centre with some composition. One of this 
kind is in the possession of the antliOT, the bezel of the ring being a 
piece of amber. 

The fashion of wearing rings among the Eomans dates from an 
early period, as the gemmed fingers of the statues of the two imme- 
diate successors of Romnliis, Hnina and Servins Tollins, cited by- 
Pliny, sufficiently attest. The use of signet-rings was evidently 
derived from their neighhonrs, the Etruscans, who wei'e famous for 
the beauty of tlieir signet-rings and their jewellery. The Sabines, 
too, as we learn from Livy, were distingnished, even from the 
infancy of Eome, for the size and bean ty of their rings. In the 
period of republican simplicity in Koine, an iron ring was nsnally 
ivorn, and was considered to be the right of freemen. The right of 
wearing a gold ring became for several centuries the exclusive privi- 
lege of senators, magistrates, and eqiiites. As luxury increased, and 
a more general taste for these ornaments prevailed, each person 
adopted a separate subject to be engraved on his signet-ring. On 
that of Pompey was engraved three trophies, Jrilius Cmsar took 
Venus Tictrix as his tutelar deity. i\.iigustus at fi.rst sealed with a 
sphinx, afterwards with a head of Alexander the Great, and at last 
with his own portrait, in which he was imitated by some of his 
successors. Maecenas adopted a frog. -Nero wmre a ring given him 
by his infamous fiivonrite, Sporus, with the rape of Proserpine for 
subject. Galba adopted a dog for the family seal. Under Claudius 
it became the fashion to engrave the device upon the gold of the 
ring itself, now made solid ; the portrait of the emperor was en- 
graved on it, and was only worn by courtiers : but other subjects 
are found engraved on solid gold rings of an earlier date than the 
age of Claudius. One in the possession of Mr. M. Taylor bears an 
exquisite engraving of Ceres, evidently of Greek workmanship. 
These signet-rings were usually' employed for sealing the legal acts 
of public, and much of the business of private life. They^ were also 
used to seal up such parts of the house as contained stores or 
valuable things, in order to secure them trom thieves. Wine jars 
were usually sealed witli them. Sometimes, but veiy rarety, the 
ring was adorned with two gems. The Emperor Valerian mentions 
one of these under the name of ‘‘ annulus bigemmeiis.” The wood- 
cut presents a specimen of this kind of ring, the larger gem repre- 
senting a figure of Mars ; the smaller, a dove on a myrtle branch. 
Beside it are placed two examples of the emblematic devices and 
inscriptions adopted for rings when used as memorial gifts. The 
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first is inscribed, You have a love pledge the second, “ Proteus 
[to] Ugia ” between conjoined hands— a type of concord. To some 



rings a key has been attached, and is supposed to have been worn 
by housekeepers. The passion for rings and other ornaments 




reached a high pitch among the Romans. We here quote Pliny’s 
words on rings, and on the extravagance the passion for them led to 
in his daj" ^‘It was the custom at first to wear rings on a single 
finger only— the one, namely, that is next to the little finger : and 
thus we see the case in the statues of Numa and Servius Tullius. 
In later times, it became the practice to put rings on the finger next 
to the tliiimh, even in the case of the statues of the gods ; and more 
recently, again, it has been the fashioii to wear them upon the little 
finger as well Among the peoples of Gallia and Britannia, the 
middle finger, it is said, is used for tliis purpose. At the present 
day, however, among us, this is the on] 3^ finger that is excej^ted, all 
others being loaded with rings ; smaller rings even being separate! 3^ 
adapted for the smaller joints of the fingers. Some there are who 
heap several rings on the little finger alone; while others, again, 
wear but one ring on this finger, the ring that sets a seal on tlie 
signet- ling itself ; this last being carefully shut up as an object of 
rarity, too precious to be worn in common use, and only to be 
taken from the cabinet [dactyliotheca] as from a sanctuary. And 
thus is the wearing of a single ring upon the little finger no more 
than an ostentatious advertisement that the owner has property of a 
more precious nature under seal at home ! Some, too, make a parade of 
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the weight of their rings, while to others it is quite a labour to wear 
more than one at a time ; some, in their solicitude for the safety of 
their gems, make the hoop of gold tinsel, and fill it with a lighter 
material than gold, thinking thereby to diminish the risk of a fall. 
Others, again, aie in the habit of inclosing poisons beneath the 
stones of their rings, and so wear them as instruments of death. 
And then, besides, how rnan^^ of the crimes that are stimulated bj' 
cupidity are committed through the instrumentality of rings ! How 
happy the times — how truly innocent— in which no seal was put to 
anything ! At the present day, on the contrary, our very food eTen 
and our drink ha.ve to be preserved from theft through the agency 
of the ring: and so far is it from being sufficient to have the very 
ke3\s sealed, that the signet-ring is often taken from off the owner’s 
fingers while he is overpowered with sleep, or lying on his death- 
bed.” As an instance of one of those rings worn by some who 


'Miiade a parade of the weight of their rings,” we may mention the 
ring figured in Montfauoon. It is a thumb ring of unusual magni- 
tude, and of costly material. It bears the bust in high relief of the 
Empress Plotina, the consort of Trajan : she is represented with the 
Imperial diadem. It is supposed to have decorated the hand of 
some member of the Imperial family. Mr. King mentions one no^v 
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ill tho Eoiild collection, the weight of which, though intended for 
the little finger, was three ounces. It was set with a large Oriental 
onyx, not engraved. The wealthy expended enormous sums on 
their rings: the ring of the Empress Faustina cost £10,000, and 
of Eomitia £60,000. 

The subjects engraved on rings were in endless variety ; among 
those which are more frequently found are the Olympic divinities. 
Jupiter, Mercury, Bacchus, Apollo, Mars, are the more fi-equeiitly 
chosen for subjects. The Cupids and Neptunes, Plutos and Yul- 
cans are less frequent. Harpocrates, with his finger on liis lip, was 
fashionable at Eome in Pliny’s day. Of ihe goddesses, in bust or in 
whole length, there are more Minervas than Dianas ; more Dianas 
than Junes ; of Yenus the efiigies are numerous. Heroes were also 
frequently chosen. Achilles dragging Hector roxmd the walls of 
Troy, the return of Ulysses, the parting of Hector and Andromaciie, 
j®neas escaping from Troy, Tydeus, are favourite subjects. The 
sages, poets, orators, statesmen, of G-reece and Italy, furnished a 
large supply of heads as subjects for signets. Of ancient sages the 
most popular was Epicurus, According to Cicero, the image of 
Epicurus was not only represented at Eome in paintings, but also 
engraved on drinking cups and rings. Animals of all kinds also 
occur on rings— lions, horses, dogs, sphinxes. Among birds the 
eagle was a favouiite seal at Eome. Silver rings are by no means 
rare. They are either solid with devices cut on them, or set -with 
intagli. Prom the rudeness of the workmanship, and their small 
size, they are supposed to belong to the Lower Empire. Bronze rings 
are numerous, as they were frequently worn at Eome, but the en- 
graving on the stones set in the rings is generally rude. Paste 
intagli are also found in bronze setting. These rings were some- 
times gill. Small rings of bronze were worn by the Eoman sol- 
diers. Several of these rings are frequently found at Eome, and in 
the Eoman colonies, with the number of the legion to xvhich the 
soldier belonged engi’aved on it. Lead rings, set wdth intagii, are 
sometimes to be met with, but they are exceedingly rare. Though 
iron rings were in frequent use, few have come down to us, iron 
being so extremely liable to corrode. Bings entirely carved out of 
crystal, agate, or chalcedony, with subjects engraved'on them, occur 
only in the period of the Lowmr Empire. The other materials used 
for this purpose were ivory, hone, amber, jet, glass, and porcelain. 
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STONES USED, FOE ENGEAVING KNOWN TO THE 
ANCIENTS. ■ 

, : Tmnspareni, - - . 

Abamas *— Di amond. 

The ancients were ignorant of the art of cutting this gem. They 
set the diamonds in their roiigli state, preferring those which nature 
had cut for them in an octohedral form. In the Herz collection 
was a diamond of this form, of about one carat, set open in a massy 
gold ring of indubitable antiquity. The Waterton coilection fur- 
nishes a yet finer example of the diamond in its original setting. 
It is supposed to date from the Lower Empire. The four diamonds 
in the clasp which belonged to the dress of Charlemagne, and which 
was preserved at St. Denis, were of this description. According to 
Pliny, six difierent varieties of diamond were known in his time, of 
these the largest came from India. From its extreme hardness it 
wars known to the ancients by the word “adamas.*’ Fragments of 
diamonds were made use of by ancient engravers for engraving and 
finishing their work. For, according to Pliny, ^‘when, by good 
fortune, this stone does happen to be broken, it divides into frag- 
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ments so miiintG as to be almost imperceptible* These particles arc 
held in groat request bj engravers, who enclose them in iron, and 
are enabled tlierebj, with the greatest facility, to cut the very 
hardest substances known cutting and x^dishing tliis 

X 3 recioiis stone was only discovered in 149 G, by Louis do Bercxnenn 
Jacobo da Trezzo appears to have been the first who engraved on 
diamond. Ambrose Oardossa is' also mentioned as having, in 1500, 
engraved the x^ortrait of a father of the church on a diainoiicl, and 
sold it for 22,800 crowns to Pope Julius IL Aatter and Costaiizi 
have likewise engraved on diamonds. 

Smaragdus-— Emeiulo. 

It is evident that the true emerald was known to the anciefits. 
both from the description of Pliny, and as several engraved emeralds 
have been found. It was long supposed that the true emerald only 
came from Peru. According to Herodotus the signet of l^dyciutes 
was an emerald. Pliny also mentions an engraved emerald, with 
an Ainymono, which the musician Ismenias was anxious to xuirehase 
at the highest x^^dee. It is thus described by Pliny : ‘‘ There is no 
stone, the colour of which is more delightful to the eye ; for whereas 
the sight fixes itself with avidity upon green grass, and the fidiagu 
of trees, we have all the more pleasure in looking upon tlie suiarag-' 
dus (emerald), there being no green in existence of a more intense 
colour than this. It has always a softened and graduated brilliancy ; 
and transmitting the; light with facility, .they allow the vision to 
penetrate its interior.” Pliny adds, further, that it was universally 
agreed upon among mankind to resxDect these stones, and to forbid 
their surface to be engraved. Hence engraved emeralds are fuuiul 
to be the rarest of the rare. ' Of .the varieties known to the ancients 
the Scythian smaragdiis was considered the finest (by some siipx>osed 
to be the Oriental 'emerald or- green sapphire). It was more free 
from flaws, which almost invariabiy are found in the other varieties. 
Next in esteem to this were the Bactrian and Eg 3 q-)tiaii. The in- 
ferior varieties of emerald mentioned by Pliny are regarded as 
prases or jasx^ers. The Romans derived their x^rincipal supi^ly of 
emeralds from the mines in the vicinity of Cox^tos, in Eg 3 ’'])t. In 
the ox3inion of some this was probably the onty’- locality of the 
genime stone that was known to the ancients. Extensive ts’ace.s 
of the w'orking of these mines have been found by Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, at Mount Zebara, near the Red Sea. In the possession 
of the author is a small emerald, with a lotus flower engraved 
on it. It is considered to be a sx^eeimen of a genuine emerald from 
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the mines near Coptos, Pliny remarks when the surface of the 
smaragdiis is ilat^ it reflects the image of objects in the same 
manner as a mirror. It is told of the emperor Kero that he 
viewed the combats of the gladiators upon a smaragdiis. By 
holding the flat surface of the emerald, in possession of the 
author, close to the eye, distant objects can he distinctly seen re- 
flected on it. It thus confirms Pliny’s statement, as the distinct 
reflection of distant objects in the flat surface of the emerald nmst 
diave been of great importance to a near-sighted person, as ISlero 
was."^ , , 

Mr. King enumerates the following antique intagli in the posses- 
sion of L. Pould, of Paris, as tine emeralds, some of considerable 
size and beauty of colour, and the work of which, as far as his 
jiKlgment goes, hears every mark of authenticity, A hull butting 
with his head, of the Eoman period ; the busts of Hadrian and 
gahina, feeing each other; a lion’s head, full face, crowned with the 
persea. This last gem, in his opinion, was a miracle of the glyptic 
art, -while the stone was of the finest colour, puritj^ and lustre, and 
in itself of considei'ahle value as a first-rate emerald, 

Hyacinthus — Sapphire. 

The hyacinthus of the ancients is now generally considered to be 
the sapphire of the present day. It is pure crystallised alumina. 
The most valuable sapphire is a deep indigo blue (the male 
sapphire of the lapidaries). The pale blue sapphires are some- 
times called female or water sapphires. It is inferior in hard- 
ness only to the diamond, and consequently has been seldom 
engraved on. Mr. King mentions a magmfi.cent head of Jupiter, 
inscribed IIY, supposed to bo the signature of Pyrgoteles himself, 
but more probably the owner’s name, engraved on a pale sapphire. 
But the most celebrated engraved sapphire is the signet of 
(Jonstantius II., in the Einuccini collection in Florence. It re- 
]iresents the emperor spearing a wild boar near Cinsarea, in Cappo- 
docia. 

Lychnis — Kuby. 

I’liG ruby is identically the same stone as the sapphire, differing 
only in colour. Its colour varies from the richest red (known as the 

The hi2:hly-polisIied fiat surface of any stone will reflect in a similar woy, but 
the power of rt'lleeiion on a poHslied flat surface of a gem was known to the ancients 
oiiiy throngli the onicralil, as it is the only stone cut in that form, all other stones 
hoing usually of a convex shape. 
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pigeon’s blood tint) to tlie lightest rose tint. 1 lio stones called 
spinel and balas rubies belong to another class of stones. They 
consist principally of alumina combined with magnesia, and are 
rather less hard than the true ruhy. Jeweliei s give the name spinel 
to those stones which have a colour approaching to scarlet, they call 
those of a delicate rose colour, the balas ruby. 

With the class of carbunculi (a term applied by the ancients to 
all red or fiery* coloured stones), Pliny associates the lijchus (so called 
from its lustre being heightened by the light of tbe lamp). It was* 
of two kinds ; the Indian was the best, the Ionian was the next best. 
This latter sort was of two varieties ; one with a crimson (purpura), 
the other with a scarlet (cocco) colour. Pliny also speaks of the 
lychnis as sometimes called a more languid or paler (remission) 
carbuncle. This, and the divisions into which he groups it, %vould 
seem to indicate that here we have the true ruhy in the Indian 
lychnis, as distinct from the spinels (the spinels and halas ruby), 
which we exactly recognize in the Ionian lychnis.* Engravings 
on this precious stone are exceedingly rare. Mr. King mentions 
an intaglio on a pale (balas) ruby, which has been prononiKjed 
antique by the best judges in Paris, it represents the full face of u 
Bacchante crowned with ivy, on it is the name EAAHN, in very 
minute characters. In spinel, a most spirited Gorgon’s Head in the 
Bhodes Gems. 

ToPAZOS — CHRYSOLiTE. 

Under the name of topazos, Pliny evidently speaks of the ‘stone 
known to us as chrysolite, while, on the other hand, the chrysolites 
of the ancients is tlie present topaz. 

The topazos (chrysolite) came from the Red Sea, and was a bright 
greenish yellow ; according to Pliny, it was the largest of all the 
precious stones, and is the only one among those of high value that 
yields to the action of the file, the rest being polished by the aid of 
stone of Kaxos. It admits, too, of being worn by use. The chiy*- 
sopteron of Pliny is supposed to be the Oriental chrysolite. 

(Jhkysolitos -Okiental Topaz. 

The chrysolites (Oriental topaz) was, according to Pliny, a trans- 
parent stone, with a refulgence like that of gold. The most highly 
esteemed came from India. No genuine ancient intagli on this 
stone have been met with. 
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ToPAZOS l^RASOIDES— P ePJBOT. 

The tupazos prasoides of JTiiiy is supposed to be our peridot, 
wliic'li is of ail olivo-green colour ; it is so soft that it will scarcely 
scratch glass. It comes from India. Some Greek intagli occur in 
this stone, but are exceedingly rare. It seems not to have been used 
for engTa^^irig by the Homans in consequence of its softness. 

Lyxccpjum— Hyacinth or Jacinth. 

The lyncurium of the ancients was probably the jacinth of the 
present day. Pliny describes its colour as being like that of some 
kind of amber, of a fiery hue, and adds that it admits of being 
engraved. At the present day, it is termed zircon (it being a 
silicate of zirconia) or jargoon. It resembles amber in colour and 
electricity, and is remarkable for excessive hardness. Mr. King 
mentions two kinds; one a dark orange, extremely agreeable in 
tint (the male), and another a pale yellow of extraordinary lustre 
(the female). These have been fi*eqnenily used b}" the ancients for 
intagli in the earliest limes, and by the Iiomaiis for camei also. 
For the latter purpose the darker kind was preferred. 

The inonnurio ” mentioned by Pliny, as being a stone adapted 
for engraving in relief (ad ectypos sciilpturas aptantur), is supposed 
by Mr. King to be the deep-coloured jacinth, of the richest orange 
brown. ■ ■ 

Am e iTiYSTOs — A m Era yst. 

Of all transparent stones, the amethyst was the most frequently 
used for engraving, numberless examples of Homan intagli in this 
stone, of all dates and in every style, have been found. Egyptian 
and Etruscan scarabmi of this stone are not uncommon. Pliny thus 
describes its several varieties : ‘‘In the first rank belongs the 
amethjstos of India, having in perfection the very richest shades of 
purple, and it is to attain this colour that the dyers in pur|)le direct 
all their endeavours ; this stone is also found in the part of Arabia 
that adjoins Syria, and is known as Petra ; as also in Lesser 
Armenia, Egypt, and Galatia ; the very worst of all and the least 
valued, being those of Tliasos and Cyprus. Another variety 
approaches more nearly the hyacinthus (sapphire) in colour ; the 
people of India call this tint ‘ socon,' and the stone itself ‘ socon- 
diaii.’ Another was in colour like that of wine, and a last variety, 
but little valued, bordering very closely upon that of cin’stai, the 
purple gradually passing off into white. A fine amethyst should 
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always have, wteii Yiewed sideways (in siispeetn) and lielcl up to 
the liglit, a certain pnrple effulgence, like that of the carbniienhis, 
sliglitly mclining to a tint of rose. To these stones the names of 
‘ pioderGs ' and t Venus’ eyelid ’ (Veneris gena, a<^f>oSm/s 
was given, being considered as particularly appropriate to the 
colour and general appearance of the gem. 

“ The name which these stones bear originates, it is said, in the 
peculiar tint of their brilliancy, which, after close!}" approaching the 
colour of wine, passes off into a violet without being fully pro- 
nounced.” lie adds, “all these stones are transparent, and of an 
agreeable violet colour, and are easy to engrave.” 

According to some authorities, the word amethystos is derived 
from a, not, jacfeo, to intoxicate, on account of its being a sup- 
posed preservative against inebriety. 

The common amethyst is but a variety of rock crystal, coloured 
violet. The paler variety was generally adopted by ancient 
engravers. 

The Oriental amethyst is a ruby or sapphire of a dark rich violet 
colour; it may bo distinguished from the ordinary amethyst by its 
superior brilliancy, as well as by its hardness. It is a gem of I’are 
occurrence. Some intagli of this stone are said to be in the Vatican. 

Beryllus — Beryl, or Aquamarine. 

Pliny thus mentions beryls : “ Beryls, it is thought, are of the 
same nature as the emerald, or at least closely analogous. India 
})rocluces tliem, and they are rarely to be found elsewhere. The 
most esteemed beryls are those which in colour resemble the pare 
green of the sea.” 

The beryl, or modern aquamarine, is essentially the same sub- 
stance (silicate of alumina, with glucina) as the emerald (as riim" 
correctly surmised), differing only in the colouring matter, which in 
the emerald is oxide of chrome, and in the beryl oxide of iron. 

The beryl was seldom engraved on, and consequently genuine 
antique intagli on beryl are rarely to be met wuth. The most re- 
markable example of an intaglio in this stone is the bust of Julia, 
the daughter of Titus, by Evodus. It is of extraordinary size, being 
2| by 2-1- inche.s. The Praun collection affords another example of 
an intaglio in beryl, it represents Taras on the dolphin. 

Ciiry"soberyllus--Y ellow Beryl. 

Pliny describes as next in value to the beryl, the Chrysobmyilus, 
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a stone of a sonae%vbat paler coionr, bat approacbing a golden tint. 
FroBi liis associating this stone with the beryl, it Is eTideiitly only 
;t yellowish beryl. It is supposed by some to he the modem cliryso- 
lx‘ryl (called by jewellers the Oriental chrysolite), a much harder 
and more brilliant gem of a greenish j^ellow, 

0 A liBUNGULUS— " GaEXKT. 

The term Carbuncnlus being indiscriminately applied by tlio 
ancients to all red and fiery-coloured stones, comprises the several 
varieties of the garnet as well as of the Euby. The Greek 
synon^unous word is anthrax* There are several kinds of Garnet, 
dilfering from each other in their colour and transparency, and even 
in their constituents, yet having the same crystalline fejms and 
nearly the same hardness. The precious garnet is a silicate of 
aluminium, magnesium, and iron. This gem varies greatly in colour. 
It is sometimes of a deep blood red, and frequently “ of the colour 
of Burgundy wine, more or less diluted according to its goodness.” 
The name garnet is su]3posed to be derived from granaticus, a pome- 
granate (from the red colour of the seeds and juice). 

The Pyrope, or Bohemian garnet, is of a deep blood red. The 
Almandine of a crimson red inclining to violet. It is found in India, 
Ceylon, Brazil. The Siriam is of a carmine tint with an admixture of 
blue. It is so called because it comes from Siriam, the old capital 
of Pegu , The garnet in which yellow predominates, or as Mr. 
King distingiiisiies it of a vinous yellow,” combining the orange of 
the jacinth and the wine colour of the garnet, is styled by the 
Italians guarnaccino. The h^’acinthme garnet and essonite (cinna- 
mon stone) are characterised hy different tones of orange and 
yellow, mingled with the reds of the other varieties. The finest of 
these is that with a hyacinthine hue, often called by the jewellers 

hyacinthe la belie.” The carbuncle is a name given to the garnet 
in jewellery, "when cut ‘‘en cabochon,” or into a very convex form 
on the upper surface. 

Pliny thus describes the several varieties of the carbunculus or 
garnet known in his day : “ There are various kinds of carbuncidns, 
the Indian and the Garamantic, which last has been also called the 
(Mrcliedonian. To these are added the ^Ethiopian and the Ala- 
bimdic stones, the latter of wEich are found at Ortliosia in Oaria, 
but are cut and polished at Alahanda. The most highly esteemed, 
liowever, is the amethyst-coloured stone, the fire at the extremity of 
which closely approaches the violet tint of amethystos.” This is 
undoubtedly the Almandine garnet. 
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Garnets seem to have been little employed by the Greeks tor 
engraving upon, but were largely in favour with the Bomans of ilie 
Empire. Some excellent intagii occur in the Almandine garnet, but 
no certain Greek or early Gj’seoo-Eoman work is recorded on the 
blood-red garnet. Fine Eoman intagii frequently, and sometimeH 

imperial portraits, are to be met with on the guarnaccmo. 

Ckystallos— Eock Obystal, 

Eock Crystal (pure silica) was never used for intagii by the 
Greeks, or in the Eoman period. It was exclusively emplo^md for 
vases and cups. Intagii on finger rings of a solid piece of crystal, 
are of the time of the Lower Empire. In Italy, during the Eenais- 
sance period, some important intagii on crystal have been executed. 
Valerio Yicentiiio was famous for this style of work. In the Cinque 
Cento collection in the museum at Naples, is a magnificent casket of 
silver gilt, with engraved plaques of crystal, representing mytho- 
logical subjects, and various events in the history of Alexander the 
Great, in complimentary allusion to the achievements of Alessandro 
Fariiese, to whom it belonged. It bears the name of Joannes de 
Bernaidi. A casket of rock crystal, on which are engraved the 
events of the Passion, by Yalerio Vicentino, is in the cabinet of 
gems in the Florentine Gallery. It was a present from Pope 
Clement VII. to Francis L, on the marriage of his niece Catherine 
de Medici. 

Crystal has been often used both in ancient and modern times for 
the purposes of fraud. In Pliny’s time the art w^as well known how 
to stain crystal so as to pass for emerald or any other transparent 
precious stone. At the present day by placing a piece of coloured 
glass under crystal cut to the proper form, it is made to pass for a 
real gem, so as to deceive the best judges. This kind of stone 
has been termed ^‘doublet ” by jew’ellers. 

Semi-Trunsj^afent, 

Opalus—Opal, 

Pliny thus describes the opal: “ Of all precious stones it is the 
opal that presents the greatest difficulties of description, it displaying 
at once the ifiercing fire of carbunculus, the purple brilliancy 
of amethyst, and the sea green of smaragdus, the -whole blended 
together, and refulgent with a brightness that is quite incredible. 
This stone, in consequence of its extraordinary beauty, has been 
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called ‘ psederos * (lovely youth).” India, Pliny says, is the sole 
parent of this precious stone, hut he adds afterwards, that some 
inferior stones are found in Egypt, Arabia, and, of a very inferior 
quality, in Pontus, At the jp^’^sent day the finest opals come from 
Pliingary. Pew antique intagli are found on opals, and those of a 
rude desoription, the opal used being of an inferior kind. The 
noble opal was too highly esteemed by the ancients as a precious 
stohe, to find its way into the hands of the engraver. 


Asteria — Star Sapphire, 


According to Pliny, “Asteria is a gem which holds its rank on 
account of a certain peculiarity in its nature, it having a light 
enclosed within, in the pupil of an eye as it were. This light, 
which has all the appearance of moving within the stone, it trans- 
mits according to the angle of inclination at which it is held ; now 
in one direction and nowin another. When held facing the snn, it 
emits white lays like those of a star, and to this, in fact, it owes its 
name. The stones of India are very difficult to engrave, those of 
Garmania being preferred.” The asteriated sapphire is still called 
by this name. 

Prasios — Plasma. 


Plasma, or as called by the Italians, plasma di snieraldo, and 
prasma, are corruptions of prase, or prasius. It is a chalcedony of 
a leek-green colour, with a waxy lustre. By Pliny it is considered 
the commonest among the numerous kinds of green stones. It was 
extensively used for intagli among the Romans at a later period, the 
subjects engraved being mythological figures of a late epoch of 
Rome. ■ . . 

The stone now known as “ prase ” is a dull but hard green imj)ure 
translucent quartz. 

Heliotropium. 

Heliotropiiim, Pliny says, is found in ^Ethiopia, Africa, and 
Cyprus. It is of a leek-green colour, streaked with blood-red veins. 
It is a prase, or semi-transparent green quartz, interspersed with 
small patches of opaque, bright red jasper. 


Ghrysoprashts — YelloW'GREen Jabe, 


The chiysoprasius is mentioned by Pliny as being similar to the 
coloui'ing matter of the leek, but vaiying in tint between topazos 
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(chrysolite) and gold. Pliny says this stone is found cd’ s<j large 
a size as to admit of drinking %^e8sels even being made of it, and 
is cut into cylinders very frequently. This was most likely tlie 
yellowish-green jade so often used in India as the material for the 
well-known elegant cups and vases that are among the most beaiiti- 
fill of the products of the artisans of that country. 

The modern chrysoprase is a chalcedony of a light apple-green 
colour. The green: colour, is- given by a trace, of oxide of nickel. .It 
has been frequently confounded with^ plasma, but is distinguished 
from it bj' its brightness of tint, and its hardness. 

It is doubtful if any intagli are to be met wit li on the true 
clnysoprase, as it has been hitherto found only in Silesia. Accord- 
ing to Mr. King a stone much resembling it is found sometimes set 
in old Egyptian jewelleiy. - 

Jaspis— Ghalcedony. 

In, the opinion of' Mr.. King' the. jaspis of, Pliny, answers to our 
chalcedony. It is a species of quartz of a bluisli milky colour. When 
tinged with yellow it is named the opaline. The kind with a pale 
bluish tint is termed sapphirine. It was extensively used by tlio 
ancients in all ages for intagli . There are many masterpieces ei‘ 
ancient glyptic art in chalcedony extant, for instance, the celebrated 
Dionysiao 'bull by -Hyllus.- 

The, cbalcedonius of Pliny was an inferior .kind of emerald, so 
called from being found in the copper mines near Cbalcedon, wbicb. 
however, Were exhausted in Pliny’s time. 

Sarda— Sard, OR Oriental Oorneliax. 

The. sard is, a red chalcedony. . It varies in .colour from dei^p- 
cherry, and even blood red, to reddish white, and passes on one side 
into dark brown, .and on the other into yellow of several degrees of 
intensity. It has obtained various names, according to the tints it 
exhibits- A general term for the superior variety of this stone with 
the ancients appears to have been sarda. According to Pliny, “ it is a 
common stone, and was fiiBt found at Sardis ; but the most esteemed 
kind is that of the vicinity of Babylon. In India there are three 
varieties of this stone : the red sarda ; the one known as ‘pioiiia,’ from 
its thickness ; and a third one, beneath which they place a ground 
of silver tinsel. The Indian stones are transparent, those of Arabia 
being more opaque. Among the ancients there was no precious 

* “Edinburgli Beview,” Mo. 253, p. 258- 
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stone ill more comraon use than this. Other stones, which are like 
honey in colour, are generally disapproved of, and still more so 
when they have the complexion of earthenware.” The sard is the 
stone which was commonly employ ed by the greatest artists of aixti- 
qnity, and even by inferior artists, to a late period of the Eoman 
Empire, and, indeed, its moderate hardness, combined with the ex- 
quisite delicacy of its texture, which makes it susceptible of the 
hnest polish, which it retains longer than any other gem, will ever 
secure it a distinguished rank among the stones most desirable to 
the engraver of gems. 

Sard Achates — Cornelian. 

The common coimelian is a dull red variety of the sard. Egyfitiaii 
and Etruscan scarabaei of an early period are to be met with in this 
stone. It is the sard achates of Pliny. The white cornelian of 
lapidaries is the leucachates of Pliny. 

Onyx — JSTigolo— Sardonyx. 

Wlieii chalcedony occurs with opaque stripes or layers of black 
and white, dark red and wdiite, in strong contrast to each other, it 
is termed onyx. It was so called from owi, a finger-nail. Pliny 
mentions several kinds of onyx, which seem to include the several 
varieties of striped chalcedony. The name onyx, or onychites, has 
been also applied b}^ the ancients to Oriental alabaster. 

^Vlien an onyx occurs with two layers, the upper of a bluish 
colour and the lower black, an intaglio is frequently made by cutting 
through the upper layer until the lower black zone appears. This 
style of intaglio is termed nicolo, a corruption of the word oniculus, 
which is derived from onyx. It was peculiar to Roman art after the 
time of Kero. 

According to Mr. King, “ the sardonyx is defined by Pliny as 
‘ candor in Sarda,’ that is to say, a white opaque layer superimposed 
upon a red transparent stratum of the true red sard,” for as Pliny 
says, as the name itself indicates SapStov, sard, owf, finger-nail, it 
was like the flesh beneath the human finger-nail. fcJuch, he adds, is 
the sardon3’'x of India. 

Three strata or coloured zones are generally considered essential 
to the idea of a sardonyx. 

Pliny relates that “ in his time these stones were not held by the 
people of India in any high esteem, although they were found there 
of so large a size as to admit of the hilts of swords being made of 
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them. It is well known, too, that in that connlry they are e3i.po.«ed 
to view by the mountain streams, and that in onr part of the world 
they were formerly valued from the fact that they are nearly tho 
only ones among engi-aved precious stones that do* not bring tnvay 
the wax when an impression is made. The consequence is, that ouV 
example has at last taught the public of India to set a value upon 
them, and the lower' classes there now pierce them even, to rveai* 
as or-naments for the neck; the great proof, in fact, at tlic pre.sent 
day, of a saj-donyx being of Indian origin.” Pliny also mention.s tluit 
the first Eoman who wore a sardonyx, according to Pemo.sfratu.s, 
was the elder Africanus, since whose time this stone has been held 
in very high esteem in Eome. 

Both onyx and sardonyx, and other striped chalcedonic sub- 
stances, have been employed by ancient and modern artist.s for exe- 
cuting those gems in relief, called camei ; and it is wonderful to .see 
with what dexterity they have frequently availed tlieimselves of the 
different colours of the alternating zones to expres.s the different 
parts of a figure, such as the hair, the garments. Some of the mc«t 
celebrated productions of the glyptic art among the ancients have 
been executed in these stones, among which we may mention tlie 
apotheosis of Augustus, of two brown and two white layers • tlie 
apotheosis of Germanious, of four zones ; the head of Aiunistus of 
three layers ; the Jupiter xEgiochus, of white and black st(me.s. ’ 

ihe most valuable stones are from India. Some of the pieces of 
sardonyx used by the ancient engravers for theii- most important 
works were of enormous dimensions. 


At the present day onyxes and sardonyxes are imported from Ger- 
many but tiieir colours are produced artificially by boiling the stone, 
a kind of Hint, for several days in honey and water, and then soakino^ 
It in sulphuric acid to bring out the black and white, and in nitric 
to give the red and white layers. They are, however, considered of 


Achatks— Agate. 

Agate is a variegated siliceous stone ; the colours in clouds snots 

01- concentric layersi 
lei m straight, circular, or zigzag forms. The name i.s 
applied to many combinations of chalcedony, quartz cornelian’ 

agate and onyx are the same substance, only differino- in the 

• coactne, whiW u„y „ 
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Pliny tlms mentions it : “ Achates was a stone formerly in high 
esteem, but now held in none. It was first found in Sicily, near a 
river of that name (now the Drillo, in the Yal di Noto) but has 
since been discovered in mimerons other localities. In size it 
exceeds any other stones of this class, and the varieties of it are 
numerous, the name varying accordingly, thus, for example, we have 
iaspachates (jasper agate), cerachates (the modern orange agate 
probably), smaragdachates (emerald-colonred agate), hasmachates 
(agate sprinkled with spots of red jasper), leucachates (white 
cornelian), dendraohates (marked with shrubs as it were, moss 
agate). The stones too that are found in India present the appeal - 
anoe in them of rivers (the river agate), woods (the moss agate), 
beasts of burden, and forms even, like ivy, and the trappings of 
horses. Agate was generally used by the ancients for cups and 
dishes. The term ‘‘Achates” among the ancients was of wide 
application, as it included not only several varieties of chalcedony, 
but also those now called jaspers. Several Etruscan scarabmi, and 
some Cireek intagli of an early peiiod, are of agate, cut across the 
layers or bands. This has been termed tricoloured, or banded 
agate. In modern tiiiies agates are coloured by artificial processes, 
such as boiling them in honey, and subsequently treating tliem with 
siilpliiiric acid. This artificial treatment in an agate may thus be 
considered as a proof of its modern origin. 

Mukehina — Fluor Spar. 

The only stone which answers with any probability to Pliny’s 
description of the “ murrhina,” used for cups and vessels, which 
were so highly prized by the ancient Eomans, is the piece of fluor 
spar (miirra) found in Home, and employed by the Jesuits for the 
front of the altar of the Chiesu del Gesu (see page 281), 

The “ Murrhina in Partliis pocula coctafocis ” of Propertius, is, as 
Mr. King justly supposes, a mode of expression which is nothing 
more than one of his favourite poetical conceits for conveying tlio 
same idea as Pliny, when he says “ Some consider it to be a liquid 
substance solidified by subterr^mean heat.” 

Some take this literally, that it was “ baked in ovens,” as at the 
present day, in the neighbourhood of Broach, nodules of onyx are 
baked in earthen pots. This treatment is, however, only applied 
to small stones, and could never have been applied to the large 
pieces of “ inuniiina ” of which the cups and vases were made, 
and which were dedicated by Pompey in the Temple of Jupiter 
Capitoliiiiis. 
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Molochites — Is Ei:‘HraT.E. 

Nephrite, or Jade, is a semi-opaque stone, wMcli varies in colour 
from a milky white to a dark olive-green. It is sometimes ftjnnd 
■beautifully transparent. It is remarkahlo for its extreme hardness. 
The name is from (kidney), for it was used in the middle ages 

as an amulet against diseases of the kidney. Yases and figures of this 
material are to he met with in collections, and it has been worked into 
images and ornaments in China and New Zealand. In the opiiiion 
of some this stone never found its way to Koine. In the p«:>ssessiuii 
of the author is a piece of dark green jade found on the Palatine Hill. 
It is known to Eoman antiquaries by the name of “"\"crdo di Tar- 
quinia.” It may be the molochites of Pliny, -which lie describes as 
not transparent, being of a deeper green, and more opaque tliaii 
smaragdus (emerald) ; it is highly esteemed for making seals. 

Ojxtqits, 

Jaspee. 

Jasper is a siliceous stone, of a variety of colours — red, yellow, 
brown, green, sometimes blue or black. It is nearly or quite 
opaque, and presents little beauty until polished. The dark gi'ceii 
jasper is often seen in the form of Egyptian scarabau. Yellow 
jasper has been sometimes found with Egyptian engravings. Iiod 
jasper takes a very fine polish, and has been most generally used by 
the ancients. Of this there are two kinds, one of a vermilion colour, 
the other of a very rich crimson; the latter is by far the rarest. 
Marsyas flayed by Apollo, symbolical combinations, chimmra, and 
other subjects, have been frequently represented on it. One of the 
finest examples of ancient intagli, the head of Minerva, after 
Phidias, by Aspasius, has been engraved on this stone. Ned jasper 
came into use long after Pliny’s time, consequently he has left 
no particular description, though it seems to be intended by his 
vermilion-coloured Achates. Some intagli have been also found in 
black jasper. Besides these, Ave now and then find stripenh and 
even party-coloured jaspers with intagli, -which sometimes app<‘rir 
so confused that the subject of the engraving can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished on the stone. The jaspis ” of the ancients was properly 
a green transparent chalcedony, evidently a kind of plasma. Pliny 
distinguishes several varieties of jasper, from his description, being 
doubtless various coloured semi-transparent chalcedonies. The 
modern jasper is an opaque stone, answering more to the “ achates’’ 
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of the ancients. Pliny thus enumerates the several varieties of 
jasper: ‘‘Many countries produce this stone; that of India is like 
smaragdus (emerald) in colour, that of Cyprus is hard, and of a full 
sea-green ; and that of Persia is sky-blue, whence its name 
‘aeiiziisa.’ Similar to this last is the Caspian iaspis. On the 
banks of the river Thermodon, the iaspis is of an azure colour ; in 
Phrygia, it is purple, and in Cappadocia of an azure purple, sombre 
and not refulgent. Amisos sends us an iaspis like that of India in 
colour, and Chalcedon, a stone of turbid hue. The best kind is that 
which has a shade of purple, the next best being the rose-coloured, 
and the next with the green colour of the smaragdus, to each of 
which the Greeks have given names, according to their respective 
tints. A fourth kind, which is called by them “ boria,” resembles 
in colour the sky of a morning in autumn. There is an iaspis also 
which resemhles sarda in appearance, and another with a violet hue. 
To this class also belongs the stone called “ sphragis,’’ from the 
circumstance that it is best of all for making signets, iiccording to 
Mr. King, the iaspis “ stained with red spots,” mentioned by Pliny, 
is not the heliotrope, but a white chalcedony full of red spots. 

IhiASius— II elioteope, oe Bloodstone. 

The variety of “ prasius ” mentioned by Plin}’', as disfigured with 
spots like blood, is our heliotrope or bloodstone. It is a deep green 
chaloedoiiy or jasper with red spots. Antique intagli in this stone 
are I’arely to be met with. Bloodstone is at present much used for 
seal stones. 

Sapphieus — Lapis Lazuli. 

Lapis Lazuli is the Sapphirus of the ancients. It is thus de- 
scribed by Pliny ; “ Sapphirus is refulgent with spots like gold 
(particles of iron pyrites). It is of an azure colour, though some- 
times, but rarel}”, it is purple. The best kind comes from l^Iedia, 
In no case is the stone diaphanous ; in addition to which it is not 
suited for engraving when intersected with hard pai'ticles of crys- 
talline nature (probably quartz).” Inferior intagli of a lioman 
period are frequently to be met with in lapis lazuli. 

SilARAODUS MeDICUS — ^MaLACHITE. 

Malachite (green carbonate of copper) was sometimes, but very 
rarely, used by the ancients for camei. The Pulsky collection, 
affords an example of a cameo in malachite, representing the bust 
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of a Baocliante. It is generally understood to answer to tlie siiia- 
ragdus medicus of Pliny. 

SA^fDARESOS— A vANTURINE. 

The sandaresos of Pliny, which he describes a>s “ haTiiig all the 
appearance of fire placed behind a transparent substance, it burning 
with star-like scintillations within, that resemble drops of gold, and 
are always to be seen in the bod}^ of the stone and never upon the 
surface,” is doubtless the stone termed avanturino, a brownish semi- 
transparent quartz, Ml of specks of yellow mica. The coinriioii 
avantiirine is a Yenetian glass imitation. The name is usually 
derived from its discovery by accident “per avantiira.’ This ricirno 
is more probably, however, of older origin. In the Targuni of 
the pseudo Jonathan-ben-Uzziel, referred by Mr. Beutsch to the 
middle of the seventh century, a stone, translated jasper in our 
version, is called the margniath apanturin, or panther gem. Tlie 
step from apanturin to avaniurine is a short one.'^' A green variety is 
found in India, which corresponds with the green sandaresos whicli 
Pliny describes as a native of India, and of an apple green, l)ut 
which was considered of no value. 

Callais-— Turquoise. 

The callais of Pliny is supposed to answer to the turquoise of tlie 
present day. He thus describes it: “Callais is like sapphires (lapis 
lazuli) in colour, only that it is paler and more closely resembles the 
tint of the water near the sea shore in appearance.” The Oriental 
or mineral turquoise conies from Persia and Arabia, and is composed 
of phosphate of alumina, coloured by a compound of copper. It is 
met with in Persia in narrow cracks in aluminous ironstone, and in 
veins in siliceous rocks. Stones of great size and beauty, some being 
not less than four and five inches in circumference, have been lately 
brought from Arabia Petrasa. They were found in lofty precipitous 
mountains of iron sandstone. The occidental, or bone turquoise, is said 
to be composed of fossil bones or teeth coloured with oxyde of copper. 
Intagli and camei in turquoise are of very doubtful antiquity. 

The green variety of turquoise, on which the Bomaiis set ilio 
highest value, was the callaina of Plin^^ 

Taj{os— Amazon Stone. 

Pliny includes tanos among the smaragdi. It came from Persia 
^ “ Eklmburgh Eeview/’ No. 253. 
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and was of an imsiglitly green and a soiled colour witliin. Mr. 
King, witli every probability, considers tbis stone to bear certain 
analogies to tlie amazon stone, a very compact felspar of an emerald 
green colour, but opaque and witli nacrous reflections, extremely 
liarcl, and taking a liigb polisli. Tlie cylinder or signet of Senna- 
clieiib, discovered by Mr. Layard, is of amazon stone. 

IliE^iATiTES — H ematite, 

Ilmmatito is a red iron stone. According to Pliny it is found in 
Etliiopia. It lias been also called bloodstone, and has often been 
used for soarabmi and intagli by the Egyptians. 

■ Magxes-— Magnetite. 

Magnetite is a magnetic iron ore, commonly termed loadstone.” 
It has a dark iron-grey colour and metallic lustre. “ It varies 
in colour, according to Pliny; that of Magnesia, bordering on 
Macedonia, being of reddish black ; that of Boeotia being more red 
than black. The kind found in Troas is black. The most inferior, 
however, of all,” he says, is that of Magnesia, in Asia. It has 
been frequently made use of by ancient engravers, especially by 
those of Egypt and Persia.” Babylonian o^dinders are frequently 
found of this material. Eiide intagli, with Gnostic subjects, used as 
amulets, have been lai’gely manufactured in this stone. 

Obsidianum — Obsidian. 

Obsidian is a volcanic glass of a blackish greenish colour, con- 
sisting of lava suddenly cooled. It is opaque, or slightly trans- 
lucent on the edges of fragments. It is thus noticed by Pliny : 
“ This stone is of a very dark colour, and sometimes transparent; 
but it is dull to the sight, and reflects, when attached as a mirror 
to a wall, the shadow of the object, rather than the image. Many 
persons use it for jewellery, and I myself have seen solid statues in 
this material of the late Emperor Augustus, of very considerable 
thickness.” Intagli of this material are very rare. 

Basaltes — Basalt. 

Basalt is an igneous rock, usually of a dark green or brownish 
Idack colour, and of a very fine grain. Intagli and scaraba3i of a 
very late period among the Egyptians are only to be met with of 
this material. There are also some Gnostic amulets of this stone. 
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It was frequently employed for statues by tlio Egyptians, and by 
tbe Komans of the age of Adrian. It is tlie basanites ’’ of Idiny. 

POEPHYEITES — PoRPHYEY. 

Porphyry is a stone of a beautiful red colour, thickly disscminaiiMi 
with white crystals of feldspar. It receives a fine polish, and has 
been chiefly used for columns, vases, and bas-reliefs. A few iiitagli 
of an early imperial date occur in this material. It was also em- 
ployed by Italian artists at the Eevival 

Ophites — Serpentine. 

The serpentine met with in Italy, which is called seipentino an- 
tico, is of a dark dull green colour, with long whitish spots. It was 
called by the ancients marmor, ophites/’ or memphites, and was 
obtained, as its name imports, from the neigliboiirhood of ^lemphis. 

Granite. 

Granite is a primitive rock, whose constituent parts are feldspar, 
quartz, and mica. The red or Egyptian variety (the red feldspar 
predominating) was principally used by the ancients. The vai-iety 
of granite called syenite is compojsed of feldspar, quartz, and horn- 
blende. Though deriving its name from Syene, in Egypt, but lit tie 
of it is met with in that place, the rock there being chiefly granite. 
The syenite of antiquity, used for statnes, was really granite. 

The Egyptians were the only iDeople who engraved small objects 
on serpentine and granite. Scarakei, bearing hieroglyphics, of these 
materials frequently occur. 

Imitations. 

The art of imitating gems or precious stones was well known to 
the ancients. The Eg}q)tians were undoubtedly in possession of this 
art, as several valuable examples suffieiently prove. Pliny tells ns 
that the Greeks and Eonians were equally skilful in iiiiitat.ii!g 
emeralds and other transparent stones, by colouring crystals ; ilwj 
also manufactured onyx and sardonyx by cementing red and dark- 
coloured chalcedony to a white layer. Camel have Ijeeti also 
imitated by fusing together coloured layers of glass, which when 
cooling was made to receive the impression of the relieved figure it 
was intended to imitate. In the possession of the author is a paste; 
head of Omphalo, imitating a cameo of sardonyx, so exquisitely 
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clone as to almost deceive an experienced jndge. Pastes, or imi- 
tations of engraved gems in intaglio, are to be seen in many col- 
lections. Ancient objects of this kind are much prized, their value 
being iiiclepondciit of the material, for we have become acquainted 
by the means of tliese imitations with several admirable works, the 
originals of which have not come down to ns. Countless modern 
imitations of tliese are also to he frequently met with. 

Impressiojsts. 

The finest order of gems being seldom within the means of 
private purchasers, the prevailing taste for engraved gems, and the 
impossibility for amateurs and artists to visit every cabinet and 
collection, lias led to the necessity of making collections of impres- 
sions of engraved gems, in plaster, sulphur, and other materials. 
Excepting the nature of the stone itself, these impressions are a 
complete image of the gem, and serve, as well as the original, for 
the researches of the historian, the artist, and the archseologist. The 
art of making these impressions and imitations, ^fiaces all that con- 
stitutes the true value of the original within the most moderate 
expenditure. These impressions have been multiplied, and sys- 
tematic collections have been formed most useful for the study of 
engraved gems. Pieldcr made a large collection of impressions of 
the most beautiful stones, but did not publisli the catalogue, which 
lie intended to compile. Lipport made a very extensive collection 
of inipressiuiis, and the learned catalogue which he drew up is most 
useful for their study ; but the best imitations of the antique are 
the ])astes executed by Tassie. The engraving and tint of the gem 
are copied with extraordinary fidelity. Tassie’s collection, perliaps 
the most complete in Europe, amounts to about 15,000, and com- 
prises fac-similes of all the most celebrated gems. Easpe published a 
catalogue of them. Collections of these impressions would be of the 
greatest advantage and utility, if their selection was madew'ith some, 
care, if particular attention was paid not to mix modern works with 
ancient works, and also if the nature of the material, the form and 
dimensions of the stone, and the cabinet in which it was to be found, 
were cai*efully indicated. Collections of impressions in sulphur and 
in scagliula are frequent in Italy. Those of Paoletti, and parti cu- 
kirlv those, of Cades at home, are remarkable for their careful finish. 

Ancient impressions of iiitagii in fine clay (yrj (rT^fiavrph the seal- 
ing eo.rth of the Greeks), are frequently found,* sometimes with tlie 
impress a monogram on the reverse. They are supposed to bo 
ti‘.?sorae cr iokeiis given by the owner of the impressed seal. 
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PAL^OGEAPHY, OB INSCRIPTIOXH. 

I. 

Aim and Utility of its Study. 

Tlie study of ancient inscriptions is termed paleography. Tlio^e 
inscriptions are isolated, or traced on some monument of architecture, 
sculpture, &e., or on vases or paintings. We shall here treat ul cnio 
of inscriptions, properly so called, giving the text of laws, decrees, 
pnhlio accounts, dedications, votive and laudatory inscriptions, 
historical narratives and documents, epitaphs, ifec. The Greeks 
generally gave to inscriptions the name of epigraph, or epigram, 
eTTLypaeji^, cTrtypagfta. The Eomans termed them iiiscriptio, titnliis, 
marnior, lapis, moniimentmn, menioria, tabula, mensa, epita- 
phiiim, (fee., according to their distinction, and the nature of tlie 
text they present. The importance of the study of ancient in- 
scriptions need not be dwelt on here. Inscriptions are tlie real 
archives of the annals of ancient nations. They arc the cmi- 
tomporaneoiis witnesses of the event and of the men wl.ios«‘ 
memory they hand down. They bear unqnestionablo evidences 
of authenticity, and are consequently deserving of cveiy con™ 
fidence. Tlieir public exhibition during centuries to the e}*es 
of numerous people who might find an interest in contradicting 
them, give them a character of truth and a general sanction which, 
the narratives of historians do not always insj)ire, who may have 
had opposing interests in the same historical fact. 

The study of paleography, or at least the knowledge of its 
results, is therefore the first duty of the historian of ancient 
nations. He will find in them important data regarding the 
chronology, the geography, the religious systems, the civil go- 
vernment, the laws and administration of affairs, the statc""of 
individuals, the affiliations of illustrious families, the customs, 
manners, even the very prejudices of ancient societies; and in 
regard to everything which is connected with the organization of 
the societies, the magistrates, the public revenue and its em- 
ployment, with military organization, wars and alliances, hislly 
with their mode of intellectual life, their progress in knowdedge, 
their languages, their dialects, and their system of %vriting. "jt 
is to inscriptions that history is mainly indebted for the greater 
number of the corrections, which have cast their light on obscure 
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passages of the great writers of antiquity, or have rectified their 
erroneous assertions. “ A great iinmher of inscriptions, especially 
those recording great events, laws, or decrees of the government, 
which it was important for every citizen to hnow, supplied to some 
extent the want of the art of printing. When, for example, 
the laws of the twelve tables at Eome were set up in public, their 
public exhibition was equivalent to their publication by means of 
the art of printing, for every Eoman might go and read them, and 
if he liked, take a copy of them for his private nso. Previous to 
the invention of the art of printing, inscriptions set up in a public 
place were the most convenient means of giving publicity to that 
which it was necessary or useful for every citizen of the State to 
know. Inscriptions therefore are, next to the literature of the 
ancients, the most important sources from which we derive our 
knowledge of their puhlie, religions, social, and private life, and 
their study is indispensable for every one who desires to become 
intimately acquainted with the history of antiquity. For the 
hi>story of the languages they are of paramount importance, since 
in most cases, they show u>s the different 'modes of writing in the 
different periods, and exhibit to us the languages in their grand 
progress and development ; though it is manifest that the ancients 
did not bestow that care upon the accuracy of the language and 
orthography which wc might expect, and in many cases they seem 
to have left those tilings to the artisan who executed the inscrip- 
tion. After the overthrow of the Eoman Empire in the west, 
inscriptions continued to be made very frequently ; but as the 
ignorance of the iniddle classes increasecl, and as all knowledge 
became more and more confined to the priesthood, the custom of 
making certain things known by means of inscriptions gradually 
fell into disuse, until the art of printing did away with it almost 
entirely.”* 

, IL 

^Iaterials which bear Ixscriptioxs, and Varieties of Inscriptions. 

All solid materials known to the ancients were enqiloyed by 
tliem fur the purpose of inscribing or engraving inscriptions, 
wood, clay, stones, rocks, marble, metals, ivory, and artificial 
materials, but especially bronze in Greece and in the Eoman 
Empire for inscriptions of general interest. Insoj’iptions are usually 
— L Insci'lherl, that is to say, simply traced with a brush on bard 
materials. Tiie greater number of this description has been found 

“ Pciiny Oydopa?diu.” 
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in Egypt on parts of tlie temples, on roiigli stones, and on fragments 
of pottery. 2. B^igraved, tiie letters of -wliicli are traced in a 
concave form or in intaglio, on stone, marble, or metal ; all Greilv, 
Etruscan, and Eoman inscriptions are done in tliis manner; the 
Egyptians alone engraved their inscriptions in relief. 3. Lahl on, 
being composed of bronze letters, wrought separate!}", and 
wards attached by cramps to the monument which they orna- 
mented. These have almost all disappeared, either from the effects 
of time or cupidity, but the holes for the cramps paitly, ho'ivever, 
take their place. It was thus the learned Seguier, by means of an 
t'xact cast of these holes, which are seen on the fa<;*ade eff tIil* 
Maison Carree, at Nismes, succeeded in establishing tlie form of 
each letter, and in restoring the inscription in bronze of that 
temple. By these ingenious means, apx^lied to other builuings, the 
same success has been obtained. 

III. 

Eelative Importance of Inscriptions. 

Travellers in ancient countries have fuinished us with a number 
of inscriptions, and many are now known belonging to the gri^at 
nations of antiquity: India, Phoenicia, Persia, Babylonia, Palmyiu, 
Carthage, Sx^ain. We shall, however, treat only of the insci’ix>tiuiJ.s 
belouging to the four nations which we have chosen as the thief 
objects of our inquiries. First, in relative inqDortance, may bo 
Xdaced the more extended inscrixjtions, as from the number of words 
a number of facts may be elicited, and because it is rare that a text 
of several lines should not be something more than a matter of 
private interest, or the narrative of an unimportant action. Almost 
equally inixiortant are hiUngml or trilingual inscriptions, the texts of 
which are expressed in trvo or several languages at once, one being 
a translation of the other. Such are— 1. The inscription foimd at 
Engubium, which is in Etruscan and in Latin, 2. The celebrated 
iriscrix^tion of Eosetta, in Egyptian hieroglyphics and in Greek. 
I'he great importance of this kind is sufficiently evident, the text 
of which, in a known language, is the translation of the iieigh- 
hoiiring text, written in a language and in an alphabet wdiich is 
not known. To such inscriptions we are indebted for the discovery 
of several ancient alphabets. 

A great number of ancient inscriptions have been brought to 
Europe, travellers have seen a still greater number in the countries 
they have passed through, and not being able to remove them, they 
have taken copies of them; but very few of these are strictly 
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faitlifiil, as copies of the same inscription made by different travel- 
lers, have frequently proved their incorrectness. When these 
copies are carefully compared they are sometimes sufficient for a 
skilful critical scholar to re-establish the text in its purity; but it 
were to be wished for, that the exercise of this critical ingenuity 
was not necessary, A ffic-simile of the inscription, taken with a 
sheet of damp paper pressed ag’ainst it, and then allowed to dry, 
would obviate all these inconveniences. A fao-simile of that kind 
cannot contain any error, or the substitution of one letter for 
another* It has this merit also, that it retains the style of the 
letters in all its purity and exactness, an undeniable advantage, as 
the characters of that style afford a certain indication to deterniine 
the epoch and age of a monument. This mode of taking an im- 
pression is strongly recommended to all travellers. 

' IV. 

Ceitigal Knowledge of Ixscpjptions. 

The text of inscriptions is generally remarkable for its concise- 
ness, energy, and precision ; these with the ancients were the three 
essential cliaracteristics, which constitute what has been termed 
“ the lapidary style.” Abbreviations abound in them. These con- 
sequently require a particular study, and the best Latin scholar 
might fail in reading even a short inscription, if he had not devoted 
himself to their study. Besides the abbreviations, Greek and Latin 
inscriptions present a number of peculiarities opposed to the usual 
s}uitax of their language, peculiarities which critics have cba- 
racterized by terms, which they name-— 1. Anacohiihon, a want of 
connection between the verb and the nominative case, as Cl VITAS 
. , . CO-OPTAVERUKT. 2. Aniijptosis, when one case is imt for 
another, as PATROKO FE ATRI for PATROKI FRATEIS. 3. Pro- 
toiisteron^ when a word or phrase is notin its place. 4. Ellqms, or sup- 
pression of wmrds essential to the clearness of the sentence, such as 
conjunctions : words relative to relationship, to the nation, to cere- 
monies, t%o. 5. Tmitolog'^, or useless repetition of the same idea. In 
regard to Greek inscriptions, we must also add to their difficulties 
the use of diffei’ent dialects and local modes of expression, the varia- 
tion s of inflections through the effects of time, the habits which vitiate 
the regular termination of words, the use of certain W'ords, verbs, 
modes of speech, Ac. The ignorance of the engraver adds some- 
iinies hi these difficulties, careful discrimination and great practice 
however, l:>e sufficient to guard against being led into error in 
ike interpretation of inscriptions by mistakes of that kind. 
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In general Greek and Latin inscriptions are in prose ; a great 
number, liowever, are in verse, and are styled ‘‘metric inscriptions/’ 
Some are found in whicb verse is conjoined witli ]H'usc, espeeiully 
in sepulchral inscriptions. There are also some whicli are eoni- 
posed at the same time of a few line>s of Latin, and of a few lines of 
Greek. A Eoman funereal cippus in this style was lately dLs- 
coTored at Lyons. The Latin portion informs us tluit ihis 
had been placed on the tomb of Lucretlv Valkiua, by 6k\ii:s Avics 
Hermerus, her husband. Four lines in Greek are placed beiiouth. 
They are two verses which contain a moral relleetion against enviun,s 
persons, and are a bad copy of an epigram on that siiljject in tlie 
Greek Anthology. 

Y. 

Classification^ of Inscriptioxs. 

It is the subject which ought to regulate the classification of 
inscriptions. There is a variety of opinions 'witb regard fti ifie 
most convenient and proper plan of classifying inscription;^, fur 
in a large collection of inscriptions, divisions and subiliYisif-ns miupi 
be carried out to a large extent. Largo classes or divi.sion.s ^vili 
be found more useful, as they will be sufficient to make out wiih 
sufficient completeness the iiatui’o of an inscriptiun lately 
covered ; and to connect it, by its interpretatipn, with mommumts 
of the same kind. We may therefore adopt the following class ith 
cation of ancient inscriptions : — 

I. IlELIGIOUS. — Honours paid to the gods, demigods, and to 
heroes : voavs, dedications, religious ceremonies, foundations, altars 
sacrifices, taurobolia, suovetaurilia, liliations, invoeatioiis, iniprc-cfi- 
tioiis, moral precepts. 

II. HISTOEICAL. — Law^s, decrees, treaties of peace, of alliance 
of hospitality, public acts of all kinds, accounts and public invuu’ 
tories, lists of priests, magistrates, wuxrriors who died in the service 
of the State, services rendered to tiie State by citizens, honours 
decreed to a private individual in his lifetime, marbles haatlm' 
the indication of an epoch, chronological facts, calendars, in, scrim 
tions not belonging to any other class, but bearing a dafe, acts 
cities and of corporations, texts containing the names of places and 
other geograiihical information, such as milliary coliuans ; tin- dedi- 
cations of public monuments, not religious edifices ; the alloeuiiuns 
of kings, magistrates, and all inscriptions indicating a public 
observance, a fact relative to the manners and cusioins, to the stale 
of individuals, tonsocial organization, &c. 
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IIL SGIENTIFIO. — Expressing some principles of tlie sciences, 
some processes of tlie arts, bearing tbe names of artists or writers ; 
tlie causes and periods of disease and death • the names of trades. 

lY. EUXEREAL. — Traced on cippi, stelee, sarcopliagi, cenotaplis, 
&c., and relatiye to whatever concerns the tombs and funerals of 
the ancients, if the quality of the deceased does not make him an 
liistoric personage, or the text of the inscription, a geographical or 
a chronological monument. 

V. ClIEISTIAN, — The four divisions we have given may be 
followed by this imjportant class of inscriptions^ as they, for the 
most part, belong to the Roman period, and are written in the same 
language with those of Rome. 

In general, it is the principal subject which marks out the inscrip- 
tion as belonging to one class or the other ; the cippus of an obscure 
private individual, without titles and without office, shall he consi- 
dered as belonging to the funereal class, if it does not present any 
indication relative to subjects which belong to one of the former 
classes. The invocation to the Gods Ilmies will not change its 
attribution, for those gods preside alone over funereal ceremonies. 

. YL- 

History of Pal.eography. 

TJie importance of inscriptions has been recognised by learned 
men of all ages. Even in ancient times great importance was 
attached to these monuments as the most authentic archives of 
nations, to which wei’o entrusted their public and juivato rights ; 
treaties of all kinds, laws, and the memories of gi’cat deeds, as well 
as of groat citizens, were consigned to them by the order or by the 
approbation of the grateful city. There were collectors of inscrip- 
tions even m ancient times. The historian Euhemerus was the 
ill’s t, according to Eusebius and Lactantius. Atlieneeus relates that 
Pliiiochorus collected also, in a special work, the inscriptions 
which he saw in the different states of Greece. The historians He- 
rodotus, Pausanias, and others, mention several of them, not indeed 
for the same purpose as Pliiiochorus, who set an example in that 
respect to the paheographist of modern times. Cosnias Indico- 
pleiistes, who wrote in Greek a Christian Topography in 545 a.d., 
introduced several inscriptions in it. It is through his work that 
we have become acquainted with the celebrated Greek inscription of 
Adulis (the iiioBiimentum Aduiitamim) relative to the conquests of 
Ptolemy Euergotes, King of Egypt, in Asia. The original marble 
has perished, with many others, the text of which the inanuscriiit 
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of Cosmas has preserved. At the revival of lottei's. Pctrareli sought 
inscriptions, as well as manuscripts and medals. Ijiu liis clnol in- 
terest -vvas in studying them, without nnii in g them in a systematic 
collection. In the fifteenth century, the study assumed groat im- 
portance, and among the travellers of that age, Cyriacus of Aiieoiia 
was the first who transcribed in his itinerary tlie inscriptions wliicli 
he met, with ..in Europe and the' Levant. At the same peiioil Felix 
Feliciano, Joannes Marcanova, and Fra Gioconclo, were remarkable 
for their zeal in their researches for ancient inscriptions ; tlie latter 
especially, two volumes in manuscript of who3a still exist in ilio 
Hbraiy of the Chapter of Yerona, his native city. In the sixteonlli 
century collections of inscriptions were published. lV*u]ing<*r 
brought out the first at Augsburg, in 1505; then followed those of 
John Huttich, Mayence, 1520 to 1525, of Fnlvio Orsini, or C ulucei, 
which has been wrongly attributed to Mazzochi, who only the 
printer of it. Works of this kind were soon multiplied; inserihed 
monuments, collected in all parts of the llomaii dominions, were 
engraved or transcribed, and the collection of Smetiiis, increased by 
Justus Lipsius (Leyden, 1588), is considered the first whicli bus been 
arranged in methodic order, and is remarkable also for its fitltJi ty 
and the excellent criticisms on the texts. It served as a iiifalel to 
the numerous works of that kind which appeared in Europe in tlm 
following centuries. Besides general collections, particular eullem 
tions of a province or of a single city engaged the attention of the 
learned. Inscriptions of a particular kind were also collected. 
Some particular collections contained metric inscriptions, in Greek 
and Latin verses ; others, those which were connected with a special 
subject. The Doctor Amiibal Mariotti, of Perugia, has left an unedited 
collection of epigraphs relating to physicians and medicine. Public 
and private collections of original marbles were formed in many 
places, and interpreters were also found to describe and publish them. 
Gruter undertook an universal collection of all known inscriptions ; 
Gimvius and Gronovius published an edition of it revised anil 
augmented in 1707. Muratori published a similar collection in 
1739. These two works form, with the supplement of Donati, a 
com|>lete body of inscriptions, which exhibit all the riches and 
all the interest attached to the authentic documents which con- 
stitute the science of palaeography. In 1628 the learned Sekleii 
published his “Marmora Arundelliana, in which the Greek 
inscriptions brought from Smyrna, and purchased by the Earl of 
Arundel, aie deciphered and illustrated. These inscriptions, ■with 
several others collected Sir George Whelor, Dawkins, Bouixu'ie, 
and Wood, were again published in a new and splendid form m 
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1763 by Dr. Eicbard Chandler, nndei' the title of “Marmora Oxo- 
nieiisia.”,. ■■ ■ 

The, study . of inscriptions became more .extended every day. 
Maffei published Ms Arte Critica Lapidaria,. an unfinished ^vork, 
.exhibiting great learning, biit too extensive . .to be of general use. 
Padro Zaccheria published a work with that aim, but in his Insti- 
tiizioni Lapidarie he deviates too freqiiently from his subject, 
and devotes more attention to teaching the art of composing inscrip- 
tions than that of deciphering ancient inscriptions- Morcelii 
attempted both in his treatise “De Stiio Inscriptionnm.” It is the 
best elementary work on that subject. A more convenient and less 
extensive work has been compiled by M, Spotoimo, in his “ Trattato 
deH’Arte Epigrafica,” published at Savona, 1813. An extremely use- 
ful, though not very accurate, collection of inscriptions is that 
published by J. C. Orelli, Zurich, 1828. The most complete collection 
of Greek inscriptions is the great work in two large folios, of which 
A. Boeck undertook the editorship. It bears the title of “ Corpus 
Inscriptionum Greecarum,” the first vol. was published in 1828, the 
second in 1843. The inscriptions in this work have been arranged 
according to the countries and localities in which they were found, 
and have been most judiciously classified. This work has exercised 
an iiiiportant inilrience on the scholars of our time, and has been the 
cause of a prodigious number of inscriptions having been brought 
to light by travellers which w’^ere before unknown. Col. Leake, 
Sir Chaiies Feliowes, and Mr. Hamilton, have copied and reproduced 
ill their travels a largo number of inscriptions from Greece and Asia 
Minor, In Franco a most important work has been published by Mr. 
Letronne, 1842, entitled “ Eecueil des inscriptions Grecques et Latinos 
de TEgypte.’’ Mr, Eangabe of Athens has published in his “ Anti- 
quites lielleniques,” a number of inscriptions discovered in Greece 
since its freedom. Dr. Ilenzen, of Some, is at present devoting 
much time to collecting and editing Greek and Eoman inscriptions. 

The discovery of an ancient Ohiistian cemetery or catacomb in 
1578, extending like a vast subterranean city, far and wide, beneatli 
and along the Yia Salaria, near Eome, forms an epoch in the science 
of Christian Archaeology. The inscriptions found in them excited 
the enthusiasm and piety of the most celebrated antiquarians of the 
day, Bosio devoted his time to collecting and deciphering the 
inscriptions with an earnestness and enthusiasm unparalleled. lie 
however did not live to enjoy the reward of his labours. They 
were published in Italian in 1632, under the title of Eoma 
Sotteraiiea, and the work was afterwards reproduced in Latin, witli 
eonsiderabie additions, by xiringhi. Holdetti and Marangoni, spent 
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more than thirty years in the exploration of tlic catacombs and other 
sacred antiquities of Eome. A portion of the results was pnblislied 
by Boldetti in 1720, but by far the greater part still remained in 
mamiscript, which was unfortunately destroyed by firo in 1737. A 
Golleotion of Christian inscriptions is included in Miiratorils Xoyus 
Thesaurus Yeterum Iiiscriptionum/" though the great bocly of tliem 
is of course profane. The most critical and scholarl y TwaY on these 
incriptions is the publication of the Cavalier de Rossi, uiidertukeii at 
the express solicitation of Card Mai. Sr. de Rossi’s first volume as 
the title implies, “ Inscriptiones Christiance Urbis Romm, 

Ssecnlo Antiquiores,” 1857 to 1863, contains only the Christian 
inscriptions of the city of Eome, and of these oiil}' the inscripliuiis 
which are anterior to the sixth century, and of whose genui . eness, 
as well as age, no reasonable doubt can be entertained. 

Collections of ancient inscrij^tions have been formed in the princi- 
pal museums of Europe. In the British Museum are several im- 
portant inscriptions from the Elgin and Townly collections, among 
which are the well known Potidoean inscriptions, the Bigean 
inscriptions, and several other valuable engraved marbles. At 
Oxford are the Arundel marbles, or inscriptions, the most impor- 
tant of which is the celebrated Parian chronicle, so called fi’om the 
supposition of its having heen made in the island of Paros, fee. 263. 
At the Vatican, the long gallery, Galleria Lapidariu,” leading to tlie 
Museum, presents on its walls the finest known collection of ancient 
sepulchral inscriptions in Latin and in Greek, amounting to 
upwards of 8000 examples. In the Florentine Gallery is a hall of 
inscriptions arranged in classes bj^ Lanzi. The museum at Xaplcs 
contains a most interesting collection of inscribed monuments 
from Herculaneum, Pompeii, Stabiee, Pozziioli, Baia, Cuma. 
Within the last few years all the inscriptions found in Greece are 
placed in the Theseum, within the avails of the Propjlma, or in the 
Acropolis of Athens. 

It remains for us now to speak of wdiat is most essential in the 
separate study of those inscriptions w^hich have come down to us, 
belonging to those nations whoso monuments we have undertakeii 
to illustrate in this work. We shall endeavour to give some general 
hints with regard to the principal characteristics of each kind of 
inscription, the variations in the form of the letters, and in the 
orthography of words, the sigla or numerous abbi'eviations, and to 
the means of discovering the period of an inscription which bears 
no precise date. Our chief aim shall be to give in the followiiig 
chapters the most important hints on these various subjects which 
must, however, necessarily be very brief and elementary. 
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, THE PALiEOGEAPHY OE DIPFEEENT' KAT10.KS. 

EgyptiaisV^'- 

donation lias left so many inscriptions as ' tlie Egyptian. All it*"^ 
moniimeots are covered with tkem. Its temples, palaces, tombs, 
isolated moiiiinients, present an infinite number of inscriptions in 
hieroglyphic, hieratic, and demotic charactei’s. The Egyptians 
raroH executed a statue, or figured representation, without inscrib- 
ing by its side its name or subject. This name is invariably found 
by tlie side cif each divinity, personage, or individual. In each 
painted scene, on each sculptured figure, an inscription, more or less 
extensive, explains its subject. 

The characters used by the Egyptians were of three kinds — hiero- 
glyphic, hieratic, and demotic. The latter has been also termed 
enclimlal^ or popular. The first was doubtless a system of represen- 
tational signs, or picture writing— the earHest fom of writing, in the 
first stage of its development ; the hieratic is an abbreviated form 
of the hierogly^iMc ; the demotic, a simplified form of the hieratic, 
and a near approach towards the alphabetic system. 

Hieroglyphics (styled by the Egyptians skai n ntr tur — writing 
of sacred words) are composed of signs representing objects of the 
physical ■world, as animals, plants, stars, man and his different mem- 
bers, and various objects. They are pure or linear, the latter being 
a reduction of the former. The pure were always sculptured or 
painted. The linear were generally used in the earlier papyri, con- 
taining funereal rituals. 

They have been divided into four classes: — 1, representational or 
ikonographic ; 2, symbolic or tropical ; 3, enigmatic ; 4, phonetic. 
From the examination of hieroglyphic inscriptions of different ages, 
it is evident that these four classes of symbols were used promis- 
ciKuisly, accoiding to the pleasure and convenience of the artist, 

* 111 lliis chapter vve are much indebted to Sir G, Wilkinson’s treatise on 
Hieratic and Demotic*, writing, in Eawlinson’s Herodotus. 
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1. Ikonograpbic, representational, or imitative Iiieroglyphics, arc 
those that present the images of the things expressed, as the 

disc to signify the siin, the crescent to signify the moon. These 
may be styled pure hieroglyphics* This class is the KvpuAoyiK’i] 
/cara of Olemens Alexandiinns. 

2. The symbolical, or tropical (by Bimsen termed ideograpliic), 
snhstitiited one object for another, to which it bore an amil ogy, as 
heaven and a star expressed night ; a leg in a trap, deceit ; t\\'o arms 
stretched towards heaven expresses the word offering ; a censer with 
some grains of incense, adoration ; a bee was made to signify an 
obedient people ; the fore-quarters of a lion, strength ; a croe«xIile, 
rapacity. This kind of character appears to have been particularly 
invented for the expression of abstract ideas, especiall}'' belonging 
to religion or the royal power. These are the characters geiiemlly 
alluded to by the ancients when they" speak of hieroglyphics, and 
are the most difficult of interpretation. 

3. Enigmatic are those in which an emblematic figure is put in 
lieu of the one intended to be represented, as a hawk for tiie sun ; a 
seated figure, with a carved beard, for a god. These tlirec kimls 
were either used alone, or in comjpany with the phonetically written 
word they represented. Thus; 1. The word he, sun, might be 
written in letters only, or he also followed h}" the ikonograph, the solar 
disc (which if alone would still have the same meaning — Be, the sun ). 
So too the moon, Aah, or loh, was followed by tlie crescent. In these 
cases the sign so following the phonetic "word has been called a 
determinative, from its serving to determine the meaning of ^vhat pre- 
ceded it. 2. In the same manner, the tropical hieroglyphics might 
he alone or in company^ with the wmrd written phonetically; and 
the expression “to write,” skhai, might be followed or not by its 
tropical hieroglyphic, the ‘‘pen and inkstand,” as its determinative 
sign, 3. The emblematic figure, a Imclu, signifying the “sun,'" 
might also be alone, or after the name “ Be ” written phonetically, 
as a determinative sign; and as a general rule the determinative 
followed, instead of preceding the names. Determinatives are there- 
fore of three kinds — ikonographic, tropical, and enigmatic.^' 

* Obampollioii (Palseograpliie Universelle) ascribes tlie necessity of the deter- 
minative sign to the custom, as among Oriental nations, of omitting the middle 
vowels of words in Egyptian writing ; this would protlucc confusion in res]K‘et to 
words unlike each other in meaning, but written with the same consonants. Tims, 
the words Nib, an ibu, and Nebi, a plough, were traced in the same manner by two 
Meroglyphieal characters, expressing only N and B. x\ll confusion of iileas and 
words, however, was avoided by placing at the end of each phonetic word an 
additional determinative character, which determined the meaning of the word, 
and its real pronunciation. 
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4. Plionetio. Plionetic cliaracters or signs were tliose expressive 
of sounds. They were formed by taking the first letter of the name 
of those objects selected to be the representative of each sound; 
thus, the name of an eagle, in the Coptic or Egyptian language— 
akhuin — began with the sound A, and that bird was taken as a sign 
for that letter ; a lion stood for the letter L, as it was the initial 
letter of or lion, in the Coptic ; a was selected to repre- 

sent B, it being the initial letter of ro, or month, .in Coptic. ■ This 
phonetic .principle .being admitted, the, nmnbers of figures 'used to 
represent a sound might have heen increased almost without limit, 
and any hieroglyphic might stand for the first letter of its name. .So 
copious an alphabet would have been a continual source of error. 
The characters, therefore, thus applied, were soon fixed, and the 
Egyptians confined themselves to particular hieroglyphics in writing 
certain words. 

Hieroglyphic writing was employed on monuments of all kinds, 
on temples as well as on the smallest figures, and on bricks used for 
hniiding purposes. On the most ancient monuments this wilting 
is absolutely tbe same as on the most recent Egyptian work. Out 
of Egypt there is scarcely a single example of a graphic system 
identically the same during a period of over two thousand years. 
The hieroglyphio figures were arranged in vertical columns, or ho- 
rizontal lines, and grouped together <as circumstances required, so 
as to leave no spaces unnecessarily vacant. They were written ♦ 
from right to left, or from left to right. The order in which the 
characters were to be )'ead, wms shown by the direction in which the 
figures are placed, as their heads are invariably turned towards the 
reader. A single line of hieroglyphics— the dedication of a temple 
or of any other monument, for example— proceeds sometimes one 
half from left to right, and the other half from right to left; but in 
this case a sign, such as the sacred tan, an obelisk, which has no 
particular direction, is placed in the middle of the inscription, and 
it is from that sign that the two halves of the inscription take each 
an opposite direction. 

The period when liieroglj^phics— the oldest Egyptian charactei’s 
— were first used, is uncertain. They are found in the Great 
Pyramid of the time of the fourth d^masty, and had evidently been 
invented long hefo3-e, having already assumed a cursive style. This 
shows them to be far older than any other known writing ; and the 
written documents of the ancient languages of Asia, the Sanscrit 
and the Zend, are of a recent time compared with those of Egypt, even 
if the date of the Big- Veda in the fifteenth century b.c. he proved. 
3^^alletho shows that the invention of writing was known in the 
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reign of Atulitliis’(:the"son.and successor of dienes), tlio second king 
of Egypt, when lie .ascribes to. Hm tbe writing of tliC aiiatoiiiical 
books; and tradition as>signed to it a still earlior (o-lgiu. At all 
events liierogiypliicsA and tbe iise of tlie papyrus, with tlio u>ual 
reed pen, are shown to have been cominon when the pyranhds 
built; and their style in the seulptures proves that they were then 
a very old invention. In hieroglyphics of the earliest j eriort.-^ tliore 
were fewer phonetic characters than in after agx*s, Iteirig nearer te 
the original picture writing. The number of signs also \avh:n at 
diiierent times ; but they may be reckoned at from 900 hj ioiaX 
Various new characters were added at subsec|uent periods, and a 
still greater number were introduced under the I'iolemies ami 
Caisars, which are not found in the early monumciits ; some, again, 
of the older times, fell into disuse. 

Hieratic is an abbreYiated form of ilie hier«igly]diie ; thus each 
hieroglyphic sign~-ikonographic, symbolic, or phonetic— has its 
abridged hieratic form, and this abridged form has the same iiuport 
as the sign itself of whicliit is a reduced copy. It was writttui Oh an 
right to left, and was the character used by the priests and saered 
scribes, whence its name. It was invented, at least as early as the 
ninth dynasty (2240 B.c.), and fell into disuse wlien the duimUic 
had been introduced. The hieratic writing was generull}' used 
for manuscripts, and is also found on the eases of iiiuminics, ami t>n 
* isolated stones and tablets. Long inscriptions have been writtem 
on them with a hriish. Inscriptions of this kind are also found 
on buildings, written or engraved by ancient travellers. But its 
most important use was in the historical papyri, and the registers 
of the temples. Most valuable information respecting the chro- 
nology and numeric systems of the Egyptians Iras been derived from 
them. 

Demotic, or enchorial, is composed of signs derived from the 
hieratic, and is a simplilied form of it, but from which figurative or 
ikoiiographic signs are generally excluded, and l^ut few synibolicul 
signs, relative to religion alone, are retained ; signs nearly appruacli- 
ing the alphabetic are chiefly met with in this third kind of writing. 
It was invariably written, like the hieratic, from right to left. It is 
thus evident that the Egyptians, strictly speaking, had but one systmu 
of writing, composed of three kinds of signs, the scco.tKl amf third 
being regularly deduced from the first, and all three governed by 
the same fundamental principles. The demotic was reserved ibr 
general use among the Egyptians : decrees and other public acts, 
contracts, some funereal stelae, and j)rivate transactions, were written 
in demotic. The intermediate text of the Eosetta inscription is of 
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tliLS kind. It is not quite certain when the demotic first came into 
use, blit it was at least as early as the reign of Psammetichns IL, of 
tlie twenty-sixth dynasty (604 b.c.) ; and it had therefore long been 
employed when Herodotus risited Egwpt. Soon after its iiiYentioii it 
was adopted for all ordinary purposes. 

The chief objects of interest in the stnd}^ of an Egyptian in- 
scription are its histca-ieal indications. These are found in tlie 
names of kings or of cliiof ofiicers, and in the dates they contain. 
The names of kings are always enclosed in an oval called cartouche. 
An o'S'al coni aims eiiher the royal title or prenomen, or tlie proper 
name or nomen of the king. The royal title is more frec|nentlj 
found, and thongli there are a great many of them 'which bear a 
great resemblance to one another, yet none are exactly similar, each 
of these ovals containing a title, belongs to a separate king, whom it 
designates parti ciilarly. An accurate study of these ovals having 
led to the knowledge of connecting the ovals containing titles 
wn'th the kings 'who bore them, and thereb^^ forming a list of these, 
founded on and confirmed b}’’ monnments, this oval containing the 
title or prenomen, though alone, has thus become a most important 
historical indication, and w’e are thus able to attribute, tvith every 
certaint3y the momiments bearing this oval to the reign of the king 
designated Ij}' the ovid, or to the reign of the king who wais latest 
ill date of the two or liio'i-e wliich are sometimes found on the same 
momiment, Tlie greatest attention ought to be paid to these ovals ; , 
their presence adds to the value of any inscription, 'whieh contains 
one or more in its text. The oval containing the piuper name, or 
nonion, frequently follows the oval containing the title, a group of 
two signs, a semicircle and a beo, meaning ‘‘ Lord of an obedient 
People,"’ is placed over the prenomen ; and another group of two 
signs, a goose and a solar disc, is placed over 
the nomen, and in this case the royal legend is 
complete. This latter group which reads P/*m 
or Ea, Se. (“Son of the Sun ”) is a title common 
to all the kings of Egypt, and wro have thus the 
complete designation of each king. For ex- 
ample, “Lord of an obedient people (first group 
of two signs). Sun, guardian of justice and 
truth, approved by Pta (oval containing title or 
prenomen). Son of the Sun (second group of 
tw'o signs). Beloved of Amim. Rameses (oval 
X>roper name).” Such is the royal legend of Rameses TI. The 
kings of the eighteenth dynasty assumed the additional title of 
fiOrd of the I'pper and Lower Country,” which was placed over 
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tlieir prenomen. The first sign of the oval, ccmtaining the title, is 
always the disc of the sun, and this sign, as well as all the otliers 
of o^^als of this kind, is ikonographic or symbolic. In tlie ovah 
containing proper names, on the contrary, the signs are eitlier 
entirely phonetic, or ikonographic and phonetic mixed tceetlicr. 
The names of Egyptian gods sometimes forming a poriimi uf the 
proper names of kings and individuals, frerpmntly the iignre 
of the god, or his animal representative, was placed insteuil of 
the phonetic signs which would have reiu-csented that part of 
his name in the oval : thus the name of the king Tliotraes is 
spelt by an ibis (Thotli), and the usual signs of 31 and S. dim 
semicircle at the end of an oval denotes the name to be that of a 
female. 

The dates which are found with these royal legends are also of 
great importance in an historical point of view, and moimiaents 
which bear any numerical indications are exceedingly rare. These 
numerical indications are either the age of the deceased on a funereal 
tablet, or the number of different consecrated objects which lie lias 
offered to the gods, or the date of an event mentioned in tlie in- 
scription. Dates, properly so called, are the most interesting to 
collect ; they are expressed in hieroglyphic cyphers, single lines ex- 
pressing the number of units up to nine, when an arbitrary sign 
represents 10, another 100, and another 10,000. 

The most celebrated Egyptian inscriptions are those of the Eosetta 
stone. This stone, a tablet of black basalt, contains three inscrip- 
tions, one in hieroglyphics, another in demotic or enchorial, and a 
third in the Greek language. The inscriptions are to the same 
purport in each, and are a decree of the priesthood of 31emphis, in 
honour of Ptolemy Epiphanes, about the year e.c. 196. '‘Ptolemy 
is there styled King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Son of the gods 
Pliilopatores, approved by Pthah, to whom Ea has given victory, a 
living image of Amun, son of Ea, Ptolemy Immortal, beloved b}" 
Pthah, God Epiphanes, most gracious. In the date of the decree 
we are told the names of the priests of xVlexandcr, of the gods 
Soteres, of the gods Adelphi, of the gods Euergetm, of the gf^ds 
Philopatores, of the god Epiphanes himself, of Berenice Eiieigetis, 
of Arsinoe Philadelphus, and of Arsinoe Philopator, The preamble 
mentions with gratitude the services of the king, or rather of Ins 
wise minister Aristomenes; and the enactment orders that the 
statue of the king shall be worshipped in every temple of Eg 3 "pt, 
and be carried out in the processions with those of the gods of 
the country; and lastly that the decree is to be carved at ihe 
foot of eveiy statue of the king in sacred, in common, and in 
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Greek writing/’"^ (Sliarpe.) It is now in tke Britisli Museum. 
Tills stone is remarkable for having led to the discovery of the 
si’stem pursued b}" tlie Egyptians in tbeir monumental writing, 
and for baviiig furnished a key to its mterpretation, Br. Young 
giving the first hints by establishing the phonetic value of 
the hieroglyphic signs, which were followed up and carried 
out by Chumpollion. 

Another important and much more ancient inscription is the 
tablet of Abjilos in the British Museum. ■ It was discovered hy Mr. 
Banks in a ehamher of th© temple at Abydos, in 1818. It is now 
great I3' disfigured, but when perfect it represented an offering made 
by Baineses IL, of the nineteenth dynasty, to his predecessors on 
the tlu'one of Egypt The tablet is of fine limestone, and origin- 
ally contained the names of fifty-two kings disposed in the two 
up>per lines, twenty-siv in each line, and a third or lower line with 
the name and prenomen of Eameses IL or III. repeated twenty-six 
times. On the upper line, beginning from the right hand, are the 
names of monarchs anterior to the twelfth dynasty. The names 
in the second line are those of monarchs of the twelfth, and the 
eighteenth or nineteentli dynasties. The King Eameses IL pro- 
bably stood on the right hand of the tablet, and on the other is the 
lower pai‘t of a figure of Osiris. The lateral inscription is the speech 
of the deceased kings to “their son” Eameses II. 

The tablet of Karnak, now in one of the halls of the Eoyal 
Library at Paris, was discovered by Burton in a chamber situated 
in the south-east angle of the temple-palace of Thebes, and was 
published by its discoverer iti his Excerpta Hieroglyphica.” The 
chamber itself was fully described by Eosellmi in liis “ Monamenti 
Storici.” The kings are in two rows, overlpoked each of them by a 
large figure of Tliotmes HI., the fifth king of the eighteenth dynasty. 
In the row to the loft of the entrance are thirty-one names, and in 
that to the right are thirty, all of them predecessors of Thotmes. 
The Theban kings who ruled in Upper Egypt during the usurpa- 
tion of the Ilyksos invaders are also exhibited among the lists. 
Over the head of each king is his oval, containing his royal titles. 

A most valuable tablet of kings has been lately discovered by Mr. 
Marriette in a tomb near Memphis. It contains two rows of kings’ 
names, each twenty-nine in number. Six have been wholly obliterated 
out of the upper row, and five out of the lower row. The uj^per row 
contains the names of Eameses II, and his predecessors, who seem all 
meant for kings of Upper Egypt, or kings of Memphis who ruled 

* A second copy of this inscription, in liieroglypliic and demotic diameters, has 
been found by Professor Lepsius in the court of the great temple of Isis, at PliiL'o. 
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over Upper Egpptj while the names'in the lower row seem meant fur 
contemporaneous ^High 'Priests. of Memphisy some or all of whom 
maj have called themselves- Icings- of Lower Egypt. The result of 
the comparison of this tablet .with other authorities, namely 3!aiietho, 
'Eratostheiis, and the -tablet 'of Abydos, is supposed bj some to con- 
tradict the lon,ger views of chronology held by Jhinsen, Lepsiiis and 
others. Tims, reading the list of names backwards from Ihuiiesos I J. to 
Amosis, the first of the eighteenth dynasty, this tablet, like tlie tablet 
of Abydos, immediately jumps to the kings of Munel hols twelfih 
dynasty; thus arguing that the intermediate five dynasties ineii- 
tioned by Manetho must have been reigning contemporaneoiisly 
with the others, and add no length of time to a table of ehrunoh:>gy. 
There is also a further omission in this tablet of fimmiore dynasties. 
This tablet would thus seem to confirm the views of the opponents 
of the longer chronology of Bunsen and others, by striking out fnoii 
the long chronology two periods amounting together to I o36 years. 
But a complete counteipart of the tablet of Memphis lias been recently 
found at Abydos by Mr. Marie tte, fully confirming the chronology 
of Manetho, and bearing ont the views of Bunsen and I.epsius. Tlie 
Moniteur publishes a letter from Mr. Mariette, containing the follow- 
ing statement: — “At Abydos I have discovered a magnificent coun- 
terpart of the tablet of Sakharab (Memphis), Seti I., accompanied by 
his son, subsequently Eameses IT. (Sesostris), presents an olferirig 
to seventy-six kings drawn up in line before him. Menes (the first 
king of the first dynasty on Manetho’s list) is at their head. From 
Menes to Seti I., this formidable list passes through nearly all tlm 
dynasties. The first six are lepresented therein. MM are next 
introduced to sovereigns still unknown to ns, belonging to the 
obscure period which extends from the end of the sixth to 
the beginning of the eleventh. From the eleventh to the 
eighteenth the new table follows the beaten track, which it does 
not quit again during the reign of Thotmes, Amenophis, and 
the first Kameses. If in this new list everything is not 
absolutely new, we at least find in it a valuable confirmation of 
Manetho’s list, and in the present state of science we can hard!}' 
expect more. Whatever confirms Manetho gives ns confidence 
in our own efforts, even as whatever contradicts it weakens 
the results we obtain. The new tablet of .Ibydos is, moreover, 
the oompletest and best preserved monument we possess in this 
respect. Its style is splendid, and there is not a single carton die 
or oval wanting. It has been found engraved on one of the walls 
of a small chamber in the large Temple of Abydos.’’ 

An important stone bearing a Greek inscription with equivalent 
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Egyptiun liieroglypliies has been discoTerecI tliis year, ( 1.866) 
Professor Lepsiiis, at San, the foxiiaer-Ta.nis, the chief scene of the 
grand architectural undertakings of Eameses II. The Greek in- 
scription consists of seventy-six lines, in the most perfect preservation, 
dating from the time of Ptolemy Eiiergetes- 'I.; (23S b.c.) The 
liieroglyphical inscription lias thirty-seveii lines. It %vas also found 
that a demotic inscription was ordered to be added b}’ the priests, 
on a stone or brass stele, in the sacred writing of the Egyptians and 
ill Cl reek characters ; this is nnfortimately wanting. The coiitcnts 
of the inscription arc of great intei*esi .-It is dated the ilth yeai’ the 
7th Apellmiis — 1 7 Tybi, of the reign of Energetes I. The priests of 
Egypt came together in Canopus to celebrate the birthdaj^ of 
Energetes, on the 5th Dios, and his assnmption of the voynl lionoxir 
on the 28th of the same month, when they passed the decree hero 
published. They enumerate all the good deeds of the king, amongst 
them the merit of haring recovered in a military expedition the 
sacred images, carried o if in former times by the Persians, and 
order great honours to be paid in reward for his services. The stone 
is twenty-two centimetres high and seventy-six centimelo'cs wide, 
and is completely covered by the inscriptions. The discovery of 
this stone is of the greatest importance for hieinglyphical studies. 

We may mention here another inscribed tablet, the cedebrated 
T.siac table? in the Museum at Turin. It is a t<ab]ct m bronze, 
covered witli Egyptian figures or hieroglyphics engraved or sinik, 
the outlines being tilled with silvering, forming a kind of niello. 
It was one of the first objects that excited an interest in the in- 
terpretation of hieroglyphics, and elicited leaxmed solutions from 
Kircher and others. It is now considered to be one of those 
pseudo-Egyptian productions so extensively fabricated during the 
reign of Hadrian, and it has been ascertained that its hieroglyphics 
have no meaning at all. 

The Egyptian obelisks also present important inscilptions. Of 
these the most ancient is that of Heliopolis: it reads thus, “The 
Horns ; Living of men ; Lord of an obedient people ; Sun presented 
to the woild ; Lord of Upper and Lower Egypt ; The livixig of men ; 
Son of the sun; Osirtasen; Lord of Spirits in Pone; Ever-living; 
Life of men : Resplexidant Iloims ; Good God ; Sun presented to the 
world: Who has begun the celebration of his two assemldies to his 
Creator ; Life-giver for ever.” 

have selected these few examples of Egyptian inscriptions 
from their celebrity. Almost every Egyptian monument, of what- 
ever period, temples, statues, tablets, small statues, were iixscribed 
with hieroglyphic inscriptions, all generally executed with great 
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care. and. finisli. ' THe Egyptian' .edifices were also covered ivilli 
religioTis*"or historical tableaux, scnlptnred and painted on all tlie 
walls ; it has been estimated that in one single temple tliere existed 
not.:less than 80,000 square feet; of'scnlptitre, and at the sides of 
these tableaux were innumerable inscriptions, equally composed of 
iiigenioiisly grouped figurative, signs, in explanation of the subjects, 
and combining with them far more happily than if they had been 
the finest alphabetical characters in the world. 

Their study would require more than a lifetime, and we lia\'e only 
space to give a few general hints. 

' Gbeek. . 

We have a much more accurate knowledge of Greek inscriptiuiis 
than we have of Egyptian paleography. The Greek alphabet, and 
all its variations, as well as the laiigTiage, customs, and history of 
that illustrious people, are better known to us. Greek inscriptions 
lead us hack to those glorious periods of the Greek people when 
their heroes and writers made themselves immortal l>y their illus- 
trious deeds and writings. Wliat emotions must arise in tlie breast 
of the archmologist w’ho finds in a marble worn by time the fiim3- 
real monument placed by Athens, twenty-three centuries ago, over 
the grave of its warriors who died before rotid«xa. 

“ Their souls high lieaven received ; their bodies gained, 

In Potideea's plains, this lialloNved tomb. 

Their foes unnumbered fell: a few reiaaiued 
Saved by their ramparts from the general dooiu. 

The victor city mourns her heroes slain, 

Foremost in fight, they for lier glory died. 

’Tis youi-s, ye sons of Athens, to sustain, 

By martial deeds like tlieirs, your country’s pride.’* 

Our chief and principal aim in the examination of a Gretdv in- 
scription ought to he the discovery of its period. The siibjocr, if it 
belongs to history, indicates in the first place that period, within 
certain limits; but it is more accurately recognised, 1, in the chro- 
nological signs, if it has any; 2, in their absence, in the forms of the 
letters belonging to a certain period, in the arrangement of the lines 
of the inscription ; lastly, in certain grammatical forms peculiar to 
the more ancient Greek inscriptions. The dialect which is employed 
is also an indication, at least topographical, with regard to the 
country in which the inscription was engraved. 

The usual chronological sigms are— 1. The names of the magis- 
trates by whose authority the monument was executed, or who were 
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ill office at tlie time it was erected. 2, .'Bates derived from some 
era adopted in eacii state of Greece., 'aiicl- expressed according to tlie 
calendar peculiar to eacli of these states. Dates of this kin d are only 
found in. C4 reek inscriptions of a later period; on the more ancient 
— on those of Greece anterior to the invasion of the Itoinans— the 
names of kings or x,uagistrat-es generall j ' mark the period. The 
length of the time of office of the .latter, prescribed by law, and tlie 
order of their succession inscribed in the "public arehives, left, in 
those times, no iiiicerhtinty with regard '-to the expression of these 
dates. Modern critical scholars, eombiiiing the authority of inscrip- 
tions with the statements of historians.,. have sncceeded in establish- 
ing lists of the succession of Greek ,, magistrates in chronological 
order, and in connecting them with the years before the Christian 
era, and in thus forming nsefiil fables for the establishing of epochs 
of ancient liistoiy, and the detennination of the precise date of a 
moiiiiincnt. A Greek inscription bearing the name of an archon 
(Eponyimis) is undoubtedly of the seifsanie year in which that 
archon was in office, and the same may be said with regard to the 
inscriptions of other towns or countries of ivhich lists of kings or 
magistrates have been established. With regard to dates, properly 
so called, in .years, months, or days, we ninst remark that the 
ancients never employed a general era. When a period was estab- 
lished by a city or state, its origin xvas derived from some in'ip^n'tant 
event peculiar to it, such as the Olympiads, hence arise a diversity 
of modes in the notation of epochs, whence spring a great number 
of difficulties. Olironologists have endeavoured to explain the 
nature of these numerous and variable eras, and to discover a means 
of making them liannonise, and of connecting them with the years 
before the Christian era. Chronological tables wdll therefore supply 
the intei’pretation of these dates. The principal towns of Greece 
adopted their own dates, but in every state where royal authority 
was established, the dates xvere taken from the year of the reign of 
the king who then occupied the throne, and the succession of their 
kings is sufficiently well knowm, as well as the period of their leigiis, 
for one to arrive at every certainty on that subject. Chronological 
tables will give the necessary information with regard to the date of 
their reigns. 

The forms of the letters of a Greek inscription are also an approxi- 
mate indication of its date. It is evident that it is impossible to 
find in an inscription of a certain date the use of a letter which was 
not as yet in the Greek alphabet at that same period. The Greek 
alphabet, like that of all the ancient nations of Europe, was at first 
composed only of sixteen letters, xi ,B T A E I K A M N O 11 F T Y, 



wHcli were said to have beeB introdiiceclbjCailioiis from riicenicia. 
At a later period Palamedes is supposed to have added ilie four 
double letters, ® S # X, represeBtiiig Tii, III, Kf : to these 
twenty Simonides is stated to bave made the fiiiilier additimi of 
2 H ^ 0; ^ before tbe adox>tioB of which two oruierons (i) O i were 
used instead of 0, and two epsilons (EE) for H, and as this 
camo generally into nso at Athens after the arelnnibhip uf Ihiclides, 
403 B.c.vit follows as a necessary result that an inscription in wliieh 
one or .several of these letters 'are fonncl, must he,, with every 
certainty, considered as posterior to Enelith'S, and io die year 
403 B.a. The first twenty letters of the Greek alphabet arc to be 
met with in earlier inscriptions. The digamina, ur dunblo garinmp 
corresponding to the Yan of the Hebrew, and the F of the lauiii 
alphabet, is funnd in some early inscriptions— it is seen m the I,]]eaii 
tablet. It prevailed more 23ai-ticnlarly in the 0:iolic diah-cr of tlie 
C4reek tongue. The koppa p, derived from the Phoanician koph, 
is funnd in many of the older Greek inscriptions, and on the cuins <,4* 
Croton and Corinth. It was only used wlien the fal having v«)wel 
was O. The O appears rarely before the 403 u.c. The lung O, oti 
the early inscriptions, was represented by an O with a d<a in the 
centre, as in a Greek inscription funnd at AlioosimlH, 1, dating fruin 
tbe reign of Psaramitichns, ino. 600. The size and form of tin, -so 
letters tlms furnish important data for determining tlu* aj^pnovimate 
period of an inscription. The direction of the linos nf an tnsori]ttliin 
is also an indication of the period. The tlreoks, fullowing the 
mode used by Eastern nations of Semitic origin (the languages of the 
Aryan race are read from left to right), at first wrote from right lo 
left; no monument, however, has come down to ns that can with 
certainty be attributed to the period in which this method was ex- 
clusively in nse. Inscriptions of a single lino are, it is true, written 
in this manner, as, for instance, the inscription found hr Colonel 

**' Tills is the usually accepted tradition with regard to tlse luigin of Greek 
letters. Sir. Ghumpolliou (Puheograpliie Universcdle) is of opinion that tlie 
Greeks alreaily possessed an aipliabet before the arrival of Cadmus; that Ciulmns 
taught them certain letters or signs of sounds, which their alphabet did 
previously contain, and that these new letters, adopted by the Greeks, wvi'v 
introduced in time into general use. But the distinction between the two nl]»lrd.u!.s 
was not lost by this adoption ; the learned Greeks Htill distinguisiied h-twreu the 
ancient national alphabet, the Pehsgie^ and the new alphabet, augmenletl by tin; 
Phoenician letters, which assumed the name of the PlKonieiau or Ga<lmiana1plit«bet. 
The Pelasgic or primitive alphabet was composed of sixteen letlors, repi v-enting 
only the simple and primitive sounds. To Cadmus, the Givek alphulu-t was 
indebted for four new signs, nearly all aspirated, Z, O, X ; tlie sounds of which 
exist in the Phoonician alphabet, these signs becoming nceessary for tiie few 
’ ' ■ i Phoenician words which the Greeks adopted. 
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Luake on a small votive lielmet at 01 jmpia, and tlie inscription on 
an early vase of Athens, IMa'NOJ0AN0.aKa© ANOT, bnt the lii^st 
lino ufnn inscription which belongs to the second mode of writing 
atlupted at a later peiiod by the Greeks, is always inscribed from 
riglit ttj left. A remarkable feature of this .very early period is the 
great irregtilariiy of sijre in the lette 2 \S 5 the .0 being general!}'' very 
stiia'ii. The secraid ninde is termed BoustinphedoigjBor-fTTpof^vpooK, 
or o,x-tiiriiiiig“Wisc, in which the direction of the lines alternated, as 
ill tlie coarse of a plough, so that the first line began on the right, 
iJie second on the ich, immediately beneath the end of the first. 
The must ancient inscriptions are written in this manner, which is 
thus a certain iiidicadon of antitpiity — when, however, the primi- 
tive foi’in of rlie letters is in harmony with this peculiar arrangement 
of tile lines ; for the Boustrophedon has been imitated at a period 
wlien it was no longer in use, so as to give the inscription the 
appearance of an antiquity which it did not in reality j)ossess. An 
inscription, therefore, written in Bonstrojdiedon, should be carefully 
examined to see if the form of the letters and the spelling of the 
words concur in proving its authenticity, as belonging to the ancient 
Greek style. In the course of time, and about the eiglith century b.o, 
the Buustropliodon was abandoned, and the uniform direction of the 
linos from loft to right geiioraliy adopted. An inscription will bo 
thus : 1. In the first style, and in the most ancient, if it is traced 
fouti right to left, and if the letttr\s liavc the ^ forms of the early 
alphabet : no ijiscription is known of this first pejiod. 2. In the 
second style, and anterior to tlie seventh century B.c., if it presents the 
forms of the alphabet of that period, and if its lines are traced in the 
manner teirned Boustrophedon. 3. In the tliird style, and anterior 
to til© end of the fifth century, b.c., if not being traced in the Bous- 
tro}>hedon, it does not present any of the four double letters, Z, % H, O, 
and if the forms of the letters still preserve the traces of the old 
stylo, (it must be stated here that the presence of the H in inscrip- 
tions of this period will not invalidate tlieir antiquity, as it is 
introduced as an aspirate, as HEKATON, emror, and not as a 
long E, which was expressed in inscriptions of that period by two 
E^s, as MAIEEB for MATHP). 4. In the fourth style, and 
posterior to the end of tho fifth century B.c., if the tweiityToiir 
letters of the Greek alphabet are found in an inscription. Inscrip- 
tions of this kind are the most usual. These may be also divided 
into a number of difierent epochs, comprising a period of nine 
centuries, almost to the time of the Lower Empire. A vertical 
mode of engraving inscriptions was sometimes used by the Greeks, 
termed kionedoa, or columnar. In this mode of engraving monu- 
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mental inscriptions, tlie letters were ranged perpondiciilariy, and tlie 
greatest care was taken to preseixe an erpial miml)er of letters in 
each line. A Greek inscription in this style, containing an inven- 
tory of valuable articles kept in the opisthodouios, or nxasnry uf the 
Parthenon, is in the Pi'itish Miisenni, hioin its oi . hoT^- 

ever, Visconti affirms that it is posterior to iLe ardi.ni.diip of 
Eiiclicles, that is, after the year 403 b.c. 

In the plate will be fonnd the Greek alphabet oi the most ancn^nt 
inscription, taken from the monimienfs theiiiselvo-. ]]y llic.-e the 
forms of the letters can be distiiignislied from wldeh are o]>- 

served in Greek inscriptions of the Poman perii?d. wldeli bear a great 
resemblance to the forms of the capital letter.s of the It reek alidia- 
bet as used at the present day. We must, however, remark that ibe 
forms c € w of the letters S E 0, do not prove the late ]v/riua of an 
inscription; these forms are common to the periiAl uf the Luwer 
Empire, blit they are also found on several mminmenrs i-f an mrly 
date. The study of original monuments will funiidi a number of 
data for distinguishing the relative antiquity of inscripiion,>, which 
it would be impossible to give in this short treat 

After these few general observations on Greek inscriptions, on the 
forms of the letters, on the direction of the limos, it remains for ns to 
make a few remarks on their subjects, on the signs peculiar to each 
of them, on the numerous abreviations observable on ihoni. ami on 
the numerous signs employed at different periods. *Ilie accurate 
interpretation of the text wdll alone leadione to fully recognise the 
object and usefulness of a Greek inscription in an historical point of 
view. This interpretation will require not only a profjund know- 
ledge of the Greek language of its period, hut also an accurate 
acquaintance with the style called lairidmij, whieli is foiirul in the 
Greek texts traced on monuments, and if \yq consider in how many 
different countries the Greek language has been that of public 
monuments, how variable lias been the introduction of certain 
modes of expression, according to the different places, and some- 
times also according to different periods in the same place, we may 
form an idea of what the study of inscriptions requires to inake it 
productive of important results. But this profound critical know- 
ledge will not be required by the general scholar or arcdiieuhigist. 
Thus there will not bo expected from us here more than soiue few 
general hints, with regard to the prominent signs which are charac- 
teristic of their different epochs, which will lead to a brief know'- 
ledge of a monument, and such as will be sufficient to class it 
conveniently in a collection. 

, The decrees and public acts of cities and of corporations, treaties 
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and conventionsofgeneral interest, are generally preceded by an invo- 
cation to good fortune ; ArA0HI TYXHI. Sometimes KAI EIII 
SOTHPIIil, ‘and fur safety’ was added, then came the designation of 
the city or corporation, the names of the magistrates or priests in 
office, and the subject of the monument ; frequently a date is at the 
end of the text, as well as the name, either of the person who drew 
up the inseripiion, or who presided at its execution, or of the artist 
who engraved it ; the name of the magistrates or of the priests are 
sometimes placed only after the subject of the monument. In the short 
honorary inscriptions to kings or citizens, the verb of the sentence 
is generally understood ; the name of the person honoured, either by 
a statue, or by any other public testimony, is written in the first 
line in the accusative ; it is followed by the name of the town or of 
the corporation who voted the monument, and the names of the 
magistrate, or of the priest, and of the artist, are at the end; a 
decree frequently bears the word ^HMSMA, and when it is in 
favour of a citizen who has rendered some important service, the 
usual reward being a crown decreed by the city, the crown is repre- 
sented over the decree, and the name of the citizen is inscribed 
within it. 

The most important monumental inscriptions which present 
Clreek records, illustrating and establishing the chronology of 
Greek history is the Parian chronicle, now preserved among the 
Arundelian marbles at Oxford. It was so called from the supposi- 
tion of its having been made in the island of Paros, b.c. 263. In its 
perfect Estate it was a square tablet, of coarse marble, five inches 
thick; and when SeMen first inspected it it measured three feet 
seven inches, by two feet seven inches. On this stone were 
engraved some of the principal ©vents in the history of ancient 
Greece, forming a compendium of chronology during a series of 
1318 years, which commenced with the reign of Cecrops, the first 
king of Athens, b.c. 1582, and ended with the arch onship of Diog- 
netiis. It was deciphered and published by the learned Selden in 
1628. They make no mention of Olympiads, and reckon backwards 
from the time then present by years.* 

The first era, or computation, of time, from an epoch made use of among the 
Greeks, was that of the Olympiads. The reckoning was made to commence from 
the games at which Oorcehiis was the victor, being the first at which the name of 
the viet(,)r W'as recorded. The Olympiad of Ooroebus, accordingly, is considered in 
chronology as the first Olympiad. Its date is placed 108 years after the restoration 
of tlio game.s by Ipliitiis, and is calculated to correspond with the year b.c. 776. 
Tiinauis, of Sicily, who flourished in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus (b.c. 283- 
205; was the first who atlempted to establish an era, by comparing and correcting 
the dates of the Olympiads, the Spartan kings, the archons of Athens, and the 
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The date on an inscription when derived from u local era, is some- 
times found at the beginning. Of these dates there are a great mtmy 
varieties. The most easily to be distinguished date is that iuken 
from the' years;, of the reign .of a king. It is expressedin Greek 
iottens ois in ciphers ; in the first case they present no difficulty, but 
in the latter, the variations whieli existed a in on g the (jre'cks in flie 
mode of noting numbers, may prove embarrassing. It was only at a 
late period that the twenty-four letters uf the alphabet were arh>pled 
as, signs for numbers, according to their order in the alplmbet. This 
numerical alphabet being the most usual , we must here state that the 
signs which were in use before. this application of letters to the 
expression of numbers, were signs taken in general from tlit> initial 
letters of the words expressive of these imnibers. In tim following 
list the usual number precedes its, ecpiivaleiit in Greek. .1 — I; 2 — 11 
and 4, ; 3—1II ; ' ; S-H ; ■ 6--^ and '^2; ; 7-^EBA3! ; S—lIlll ; 

10-~A' or v; 11— AI, Ay 12^— All, B; or 

TPISA,; ' 14—Aim, . or '.E ; 15— An or EK™; ; 20— AA or A\“ ; 25— 
ZC or AVlIy^SO-AvA or WV ; dO— AAAA (w TEAliAFA ; 50- 
AAAAAor jAl ; TOO— H.R * 200 -GKX; 500—11:,; 1000— X; 5000 
— jX] ; 10,000— M. Y\lien the numbers arc expressed by lettvi's uf 
the alphabet, the letter L, which precedes tliem. indicates that tliej' 
are used for tliis purpose, when the word ETOYA or ET12N i>s ii"t 
found on the inscription; this L, of a Koiniiu form <Icrived h'tun ila.' 
ancient Greek alxjhabet, is the initial letter of the word AuK'd/S’ai t(h% 
genitive of Xu/cajSas, which means year. These wraxls and these 
number of dates are in the genitive in Greek, as they are in the 
ablative in Latin, on account of a ^preposition being understood. 

Particular attention should be paid, in the intei'pretatiun of Greek 
inscriptions, to distinguish the numerous titles of magistrates of 
every order, of public officers of dilierent ranks, the names uf gods 
and of nations, those of towns, and the tribes of a city ; the pre- 
scribed formulas for dilfereut kinds of moniunents; the text of 
decrees, letteivs, &c., which are given or cited in analogous texts; 
the names of monuments, such as stelm, tablets, cippi, &o. ; tlie iii- 
dication of jjlaces, or parts belonging to those places, where they 
ought to be set up or deposited, such as a temple or vestibule, a 
court or peristyle, public square, &c. ; those at whoso cost it \vas set 

priestesses of Juno. This Olyinpiail era was chiefly used by historians, and is 
scarcely ever found on inscriptions. The Olympiad era met with on inscriptions 
is another, or a new Olympiad, which came into use under the Roman ejuiicsrors. 
It began in 01. 227.3 (A.t). 131), in tvhich year Hadrian dedicated the Olyrnpieion 
at Athens ; and accordingly we find Oh 227.3 spoken of as the first Olympiad, 
01. 228.3 (a.i>. 135) as the second Olympiad (Bockli, Corp. Inscr. '. 
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up, tlie entire city or a curia, tlie public treasure, or a private fund, 
the names and surnames of public or private individuals ; preroga- 
tives or favours granted, such as the right of asylum, of hospitality, 
of citizenship; the punishments pronounced against those who 
should destroy or mutilate the monument ; the conditions of treaties 
and alliances ; the indications of weights, moneys, and measures. 

An act of piety or of adoration to a divinity, and in a particular 
temple devoted to that purpose, either by a legal privilege, or 
thi-ough the effect of the general opinion of devotees, is termed 
a UFOSKYNHMA. Private individuals performed this act of 
devotion either for themselves or in the name of their parents, and 
of their friends at the same time, and they Included their own 
names in the commemorative inscription which they had engraved 
or written on some part of the temple; kings appointed for these 
religious duties certain functionaries, who received this especial 
mission, and w^ho never neglected to introduce in the inscription 
that they had fulfilled this mission in the name of the king men- 
tioned in the first lines. It appears also that the same king gave 
the same mission several times during his reign, and that the 
general use of this religious homage was peculiar to Egypt during the 
Greek and Eoman period. In the temple of Isis at Philee many of 
these irpoa-Kvin^fLara are to he seen. A great number occur also in the 
temples of hhibia, in honour of Isis and Serapis, and of the other 
gods worshipped in_ the same building. Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
gives the foilowdng as a complete formula of one of these pros- 
kiinemata : “ The adoration of Cains Capitoliniis, son of Flavins 
Julius, of the fifth troop of Theban horse, to the goddess Isis, with 
ten thousand names. And I have been mindful of (or have made 
an adoration for) all those who love me, and my consort, and 
children, and all my household, and for him who reads this. In 
the .year 12 of the Emperor Tiberius Caesar, the 16 of Paiini.” 

Votive or dedicatory inscriptions always contain the names of the 
gods or kings to whom a monument is dedicated, and the names of 
the town, corporation, of the tribes, functionaries, or ]3iivate indivi- 
duals who erected the monument; public works executed at the 
expense of the tribes or of piivate individuals, hear also inscriptions 
coininemorative of their munificence, and the very portion of the 
building, built or repaired throiigb their generosity, is expressly 
designated in the text of the inscription, the ancients allowing this 
competition of individual zeal for p)ublic utility. 

Funereal monuments usually hear an insoi'iption which gives the 
names and titles of the deceased, his country, his age, the names 
of his father and of his mother, his titles and his services, his 
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distinguished qualities, and his virtues. Frequently a fuiiereal 
inscription contains only the names of the deceased, that of his 
country, and acclamations and votive forinuhe geneialK teiini- 
nate it. A few examples will beiter explain tliOhe rules:— 
XPH2TOS nPOTOY ©ESSAAOS AAFElSAJO:S riEAASriOTHS 
ETON-IH. HPOS 'XPHSTEvZAIPE. The first word is the name of 
the deceased Chrestus ; the second word is the name of liis father 
Protos, the word vio <5 being understood, as is generully the ease iii 
Greek inscriptions. The three words which tulluw are the designa- 
tion of the country of Chrestus, a Thessalian, and horn in Ihe town 
of Larissa, which was styled Pelasgian to distinguish it from other 
towns of the same name. The woids .ETON III, mean vj t-hjldeen 
years; the age of the deceased. The rest is an acclamaiiun ; Hero 
'Chresius ! farewell r These words XAIPE, EYd^ VaEL i.‘ A Eh which 
express similar good wdslies, frequently' terminate, alone, ftnicnal 
inscriptions. Other inscriptions read : <MAOX hhlAAiIiriOY 
AISONEYS AAKBIAKH KA.YVDIAXOY AXAFYPASIOY. The 
first two words of each of these iirscrijitions are proper names. 
1. Philo, the son of Caliipus, 2. Alcimaehe, daughter of ioallima- 
chus, and the words AISONEY:^ and AXAIA'ih\ilOY, are the names 
of two of the 174: demi or townships of Attica, The towns, 
boroughs, and villages of Attica, and the divisions of Athens, 
which formed each a community inscribed in caie the thirteen 
tribes (<f>vXat) of Athens, were so called. The coinmnnity or t<,>wn 
of the iBxoni was part of the Cecropian tribe, and Anagyrus of tlie 
Erectlieid tribe. These names of places should be carefully noted 
in an inscription, in order to j)revent any mistake, ttnd to give an 
acctirate and complete interpretation of the words. The following 
should be also carefully noted. 1. Tlie honorary titles of kings; 
they serve sometimes to distinguish those wdio have borne the same 
name. 2, The names of places and titles ; they are frecpiently 
written in an abbreviated form, and with tlie first letters alone. 
Punctuation is never observable in G reek inscriptions on marble, 
he words themselves are seldom or ever separated, and it is the 
ense and grammatical construction alone which determine the 
arrangement of the words which form the sentence. On some in- 
scriptions there have been observed, principally upon funereal 
monuments of a late date, separate signs, mingled with the words, 
such as a leaf, a triangle, a. straight or bent line, but these signs 
have rarely any meaning ; sometimes they are symbols connected 
with the subject of the inscription. 

The abbreviations or sigla, which abound in all Greek inscrip- 
tions, are the source of many difficulties : celebrated scliolars have 
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occupied themselves in collecting and interpreting them, and the 
learned Corsini has written on this subject a folio volume (Not^e 
Grseconini), published in Florence in 1708. The study of Greek 
palmogiuphy has, howevei’, furnished several additions to that work; 
the following list contains the most usual abbreviations which are 
found ill Greek iiisoriptions, and which is necessarily very short in 
his compendious treatise : 

SIGLA; OE, ABBREVIATIONS IN GREEK INSOEIPTIONS. 


A. Trpoiros, first ; (Itto (preposition); 
AvTOKpardip, emperor. 

APA. T. ayaOriTvxy, to good fortune. 
AAEAd>. d3eX<^og, a brother. , 

, ANE©., di/i6'i]Ke, placed, dedicated. 
AHEA., AHEAEYGEP. tixcAcu^c- 
; po% freedmaii,. ■ ' 

APIS, dptcrroc, the best. 

APX. ttpyo.)F, archon. 

AYT. olrcKparmp, emperor. 

B, SevrepoS} the second ; fdovky^ 
cuimcih 

BASliA. l3oA7ik€v<5^ 

B. A. pGvk?js doypMTt, by a deci'eo 
, : of the council. ■ 

BI2. piiimfjLoy, sepulclirc, tomb. 
BS2. fkopLos, base, altai'. 

TONE. yov€vs, father, ancestor. 
rPA. ypa<pet% scribe, writer. 
PYM. ya/irocog, g 3 ’mnastic, public 
games. 

A. E. 8y;/XGpyts'?;s cfoimac, of the 
tribuiicship of the people (title 
of the lioman emperors). 
AESn. 3c(77roT7ys, masleu', lord. 
AHTdOS. 3'»2/xoo'wp publicly. 

A. M. IJiis Miinibus; A. M. 
Diis Iilanibns Sacrum (Latin 
funeral formulm). 

A. T, Sa Tw, to Jupiter. 

EBA. e/5So/xos, seventh. 

EA. El. etdwis Idos. 

EZiL €iya€v, he lived. 


E. ©. €wo£a ^€ct)zs the protection 
of the gods. 

EAEY. ikevOepogy free. 

EN., EN®. iyBdBey here ; or 
in God. 

ET. erair, years, age. 

ETE., ETEA. £rek€VT7](T€v, he died. 

EXTO. i^dprfO-iiTOy was received. 

EH., SHSAN. ^Yjcrag hav- 

ing lived (age). 

liEHS. F'rjor^yy he lived. 

HM. yixipay day; HMEPH. dy/A- 
pag oKTio, eight da_ys. 

©E. OeoLSy to the gods. 

©. E Oeoig CTTtycaptofg, to tlie gods 
of the country. 

©. H. OeoLS rjpaxnvy to the gods 
heroes. 

®. K., 0. KA., 0. KAT., ®. KY., 
©S.j KA. O^oig KaTa)($ovLOLgy to 
the infernal gods. 

0Y., ©!§., 00. OeoVy Oeogy of 
God, God, to God. 

0Y., ©YPPI. OvyaTTfp, Bvyarptf 
daughter, to the daughter, 

IMP. lp,7r£paT(j)py emperor. 

IP. t€p€vg, priest. 

ISI. LcrtBt, to Isis. 

K. Kat, and. 

KA. KakevSwVy of the calends. 

KAI, Kulaapy Cmsar. 

K. B. KeX^verpiarL /Bovkyg^ by the 
order of the council. 
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K. Kara)(po/ioi? $€Oi£^ to tlie 
infernal gods. 


KI. K.aratj lie lies. ■ ■ 

KOS., KO¥<rovXf consul. 

K. n, KcXeucr/jtart -roXccos, by tliC 
order of tlie citv. 

KPAT. Kpanarog^ excellent. 

KX Kvpm^s, lord, master. 

K. #. /ceXcvcTftart <j>paTpia% bj tbe 
perniissioii of the tribe. 

K. X. Koivoh )(pripi,aatv^ at the 
public expense. 

AAM. Xa/xTTpomrog, inost.spleiidid, 
AEr. Xc-ytojros, of the legion. 

AI©. kt$o% stone, inscription, stele. 
XT,, MH. month. 

XI. pLvrjfjLeLov^ monximent, tomb. 
XIA. fiaT'Qp, mother. 

.XTAI. /xatcor, of the calcnds of May. 
XIAP. papTidiv, of tbe calends of 
Xlarch. 

ME, py)vC)v, of the months. 

MH., XIP. pL7prr}p^ mother. 

XI. X. p.vr}p7}s memory. 

N -5 no. i/covcoi/, of the nones. 
NEPTE. lv^prcpo 5 , dead. 
SYSTAPX. SvdTapxos, superin- 
tendent of the gj^mnasia. 
OIKAT. ol KaTOLKOi, the inhabitants. 
OKTB. oKTio/^pmVj of the calends 
of October, 

UAPAKATI. 7rapaKaraT€$€iTat^ has 
been deposited, entrusted. 
IIAPO. TrapOtKos, Parthian. 

IIAA. TrkaTvs, breadth, 
nos. TTocretSwr, Athenian month, 
n. n. Tranqp mrpSos, father of 
his countiy. 


nP. 7rp€o-/3w£po?, priest, 

IIPESB. TTpccF^gr-rps, ambassador, 
delegate. 

PO. pojfLaios, Pornan. 

S. , SEB., SEBB., S-EBBB., Se- 
pafrTo% Augustus, and XAUgUhti, 
when two oi' three. anet iiues 
OX" is written instead of B. 

SI. mwy of himself. 

SilElP. aTT^iptx, eolioj t, legion. 

; Spt. moTyipi^ to the Stjivi<.uir. ■ 
i SS. crvyKkqrov (rvyxmfxifjdxiy by tlie 
consent id‘ ilie assembljn 
: SB. (Jiiijia, the iHjdy. 

T. rdXarTor, a talent (money). 

■ T. A. B. K. A. -E. , rm Boy pan 
/JoifXiJs, KaL BoyjxaTL CKicXecnas. 
Iw a decree of the Senate, and 
by a decree {.»f ihe Assembly. 

^ TEIXI. reipd?. f ir 7(.p,a<s^ honours. 

TK. €K' T<or, part (;>f. 

Y. I'ircp, L’to9, v7raT€ia^ consulship, 
vrraTos, consul. 

Y, B. vTtopv'qpa l^ovkr^'i^ moiiimieiit 
by order of the Senate. 

Yflll. of the consuls, 

being consuls. 

<I>HAI. ^kii, FeliXf name. 

#AAXT. <f>kdptiv, ilanien. 

X., XAP. favour, gift, or for 

€P€Ka, 

XEIP, xcipovpyos, workman, siir- 

■ geon. 

B., ^^cfyLo-pan /?ouXi]g, by a 
decree of the Senate. 

O. mpai, hours (in the indication 
of the age of deceased). 

O. oKTOj0pta9, calends of October. 


In this short list we have not included proper names, tlio titles 
of magistrates of diiferent kinds, and the names of places. For these 
we must refer the reader to the more complete lists published by 
critical scholars. 
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Exa.mple3 of Greeic Inscriptions. 
TJie Sigean Inscription. 

o/i ( KO;f \/Ai;T° H 

J)10lnor:<OTAfl>lof^‘}3 

fe^lo;K^^o;|<FATiSfta 

|lk)lH'^>|:noTAT^n4)^ 

^Jf-^2rFnfi rFlot^rJC 

^TA4^P>'AA^nAt0i 


llie Sigean marble is one of tlie most celebrated pala30grapiiicai 
inoiniments in existence. It is written in the most ancient Greek 
ebaiuctors, and in the Boiistropliedon manner. The purport of the 
inscription, which in sense is twice i-epeatecl, on the upper and 
lower part of the stone, is to record the presentation of three vessels 
for the use of the rrjtaneum, or ''Fown Hall of the Sigeans. The 
upper and lower inscriptions, in common letters, read thus : 


<j>av6SLKO 

<j>aVoSLKO iLpLt TO H 

TOpfXOK 

eppLOKpaTO^ TO TTpOKO 

paT€0’S TO 

veario Kayo Kparepa 

TTpOKOVVl'l 

KaTTLcrTaTOv Kai HeOpi 

(TLO' Kp7]T7]p 

ov €S irpvraveLov k 

aSe KaL vttok 

SoKa pLvepia ^Ly€v 

prp‘7]piO¥ K 

even* mv Se rt 7raor;( 

at 7)$pLov es H 

opeXeSatv^v co 

pvTav7jLoy 

Siyaes • /cat pu ctto 

eScoKer 

€t<r€V HatGTOTTOs /cat 

€V(ItV, 
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Tlio iirst Inscription is tlms iranskted : I am iise gift of Plitmo- 
diciis, tlie £011 of HermocrateSj of rroconnesiiH ; he a vaso 

(crater), a stand. or support, for it, and a strainer, to liie Slgeans 
for the PiytaneiimP The second, which says, '' 1 al‘-o am the gift 
of rhanudieiis^” "repeating the subsknee of ilie ihnner iiiSL‘riptii.ji.i, 
adds, ‘‘if aii 3 mnis;ehaneo happens to me, the jSigi-aiis are. to luend 
me. ./13sop and his brethren made me.’* 11 lo linver insfription h 

the more ancient. It is now nearly obliterated. 


The Fotidawfi ImcrijAion. 

This ancient inscription served as an epita|di on the tomb of the 
Athenian wiirriors, who lost their lives under llie 'ivalls b<a'idaia 
in the yQiir 4:'>2 B.c. It original]}* consiso.d of twelve elegiac 
verses, but has snhered considerate injaiy. Tliienseh's rest<n’ution 
of this inscription is hero presented for the use id' sncli readers as 
ina}’ desire to coin|‘are it with the originaL The braehets show* 
the words wdiich Thiersch has supplied. 

K$avar [or kXcos oiSe Trept rrarpidt (hlvai 
(TTjpawuv \jap€T7jV Upet'dt (rc/jcr^pip^ 

Kat -TTpoyorct) [v rov Ovpov evt irrrfitijtxi (,6cpoJT£9 
viKrjv evTToXepop [papmjicro!, Kaf^cAoje 
aW'fjp plfx i//ijya9 uTreSe^o-ro, 

rSr 8c. IIoraBatas xvAa9 e[^r€ac>F 

obt ./iter ra^oij /A€po 5 , oi[3c ^i?yoi'T€9 

T€txo9 TnG-rordriqv ^XiriS Uhvro ■ 

ar3pa9. /xc/it 7roXt9 

7rpo<T$€ IIoTetSata? of Oavov ip 7r/;[o/iayDt9 
TratSes "^AOrfvamv" ii'XJXa9 h* avTipp(,[7ra 0£rr£9 
■ .■^[XXjafaw aperi/r Kat 7raT[p£B’] €ifK'A.[etcraF.3 

This most interesting inscription not only commemorates an 
historical event which is minutely described by Thucydides, but 
is also curious in a palseographical point of view. It only con- 
tains one form of the letter e, viz., e which serves both for tlie short 
and long e. The letter H is used as a mark of aspiration, and no 
double letters are employed ; H, for instance, is represented by 
and ij; in xj/vxas by The o is used both for the <!> and the ov of 
a later day. 


* A metrical translation of this is given at page 346. 
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■Imen])tiou on the hose of an Momrary Statue on the Acropolis, 

O AHMOS 

50KPATH sokpatoy:§ ©opikion . 

: OYNEKA5AS EAAHSANAnO <l>PENOS ASIAMOI2AN 
SOKPATES OPYION YIE2 EPIXeONIAAN 
TOYNEKA SOI SONIAS, EAOSAN PEPAS AirAPA©ANAI 
OIAI • ISANTOIOIA ANAPI TEEEINXAPITA 

The Aihenian Peojde erects tMs Statue of Socrates, the Son of Socrates 

of Tlioricus. 

“ The Sons of Athens, Socrates, from thee 
Imbibed the lessons of the Muse divine; 

Hence this thy meed of wisdom : prompt are we 
To render grace for grace, our love for thine/’ 

Words'WoriJf s Athens. 


>PH<MEMA THE 
BOYAHE 

KAE TOY AHMOY TON 
PAMNGYEION HPOAHE BIBOYA 
AION nOAYAEYKIONA inHEA ANEOHKEN 
EK TON lAION O ©PE^PAE KAI <MA 
HEAE OS YION TH’ NEME 
EEIH MET AYTOY E0YEN EYME 
NH KAI AIMNHETON TON 
EAYTOY TPO^IMON 

Tliis inscription, found by Di\ Wordswortb at Ebamnns, records 
tlie dedication by Ilerodes Atticns, who bad a villa in the neigb- 
bcnirliood, of a statue of one of bis adopted children, Polydencion, 
to the goddess Nemesis. 
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■ ArA@HI TYXHI'. , 

■ AnOAAOHIOS 
■ AMANAIOS TH'N 
©YTATEFA AN®EMIAK 
■ KAI O ©EIOS OYAIIIANOS 
EAI H MHTHP AIMAOKH 
KANH#OPH2ASAX ■ 

ANE©HKAN 

EPI lEPEIAS nENTETePIAOS ■ 

, lEPOKiySOYS ^MYEOS 
KAIKOSeEXHS 

. KAI ■■ ■ ' . EPOH5AK . . 

With good auspices; Apollonius of Aphidnce dedicates a statue of 
his daughter Anthenia, having been a caneplujiTjs : her uncle, 
Ulpianns, and her mother, Diphilone, dedicate it witli him. In the 
quinquennial priesthood of Ilierocles of Phlya. (.’aeo.-thenes and . . . 
sculptured the statue. 

This inscilption, found in the Acropidis at Athens, is on tlie 
pedestal of a statue erected hy relatives to an Atlnuiian virgin, wlio 
had perfuiuned the honourable office cA eane]diorns in the sacred 
processions in the Acropolis. 


ONHSIMOSOIIATHP 

KAIXPYiSAIElSHMHTHP 

nOAYXPONIOTOTAYKY 

TATOTEKNOMNEIASXA 

PINEHOIHSANKAIE 

AYTOIS 

The translation is as follows : — Onesimns, the father, and 
Ghrjseis, the mother, made (this tomb) for tbeir sweetest child, 
Polychronins, for the sake of remembrance, and for themselves.’’ 


A Greek inscription found in front of the great Sphinx. It 
records the merits of Balbillus, who, as we learn from Tacitus and 
Seneca, was appointed Govei-nor of Egypt by Xero about a.t\ 56. 
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VoCKvMHtt, 

‘■'fiWOC L' 

r-„-. ArAOHTYKHlA 

yAMnoiH CAM EMOrEnEMTENHMEIMTlBEFIONWiiAl- 
^ONaMBiAAONHrEMONM!AAETAETOyTOY>« 
PmnKAEYEPrEnAmAHMYtoYCAnACINArAGOl^ 
A rY mpCTO CTOYNg^^ 
NACWTETOi:0EoJpoYCANYNMMAONAnE/lAT 
CETHC4l'(A.lACANABAEE(i!CTDY0EOYEACHE 
TOICAnoKUJlIHCBOYCQPECACAHTOno/.D! 
TQYnAPOIKOrmAlcnmMICIKAlTOICENAYTU 
j^ATArEINOMENO ICI TOnoPAMM WEYCI FAiKUi j 

CTHAHNAlGlNHNnAFA TiA AF 

i^jyF.PMAXElEKTcoMENJlfCyAPitMEMONArAq 
,1DN on THNnPOCAYTOYEYEPrECiM'l 
: EPONE";!;" H IE AHltTM 

A!f,i;nTON6(AAOKAI /i 

f LirAPTACiCO0EOYEAYTGtXAPlTO;:FNECTHAE' . 

I ZUhENACTOiCIEPOICrPAMMAciNAiCONiMNKMq 

I WErECO.'YinANTIiTAPArENOMENOCrAPHMWN : 

■ EiCTONNOMONKAlUlPOCf'YNHEACrOWHAlON 1' 


ij JOY NnEHEI CON rPAr-iMATAnPOTOQ' 
i pc ~0~ EOMl I_r_^_M)0aPSI:i| 

i fro noiYP actp 

- — — TE-N ITO^ 




GEV 



T or 


Ayadrj TU)(rjL. 

1. e-TTct Kepw?/ KXat>Stos Katcrap ^^e^acrros 

2. T^pi^aviKos avTOKpaTOip 6 aya$os Satpwj/ rr)^ 
ly. oiKOvp.a^7]S crvv aTraaiv oh evepyerTycrei/ aya 

4. 6ols TTjv AtyvTTTQv T^jv ^vapyecTTaTTjv Trpovot 

5. av 7roLri(rap,€Vo<5 €7r€pnj/€y ^p€W Tt/^cptov K.XavSi- 

6. ov ^aXj3tXXov '^yiep.ova ^La 8c ras rovrov )(a- 

7. piras Kai cuepyecrias 'TrKrfpAjpovs aTracriv ayaOoL<s >y 
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■ : 8, A.iyvT 7 Q <5 ras rov .NeiXov Smpms a7rat»|o|i€- . 

9. va 9 mr €Tos ^ecopovrm vvt' fiakXov &mXav- 

10. cr€ TT]^ Bmmm ava^acrem rov 0€ov cSolc 

11, rots a7ro 'K0/.«|s Boi’uapcw? A-i|to ir(Aci- 

12. , rov mpotmvm rats TTvpajjKn Kai rots cr ttirrw , 

13 » mTaycwopLeimKri TOTroypop.imT€V(n K(u Km 
14, imypap,pM7€V(n hm araBmm 

lB,(m]kii]irki0Lv-i]t^iTapa up 

16, Oil AppM){€i €K rmv €VK€xapia-^jLB’Qy aytS- 

. 1 7, mv T'if/ Tpo^ avTov €V£py€(nay 

18., ef my cirtcr 

19. , At^wrov -KaXo^at 

20, ^€i yap ras i(To0mv £av7ov \afATCi^ €V€ (Trqka 

■ 21. ^Gtipcyas rots tcpocs ypap.iiafrtv amri prqpAi-^: ' 

22, v€va‘6m 7Tapay€imp.€VO'i: yap yjpxvr. 

23. ', €LS rov vopov Km 'itpoa-Kwqa-cm rov 'tjXiov 

■ 24. AppAtxq^^^rroTTqvKaiamrqpa.rqriTmvTrvpa-'' 

25. pLi^ivv iicyaOaorrfTt mi v7r€p(}V<Tia T€p<j}fkL*s , 

26. Beqaap^tvo^ tc r-Xctorn;? ota ro /„,fip<os 

27. Tot?.. ypapparv rptoros. 

Trnnshiim of the Inner ipiion to T. €iufo:lrH»AkiIbIlhis. 

To Good Furnnio. 

' Since Kero Clandiiis Coesar Angnstiis llernifinieiis, Antoemt, the 
good deity of the world, in addition to all the f ivoiirs la? has Hhown 
to Egypt, hasi demonstrated his care for tlie Cirautry iriosf nmnifestly, 
by sending to ns Tiberius Claudius as g(»veriior; and 

through his favours and acts of kindness abounding in all good 
things, Egypt seeing, tho gifts of the Kilo yearly increasing, now 
more (than ever) enjoys the proper rising of the deity (/*?., the 
river). It has been determined by the inhabitants of the village of 
Busiris, in the nome of Letopolis, who live near the Pyramids, and 
tho local clerks or collectors, and tho village collectors in it, to vote 
and dedicate a stele of stone (15) (20) Preserves ? his godlike ftivuurs 
on a stole living in sacred characters to bo remembered fur ever, fur 
having come to our nome, and having adored the Sun Armacliis 
inspector and saviour, and with tho magnitude of tho Pyramids and 
their surpassingnoss delighted, &c. 
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0)1 a Gateway at Nkem. 

AYTOKPATOPIKAISAPIMAYPKAAYAIOEYSEBEI 

EYTYXEISEBAII1IAPXIKH2EH0Y:SIA2T04EYTEP0N 

AK9YilAT0riATPinATPIA0SKAITHIEPA2YNKAHT0 

KAITOAHMOTONPOMAIOXHAAMnPOTATHEAIAlEriSTH 

KATAPlSTHNEIKAIEONnOAlSTOTEIXOSEniTOYAAMllP 

YnATIKOYOYEAAEIOYMAKPEINOYnPESBEYTOYKAI 

ANTISPATHrOYTOYSEBKAISAPIOYANTONINOYTOY 

AAMnPAOriSTOY 

Translation. 

‘‘Tlie very splendid, and large, and good city of tlio Xioasans 
[erects] this vrall for tlio an tocrat CajHar Marcus Aureliiis Claiidiiis, 
tlie. pious, the fortunate, august, of Tribunitial authority, second 
time rrocoiisiil, father of liis country, and for the Sacred Senate, and 
the people of the Poinans, in the time of the illustrious Consular 
Velleiiis ^hicriiiiis, Legato and Lieutenant of the august Csesar 
Antuiiimis, the sx>leiidid oratorX— *a.d. 269. 


Etruscan. 

Etruscan palceograpliy includes, 1, the inscriptions of the Etrus- 
cans properly so called, inhabiting the territory termed Etruria 
proper, wliicli was bounded by the Magra and the Tiber; 2, those 
of the Sabines, Volsoi, and Samnites (Lower Etiuiria), nations who 
dwelt to the east of the Tiber ; 3, those of the northern Etruscans 
(Etruria Circiimpadana), who occupied the hanks of the Po. The 
monurneiits which have come down to us of these nations are not very 
numerous ; their alphabets and formulse bear such marked analogy 
as not to require those minute distinctions, which would be rather 
difficult to establish. 

The Etruscan people, or Easena as they call themselves, present 
a striking contrast to the other peoples of Italy. Their manners and 
customs also x)oint to the conclusion that this nation was originally 
quite distinct from the Grseco-Italian stock. The Etruscan nation 
was the most po%verful of all the Italian x)eox>les ; its written momn 
inents are most known, and are those on which learned scholars have 
most occupied themselves. From their researches a great variety of 
opinion has arisen, not only with regard to the origin of the Etrus- 
c&n alphabet, to the period of its invention, or its iiitroduciion into 
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Italy, but also with regard to the date which may be assigned to 
the most ancient inscribed monuments of that nation. The remains 
of the Etruscan tongue which have reached us, numerous as they 
are, and presenting so many data to aid in deciphering it, occupy 
a position of isolation so complete, that not only has no one 
hitherto succeeded in its interpretation, hut no one has been able 
even to determine precisely its proper place in the classification of 
languages.* 

There is an historical tradition that Demaratus of Corinth intro- 
duced the Greek alphabet into Etruria. Dr. Mommsen, however, 
remarks on the origin of the Etruscan alphabet, that it cannot have 
been brought to Etruria from Corcyra or Corinth, or even trom the 
Sicilian Dorians ; the most probable hypothesis is that it was 
derived from the old Attic alphabet, which appears to have dropped 
the koppa earlier than other in Greece ; and further, that there is a 
probability it was spread over Etruria from Csere, the most ancient 
emporium of civilization in that eountay. In the opinion of Dr. 
Mommsen, the Greek alphabet which reached Etruria is essentially 
different from that communicated to the Latins. While the former 
is so primitive, that for that very reason its special origin can no lunger 
be ascertained, the latter exhibits exactly the signs and forms which 
were used by the Cbalcidic and Doric colonies of Italy and Sicily. 
Hence he infers that two different Greek alphabets reached Italy, 
one with a double sign for s (sigma s, and san sli), and a single sign 
for k, and with the earlier form of the r (P) coming to Etruria ; the 
second with a single sign for s, and a double for k (kappa k, and 
koppa q), and the more recent form of the r (E) coming to Latiiira, 
Othei’s suppose that the Etruscan characters came directly from 
Phoenicia into Etruria. Mr. Daniel Sharpe, who had many oppor- 
tunities of deriving important information in the recent cliscuveries 
in Lycia, declares that “ it may be proved, from a comparison of 
alphabets, that the Etruscans derived iheir characters from x\sia 
Minor, and not from Greece.” Mr. Dennis also remarks the striking 
resemblance of the Etruscan alphabet to the Ijycian, and still more 
so that which it bears to the Phrygian. 

Our object is not here to engage in those important questions ; we 
intend only giving a few observations on that portion of Etruscan 
paliBOgraphy on which critical scholars have arrived at some 
certainty. 

The subject of the greater number of these inscriptions present- 
ing many uncertainties, the order in which we treat of them shall 
be made dependent on their greater or less extent : funereal inserip- 

* Mommsen. 
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tions are the only insori ptions the nature of which can he recognised 
with any certainty. 

We shall first gii^e a few remarks on the , reading of the Etruscan 
inscriptions. 1, The inscriptions are always read from right to left. 
2. The vowels are freqiientlj^ suppressed, and the consonants are the 
only letters invariahly expressed. This mode of suppressing the 
vowels presents a close Oriental analogy, and their absence is 
generally considered a proof of the high antiquity of an Etruscan 
inscription. They must therefore be supplied, and this is no easy 
matter in the words of a language which is lost : it is therefore only 
h}’ analogy, and by finding in another inscription the same word 
with the vcwels which are wanting, that We can hope to snpply 
these vowels wdth any certainty. 3. The words of an inscription 
are sometimes separated hy a point or two, or by an irregular per- 
pendicular line, but frequently by no sign at all. 4. An Etruscan 
inscription, especially if it is funereal, is freqnently bilingual, that 
is to say, in Etruscan above, and in Latin below, or sometimes the 
reverse ; as these contain only names written according to the two 
alphabets, they have been of great assistance in restoring the Etrus- 
can alphabet. 5. If the inscription is on a plaque of bronze or of 
lead, it is frequently traced on both sides of the plaque. Some 
insci-iptions, though in the Etruscan character, aie, however, pure 
Homan. 

The large Etruscan inscriptions are few, and the most celebrated 
ai^e — those found at Gnbbio, the ancient Iguvium, in 1444, known 
under the name of the Eugubian I'^ables ; — the large quadrangular 
cippus, three feet and a half high, presenting forty-five lines, dis- 
covered in 1822, near Perugia. 

The Eugubian tables are seven in number, and were found among 
the ruins of the ancient theatre near Gnbbio. They are now pre- 
served in that city. The tables are of bronze, covered with inscrip- 
tions, four ill Umbrian, two in Latin, and one in Etruscan letters. 
The inscriptions, facsimiles of which were first published by 
Dempster, have exercised the critical ingenuity of several scholars. 
Buoiiarotti considers them as articles of treaties between the states of 
Umbria; Bousquet, Gori, thought that they were forms of prayer 
among the Pelasgi, after the decline of their power ; Maffei and 
Passeri that they were statutes or donations to the temple of 
Jupiter. In the opinion of Lanzi the inscriptions related solely to 
the sacrificial rites of the various towns of Umbria, and are the 
fragments of what the ancients fontijicahs ei rituales Uhri, an 

opinion in which most subsequent antiquaries have been disposed to 
concur. 
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There was a particular order of priests, named f mires atherU or 
aOieriates, who 'were bound to perform the ceremonies prescribed 
by this ritiiaL These priests belonged to a tribe named Ikuvina, 
wliieli afierrvards formed an alliance with Some. Some of these 
priests are mentioned in the inscriptions, as 'well as many towns of 
that part of Italy, and also several familie>s knowm hy historicjd 
records. Some names of local deities are also found in them. Then 
follow the formulas of prayers which were to precede the sacrilices, 
the designation of the animals and fruits to be oiFered in the sacai- 
dees, the indication of the parts of the victims coiisecrated to the 
gods, directions wdtli regard to the dressing of the meats ; lastly, the 
rites which were to follow the sacrifice. 

In order to give an idea of Lnnzi’s method of interpretation, ive 
shall cite here a single passage, and we have chose u one of thu^o in. 
wliieli the celebrated interpreter had to supply a lesser iiiiinljer of 
letters and words; they arc the lines 28, 20, oO of the first and 
second table, according to Dempster. The reader must rocollcct 
that these lines here given from loft, to right are in tlie original 
Etruscan characters traced from right to left. Lanzi's Latin veivion 
is placed beneath each word in order to show the corresponding 
words in both languages : 


IVIKA 


MER31JVA 


IT VI IK LM 


jecora (MYipia (femora) oviiim 

‘ TI-irATEUSTE : ATHEEIE : 


fratribiis 
Eli KVA SATIS 
vaclatis 

TEEiTIIIElt 
ti'ibn pro 


Atheriatibiis 

TUTATES 

tota 

IIUYIKA 

jovina 


GABJinJ 

hal^oto a 
.AIITJSPEH 
pro 

nUVIKA : 

jovina 

: SAIKllE. 

, sacrum. 


It will be observed here that the principal analogies of the Er.'u.s- 
can words are 'v^fitli the Latin, and that in tins passag'c Lanzi Imd 
recourse to but one Greek word, but he is rarely so moderate in 
deriving assistance from that language. Lepsiiis’ opinion on the 
Latin inscription wo shall notice fiirther on. 

The inscription of Perugia occupies two sides of Iho cippu.*^. and 
the letters are coloured rod. M, Vermiglioli conjectures lliut it 
relates to agrarian matters, to rural laws, and to ilio limitation of 
lands. This learned scholar has undertaken a eonjcerural intm'- 
pretation, according to the principles laid down ujicl praclisci] hy 
Lanzi. He has analyzed the inscription word by word, and has 
recognised some names of persons and of places, as proved hy tioum 
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funereal inscriptioiLS, and lias sought to interpret others hy analogous 
wo rds, ill Greek, or Latin. ^ ' 

Opposite opinions on the interpretation of the Etruscan language 
and inscriptions are held hy some of the most celebrated German 
writers. “ Disgusted (we here quote Bunsen’s words) with the un- 
scrupulous and rambling method of LanzI and his followers, who 
had ransacked the Greek dictionaiy and drawn largely upon their 
owui i inaginations and the credulity of their readers, in order to 
make the Etruscan language, what its alphabet evidently is, an 
archaic form of the Hellenic, Niebuhr maintained that the 
Etruscan was a purely barbarous language; that it was wholly 
distinct from the other more or less Latinizing tongues of Italy 
proper, of the Apennines, and even of the Alps; that the niling 
nations of Etruria came from the north ; and that the roots of the 
language must be looked for in R^etia.” This verdict of Kiebuhr 
is however shaken by the researches of J3r. Ereiind, who, after 
travelling through the coiintiy (Tyrol, or the Grisons) supposed to 
be the original home of the Easenas or Etruscans, and after having 
studied the language of the district, lays down as the result of his 
researches that the statement of Pliny is more prohable, that the 
Ri'eti are the descendants of the Etruscans, who were expelled by the 
Gauls, and migrated thither under the command of their chief 
Rmtius, the open Alpine side valleys on the north of the wide plains 
of Tipper Italy ohering themselves as places of refuge to the con- 
quered and dis]iossessod Etruscans. There is also a remarkable 
tradition in the Grisons of the immigration of thcEtiiiseans into the 
country. 


* Sir 'William Betliam lias founded a fanciful theory on these two inscriptions, 
tliat, from the identity of the Etriisean with the Celtic (as he proves), tlie Etruscans 
wore Celts, and that both were Phoenicians. The inscriptions, according to him, 
relate in ‘Etrusco-rhosiiician, or Iberno-Celtic, the night voyage of the P}ia3uioIans 
or Etruscans io Came, in Ireland (Cariisore Point, county TVicldow). The follow- 
ing affimis an example of his comparison of texts : 


Etruscan. 
PUNE 
CAU NB 
S PE TUB I B 
AT I I EU I E 
A III E GA TE 


Irish, 

PUNE 
GAB NA ■ 

IS BE TUB I E 
AT I I Eii I B 
ABI E CA TA 


Literal. 

Phoenician 
to Oarne 

it is night voyage in from 
also in knowledgfj groat in it 
tlie being away how it is 


NA BA G LU M, NA BA AO LU AM. the going hy water on the ocean. 

Free translation : 

0 Plicenieiany, this communicates the excellent knowledge in what mannoa' tiic* 
waters of the ocean were passed over in the night voyage to Came. 
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Bunsen adopts Niebuhr's view of the Eoetian origin of the Etrus- 
cans, and advances the theory that the Etruscan bears strong inai’ks 
of a mixed language, from the circumstance of such grammatical 
forms as have been ascertained being evidently analogous to what 
we know of Indo-Germanic flexions, whereas the greater part of the 
words which occur in the inscriptions prove most heterogeneous. 
On the other hand, the Tyrrhenic glosses in Hesy chins, and the in- 
scription found about 1886 at Agyila, contain words much more 
akin to the Grcco-Latin stock. A mixed language of this kind 
would be the natural consequence of a non-Italic tribe having taken 
possession of Tyrrhenia or the Mediterranean part of Central Italy, 
subdued the Italic indigenous population, and finally adopted their 
language, as the Normfin conquerors did that of the Saxon, or the 
Arabs that of Persia. The intrinsic nature of the language, as we 
find it on the monuments, leads also to the conclusion that the 
Greek words were a foreign element, received but not understood. 
Making every allowance for a diflerent system of vocalization, such 
changes as Pultuke for Polynikcs,* Akhmiem for Agamemnon, are 
unmistakahly barbarous, and betray an absolute ignorance of the 
elements of which the Greek name is composed. 

In the opinion of Miiller, the Etruscans were a race which, 
judging from the evidence of the language, was originally very 
foreign to the Grecian, but nevertheless had adopted more of the 
Hellenic civilization and art than any other race not of the Greek 
family, in these early times. The principal reason, according to 
him, is probably furnished by the colony of the Pelasgo-Tyrrhe- 
nians, which was driven from Southern Lydia, and established 
itself chiefly around Cmre (Agyila) and Tarquinii. The latter 
city maintained for a while the dignity of a leading member 
among the confederate cities of Etruria, and always remained 
the chief point from which Greek civilization radiated over the rest 
of the country. 

It is not compatible with the object of this short treatise to notice 
more fully the different aIcws of these authors. now return to 
our subject. 

Votive inscriptions and others, which are found on vases, seals, 
pedestals, small statues, utensils, are in genei’al very short. Small 
statues seldom bear inscriptions, the attributes and symbols which 
they present being enough to characterise them. Small figures of 
animals, pigs, wolves and even chiinasrm, bear a short inscription, 
which is usually the name of a divinity to which ihe figure was 

* Hero Bunsen is incorreet. Pultuke is the Etruscan form of “ Pollux/’ not of 
Pulynikes. 
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dedicated, or the name of tlie person who made an offering of it, 
and this inscription is almost always written on a part of the body 
of the figure. Inscriptions of this latter kind are formulae frequently 
foTiiid repeated on monuments. The most nsnal are the following : 
MI : CANA has given me (on the most ancient monnments) ; TECE, 
for the Greek iOgKe^ has 'placed^ lias dedicated; TUEUGE, TUECE, 
has giveny has dedicated^ the most common formula ; PHLEEES, gift, 
consecration. SUTIII, SUTHIL from ^(arrjpia, for the safety of or 
for. Some names of divinities have been also recognised in these 
inscriptions, the names of which will be found in the portion on 
the mythology of sctilptnre. Other inscriptions, not funereal, are 
connected with the domestic customs of the Etrascans: they wrote 
on the principal door of their house AESE YEESE, which was an 
invocation against fire, these two words meaning, according to 
Sextus, averte ignem. In the fields, cippi bore these words : MAEE 
HUE IE, to liars Terminalis. On altars, candelehra, &c., we find 
engraved the nomen and prenomen of the person who offered them 
to the gods with or without the formula MI CANA. The names of 
magistrates, families, places, religious colleges, have been recog- 
nised in the votive inscriptions. The inscription on the statue of 
bronze of the orator in the Florentine Gallery, informs us that it 
was erected in honour of Aulus Metellus, son of Yelius, by a lady 
of the family of Yesius. 

Etruscan funereal inscriptions are the most numerous. They are 
found, inscribed or engraved, on isolated stones, on cinerary urns, 
on has reliefs painted or sculptured, on small columns, on bricks or 
plaques of metal, on tombs, sepulchral chambers, or buried in the 
ground. Sometimes the letters engraved on stone have been after- 
wards coloured red. The inscriptions on urns bearing bas reliefs 
have rarely any connection with the subject of the sculpture ; for 
the same sculptured figures are repeated on several urns, each of 
which bears a different inscription. It is simply relative to the 
deceased, of whom it contains the nomen and prenomen ; a cognomen, 
is sometimes, but very rarely, found. The name of the father is 
given, and that of the mother after that of the fiitlier, following a 
custom evidently derived from the East, as it was not practised by 
the Greeks and Eomans. The singular custom of tracing descent 
by the maternal line was peculiar to the Lycians, This custom 
was retained even under Eoman domination, for some sarcophagi 
bear similar epitaphs in Ijatin, with affixed to the mother’s 

name in the gehitive or ablative. To the woman’s name was added 
the name of her husband or of the family to which she was allied. 
A funereal inscription was sometimes terminated by the indication 

2 B 
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of tlie age of tlie deceased, but of this there ar^ 

Etruscan funereal inscriptions are remarkable for their extreme 
simplicity as well as for their briefness. Proper names in the 
inscriptions are usually in the nominative ease, sometimes in the 
genitive^ and then they are preceded by the iiionosy liable MI, I 
am, as MI LAETHIAS, sum Larthias, I am (the tomb) of Larthia. 
If the insoription presents only the name of the deceased without 
his prenomen, this is an indication that the monument is of great 
antiquity, if the form of the letters confirm it, or that it is of a 
person of very little importance. 

Proper names and finnily names are numerous, and the greater 
number have passed to the Eomans. They are sometimes abridged, 
but have the usual terminations, E for the name of men, A for those 
of women; S, at the end of a name, is the genitive termination. 
The termination AL was employed as a designation of descent, 
frequently of descent from the mother : as GAINAL, which on a 
bilingual inscription of Chinsi is translated by OAINNIA NATUS. 
The termination sa, in the name of women, was used to indicate 
the clan into which they have married — LEONESA denotes the 
spouse of a Licinius; CLAN, with the inflection clcmsi, means son, 
SEC. daughter. Proper names are formed after the general Italian 
system. The frequent gentile termination ENAS or ENA, recurs 
in the termination ENUS, which is of frequent occurrence in Italian 
clan names. Thus the Etruscan names Vicenna and Spurmna cor-' 
respond closely to the Homan Vibius or Yibieinis, and Spurius. 
The age of the deceased is sometimes indicated in funereal inscrip- 
tions, and the numeral signs are preceded by the words EIL, 
AYIL, AYILS, AIVIL, which Lanzi considei-s as analogous to the 
Latin mvum, from which is derived oevitas in the ancient Latin, 
and subsequently cetas. Some translate these two words PJL 
AYIL viscit aniios. Some words, which seem to have no con- 
nection with the names of the deceased, ai'e frequently found 
repeated on several inscriptions, such as LEINE, TULA.E, or 
THILAE. The first is considered to be a kind of acclamation 
or wish, analogous to the Latin word lenis and Uniter, and cor- 
responding with the common Latin formula, SIT TIBI TEEEA 
LEVIS. The other two words are supposed to be applied to the 
urn, or whatever enclosed the ashes of the deceased, the oUa or 
ollarium of the Eomans. Another word, ECASUTIIINESL, the 
recurrence of which on tombs shows it to be a formula, has given 
rise to much conjecture. Professor Migliarini connects it with 
analogous Latin formulas ecce situs, or Uc situs esL 

Wo now give a few of the most celebrated Etruscan funereal 
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iiiscri2')tio]is, as examples. The reader must remember that iJio 
original Etruscan inscriptions read from right to left. 

In the tomh of tJie Tarquinii, Oerveti'L 
AYLE : TAEOHA^AS : LAETHAL : CLAN 


TARQtJINIiB 


LARTHI^l ISTATA 


In the tomb of the Volumniiy Perugia, 

EVP , : . YELTMNA : AY : .CAPHATIAL 


VOLOMNIVS 


CAPHATIA NATOS 


With the corresponding Latin inscri|)tion. 
P. YOLYMNIUa A. E. YIOLENS 
CAEATIA. NATES 


THEPHEI : YELIMNAS : TAEGHIS : ' CLAN 

TIBEEIUS VOLUMXliE TARQUINII FTLIUS 

AYLE : YELIMNAS : THEPHEISA : NYPIIEYNAL : CLAN 


volomn:le 


TIBEEII CONJUX 


NUFRUNA NATA 


LAETH : YELIMNAS : AYLES 

LABS 70 LUMNI.E AVLI (filitis) 


AENTH 


YELIMNAS 

yOLUMNLE 


AYLES 

AULI (filins) 


Bilingual sepulchral inscription on a slab in the Miiseo Paolozzi^ GhmsL 
Etrnscam Latin. 

^ YL. ALPHNI. NVVI ■ C. ALEIYS. A. F. 

OAINAL CAINNIA, NATYB. 

In the deposiio delle Monache, Chiusi, 

AENTH : GAYLE : YIPINA 


In the deposito del Granduca, Ghiim. 

AY : PYESNA : PEEIS PYMPYAL 

iXJLUS PORSENNA PERI FILIUS POMPEIA NATUS 


PEPNA : EYIPHE 


PERPBNNA 


: AETHAL : 

ARXTNTIA NATVS 


AFILS 


XYIII 


j 
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Roman. 

Thf most ancient Eoman inscriptions date from the first centnries 
A tiiCT are vei-y rare. The following conclusions may be 

i W ion : 1- -rloot tho to, L.«n o,pl.o« 

"pLd of »«.n lottom don. like to, of 

,ha, ot to 2. Thai to form, of to lotlois of ihoso 

ToMninii anjlo ha-., tmghf 4ho Etosoans alphabottoal miBng , 
IS™ n Tarqninto Bison. » »pposod to lave .nttod.ood ,bo» 

1» il E.l,.bont600 ..a f “SS D 

tradition that the Latin letters were derived from the Gieeh. Di. 
Mommsen is of opinion that the derivation of the Latin alphabe , 
from that of the Cuimean and Sicilian Greeks is quite evident as 
h evhiWts exactly the signs and forms which were used by the 
Clialcidic and Doric colonies of Italy and Sicily; and, he adts i 
is even very probable that the Latins did not receive the alphabet 
once for all, Vs was the case in Etruria, but in consequence of then 
Iivel3^nteroours6 with Sicily kept pace for a considerable period 
with the alphabet in use there, and followed its vaiiations. _ 
most striking improvement upon the Greek system 6. ieoted in the 
Eoman alphabet was the complete elimination ® 

oharaotersShereby forming a most stnotly literal alphabet. 
the sound of PH, represented by the Greeks ©, was exhibited by 
two distinct letters, which were available in their separate ferm foi 
many other combinations. The same may be said of the v, Pb, 
the X CH, and other characters of the Greeks. In the ea,ly 
Eoman inscriptions, the characters used being few the same letter 
reprosontod ditTerent sounds. 0 was employed at the «ame time fo 
ft 0 and for X, as aena for aqm; cotidie for qiiotidie, faatfoi jiut ; 

?„?fS aW e C ™ to, Tb. tort 

vowels were frequently omitted, as lebro for lebero (libero), hue for 
bone krus for earns, cante for canete, poolum for poeiilimi ; i was also 
frequently suppressed, and are was written for aries, evemt insiead 
oiLml. The dipthong ei for i frequently occurs in proper names, 
and in words terminating in that vowel, as Oapeius for Gcqnus, mei 
for vertiiti, MN S -were soraetiines also omitted even in the middio 
of words, as Poqjeius for Pompshis, cosol, cesor, for consol, censor. 
The long vowels were represented by double short vowels, as 
feelix for folix, jms for jus. The conjunction of two consonants 
was prevented by the introduction of a vowel between them, as in 
' aucetum smistenm, nederi, in lien of auctmn, shiistrum, and main. 
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And the conjunction of two Yowels, by the insertion of D, as 
mtedao. for cmtehac, and this took place occasionally oven between 
two words, whence we have med^ aliod, markl for we, alto, mari, when 
these words were followed by a vowel. The aspirate II is rarely 
found on the most ancient inscriptions, it came into general use 
after the 7th century of Home, when its use was carried to excess ; it 
is found in the epitaph of Lncixis, son of L. Scipio Barba tus, w^ho was 
consul in the year 259 b.c. P was a comparatively late addition. Q 
was originally represented by a double letter, OY, it is found for 
the first time in the inscription on the tomb of Scipio Barbatns. 
Y and Z were first adopted from the Greeks in the time of Augustus, 
before which they wrote CS, GS, SS for Z, and I for Y. X which 
was originally written CS, as macsimiis, instead of maxim ns, was 
added about the same period. It is fonnd in the Bniliaii Colnmn, 
but according to Ciaceoniiis, the inscription is not the original one, 
the orthography being too iiiodern. The P or -^Eolic digamraa was 
sometimes used to express the sound of the consonant V, as POT VM, 
PIBGO for votmn, virgo. The Latin, in ancient times, had no sound 
for the Y, but that of a vowel : they supplied the Greek Y by their 
Y, wdien they wrote Greek words in Latin characters. The conso- 
nant Y was the AS olio digamma, and answered in power to the 
Phoenician raw. 

The most ancient inscriptions of the Eomans, those from which 
wo can deduce the history of the variations of their written and 
spoken language, are 1. The hymn ofthePratres Arvales. It is 
preserved, in an inscription, which was written in the first year of 
the Emperor Elagabaliis (a.d. 218) wdiowas elected a member of the 
College of the Praties Arvales. This inscription contains the hymn, 
which appears to have been sung at their festivals from the most ancient 
times. It was found in digging for the foundations of the Sacristy 
of St. Peter’s, at Eome, where a leaden copy of the inscription may 
still be seen, the original, according to Eitschel, being hidden away 
or, very probably, lost. A facsimile of the inscription will bo found 
in EitschoFs “ Priscm Latinitatis Monumenta Epigrafica.” The 
following passage from this ancient hymn we give as an example 
of the ancient Latin, and its ancient orthography: — EXOB LA- 
SES lYYATE KEVELYEEYEMAEMAESIXINCYEEEEE IX 
PLEOEES SATYE PV PERE MAES LIMEN SALI STA BEE- 
BEE SEMYKIS ALTEENIS ADYOCAPJT COXCTOS E^'OS 
MAEMOE lYYATO TEYMPE.— Enos, Eases, Juvatel Novo lue 
riio, Marmar, Sins, incniTore in pleores ; Satur fu, fere Illni’s ! limen 
sail! Sta! borber! Senumis alternis advocapit conctosi Enos, 
Marmar, Jnvate 1 Triumpo ! . This dance-chant of the Arval brethren 
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in Ixonour of Mars, probably composed to be sung in alternate pjarts, 
is thus arranged by Dr. Mommsen : 

Nos, Lares, juvate 

Ne luem riiem (ruinam) mamers, sinas ineurrere in 
plures! 

Satur este, fere Mars. 

To the I 

individual [ In limen insili ! sta ! verbera (limeii ?) 
brethren j 

Xo all the i g< 3 j 2 iones alterni advocate ciinctos. 
brethren J 

To the God | Nos, Mamers, juvate 1 
To the I 

individual | Tripudia 1 
brethren j 

The Latin of this chant, and of kindred fragments of the Saliaii 
song, Dr. Mommsen remarks, which were regarded even by philolo'- 
gists.of the Augustan age as the oldest documents of their mother 
tongue, is related to the Latin of the Twelve Tables somewhat 
as the language of the Nibelungen is related to the language of 
Luther. ■ 

2. The inscription on the Duilian Column erected by C. Duilius 
after his first naval victory over the Carthaginians u.c. 493 (261 b.c.). 
It is now in the museum of the capitol. In the opinion of P. Oiacco- 
nus it is not that which was erected in the time of Duilius, as the 
carving of the letters is too good for those rude times, and the ortho- 
graphy of some of the words is too modern. The original inscrip- 
tion, defaced by time, is supposed to have been replaced by this copy 
in the reign of Claudius. At the end we give the inscription as it 
is now, with the restoration of the entire inscription by Ciacconus. 

3. The inscription on the Sarcophagus of L. Scijfio Barbatus, 
great-grandfather of Scipio Africanus, who was consul u.c. 466 
(298 B.O.). It was found in the tomb of the Scipios, which was dis- 
covered in 1780. It is now in the Vatican. A number of other 
inscriptions in the same tomb belonging to the Scipio family, exhi- 
bit the state of the Homan alphabet and Latin orthography during 
the fifth and sixth centuries of Pome. 

4. The Latin tablets of Eugubium. The date of vrhich Lanzi 
brings down as low as the seventh century of Home. Dr. Aiifrecht 
considers them to be of the sixth century, two centuries later than 


To the Gods 
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tlie Umbrian tablets. Dr. Lepsins, of Berlin, struck by the assertion 
of Lanzi that the language of the tables is full of archaisms, and bears 
great affinity to the Etrii>sGan dialect, visited Gubbio for the purpose 
of examining them as philological illustrations of the formation of 
Latin. Erom a careful comparison of these tablets he arrives at the 
conclusion, now universally admitted, that the Latin language, both 
among the people of Italy generally and among the LTmbii, was much 
more recent than the Etruscan, and that the Etruscan literature was 
common to the Umbri. He might also have added that these inscrip- 
tions leave little doubt that the Latin language was inainly derived 
from the Umbrian. The tables present, moreover, many peculiarities 
deserving the attention of the archaaologist. The linos, like the 
Etruscan and other ancient languages, run from right to left; the 
letters show that there is little difference between the Umbrian 
character, and that form of ancient Greek which we call Pelasgic.^ 
The Umbrian inscriptions of the Eiigubian tablets are highly inte- 
resting to the philological student ; the letter 0 is used in place of V ; 
G, a letter supposed to have been unknown B.c, 353, is also to be 
recognised : ph' (jrvp) is used for fire, pmi for bread, and vinu for wine. 
Niebuhr supposed the Latin to have been a mixed language, possess- 
ing a Greek element imported by the Palasgi, and another originally 
Italic tribe. He supported this assertion by a very acute and essen- 
tially true observation. He remarks that, whereas the words belong- 
ing to the sphere of peaceable rural life agree in Greek and Latin, 
the Latin expressions for everything belonging to warfare, arms, 
and hunting, have no words corresponding to them in Greek. 

We might point out here other monuments not less useful for the 
study of Roman paleography, hut the examples we have here given 
will be sufficient for our purpose in this concise treatise, 

Eoman inscriptions become less rare during the seventh and 
following centuries of Rome, according as they approach the time of 
the emperors. Inscriptions are common enough during the period 
of the emperors. Inscribed monuments of tliis period are found, not 
only in Italy, but also in Prance, Spain, Germany, and England ; as 
Gibbon remarks, if all our historians were lost, inscriptions would 
be suffiGient to record the travels of Hadrian. These inscriptions 
ought to be carefully collected, a>s their interpretation frequently 
throws some important lights on the history and customs of nations. 
Tlie text of these inscriptions is connected either with the worship 
of the gods, the ceremonies of religion, with history, as they con- 
tain public acts, the names of priests and magistrates, indications of 
epochs and of places, facts of general importance, such as the con- 
Murray’s Central Italy. 
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strtLction and dedication of public buildings, lionoiirs decreed to 
citizens. Funereal inscriptions are the most numerous, and the most 
fre<|^nently found in many countries. Altars, statues, temples, were 
dedicated to the gods by inscriptions ; vows were made to them, the 
accomplishment of which was acknowledged by an insoription on 
the object itself which had been vowed to them. The names and 
surnames of the gods are usually in the first lines of the inscription 
in the dative case, as TOYI SEBENO, MARTI AVGVSTO. Then 
follows the name of the person who dedicated, and this name is 
followed by the titles and qualities of the devotee, and sometimes by 
the motives of the vow, and its accomplishment (veto suscepto), and 
by the formula EX. YOTO, which indicates the object of the monu- 
ment. This formula is also frequently expressed by EX YOTO. 
S. L. M. or Y. S. L. M. votum solvit libens merito; or again ET 
YOYERAT. I). D. ut voverat dedit, dedicavit. If the inscription is 
terminated by the word, SACRUM, or a simple S, which is its abbre- 
viated form, it is not the result of a vow, bat only proceeding from the 
piety of the person at whose cost it was erected. 

Among religious inscriptions we must also class the acts of the 
colleges of priests, sacrifices, such as the taurobolia (the sacrifice of 
a bull), suovetaurilia (the sacrifice of a pig, a sheep, and a bull). 
Their object always was the health 6f the emperor, or his success in 
some difficult undertaking. The insoription names the person at 
whose cost the sacrifice was performed, the magistrate wUo presided, 
the priest who made the invocation, the singers, the flute-player, 
the decorator, and the indication of the date terminates it. 

Historical inscriptions comprise the Senatus consul ti, plebisciti, 
the decrees, letters, and addresses of the civil colleges of the em- 
perors, agreements with regard to hosj^itality, clientela, and patron- 
age between towns, colonies, iminicipi, or corporations, and between 
citizens, military commissions, and ail which concerns civil and po- 
litical rights. In the same class may be comprised the inscri|)tions 
on public monuments, buildings, which usually indicate the date of 
the construction of the buildings, the object proposed, at whose cost 
it- was built, and sometimes also the partial repairs rendered neces- 
sary by decay. Such are the inscriptions which are read on arches of 
triumph, columns, theatres, amphitheatres, basilicm, on baths, bridges, 
aqueducts, gates, walls of towns, and on milliary columns, which 
mark the distances on public roads. These columns usually present 
only the names, titles, and surnames (in the ablative if the nomina- 
tive is not expressed) of the emperor in whose reign the road was 
constructed or repaired, followed by the indication of the number 
oi thousand Roman paces from the place which has been taken as a 
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point of departure. The name of this place is generally found on 
the column. (See page 52.) 

In these inscriptions, as in all those which belong to the class of 
historical monuments, the abbreviations are the portion which 
usually present the greatest difficulty in their interpretation. The 
titles of the emperors are sometimes very numerous, and those of the 
magistrates are almost always indicated by the single initial letter of 
the word, blot to enter too much at lengthen the usual method 
of interpretation, we shall here cite an example, as in all teaching 
examples are better than rules. In the following inscription, dis- 
covered at l^arboime, we shall find almost all the formula relative 
to the titles of the Eoman emperors :----IMP. CAES AEI. I)IVI. 
AKTONINL PII. FIL. DIVI. IIADRIANI.' NEPOTI. DIVI. 
TPAJAM. PAETHICI. PEONEPOTI. DIYI. NEEYAE. ABNE- 
POTL L. AYEELIO. YEEO. AYG. AEMENI AGO. PONT. 
MAXIM. TRIBYNIC. POTESTAT. IIII. ■ IMP. II. COS. II. 
PROCOS. DECYMANI. NARBONENSES. ■ 

This inscription has few abbreviations, but the nearly complete 
words will be of great assistance in recognising them more easily in 
inscriptions where they will be found more abridged. In every 
case w© should endeavour to comprehend the construction of the 
sentence, by taking as a guide the verb, if it is expressed, or the 
cases of the names, if they are understood. The following is the 
grammatical construction of the sentence in this inscription ~ 
Decumani Xarbonenses (didicaverunt hoc monumentum) imperatori 
Cassari Lucio Aurelio Yero Augusto Armeniaco, pontifici Maximo 
(ox) trihunicia potestate quartum, impemtori secundum, consuli 
secundum, proconsuli ; filio divi Antonini Pii, nepoti divi Iladriani, 
pronepoti divi Trajani Parthici abnepoti divi Nervm. 

It may be thus translated : — “ The d ecu mans of Narbonno (have 
dedicated this monument) to the Emperor Ccesar Lucius Aurelius 
Yerus Augustus Arineniacus, chief pontiff, exercising the tri- 
bunicial power for the foiirth time, emperor for the second time, 
consul for the second time, proconsul ; son of the divine Antoninus 
Pius, grandson of the divine Hadrian, great-grandson of the divine 
Trajan, surnamed the Parthian, great-great-grandson of the divine 
Kerva.” Yvo may remark in this inscription — 1. The words 
decuiaani Narboiieiises, as a geographical indication. 2. The titles, 
prenomina, and names of the emperor to whom the monument is 
dedicated, Lucius Aurelius Yems Augustus, at first the colleague 
and afterwards the successor of Marcus Aurelius. 3. The surname of 
Arineniacus, because ho made war in Syria and in Armenia. 4. The 
title of chief pontiff, common to all the emperors, who combined 
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in their persons priestly and imperial authority. 5. The fourth 
trihimeship, the emperors assuming also the office of tribune, which 
was renewed every year, and as the emperors renewed this office of 
tribune from the first year of their accession, the indication of the 
number of the tribuneship is also the indication of the years of the 
emperor’s reign ; the inscription of Narbonne is therefore of the fourth 
year of the reign of Lucius Verus, and of the year 164 A.n., L. ¥erus 
having been associated in empire by M. Aurelius in the month of 
Blarch, 161 a.d. 6. The words emperor for the second time. This title 
of emperor followed by a number must not be confounded wdth the 
same title in the beginning of the sentence, where it is indicative 
of his sovereign power ; here it relates to two victories gained by 
the emperor, and was decreed by the army twdee. 7. The words 
consul for the second time; the emperors were sometimes consuls 
before their accession to the throne, and also during their reign. 
8. The title of proconsul which he assumed with all the others. 9. The 
words son, grandson, great-grandson, and great-great-grandson, 
which indicate his real or adopted genealogy, each of his predeces- 
sors being styled DIVUS, a title which w^as given to the emperors 
only after their death. The successive examination of the words 
of this inscription thus leads one to recognise the subject, the 
period, its authors, and the emperor who was the object of it. For 
this kind of monument it is extreme^ useful to become familiar 
with the text of imperial legends, in which the prenomina, sur- 
names, titles, and qualities of the emperors are usually written in 
an abbreviated form. 

With regard to the precise date of an historical or any other in- 
scription, it may be deduced from indications analogous to those we 
have just remarked. 1. By the number of the tribimeships of an 
emperor, which invariablj" answers to the number of the years of his 
reign, counted from the year of his accession. 2. Sometimes by 
the consulships, but the consulships were not borne year after year 
by the same person ; and thus an emperor may have been only once 
or twice consul, though he may have reached the fourth or tenth 
year of his reign. In this case, and if the number of tribuneships 
is not expressed, attention ought to be directed to some other event 
of the reign given in the inscription, either to the very number of 
the consulships, for it is certain that the inscription could not be 
anterior to the year in which the emperor exercised the last consul- 
ship mentioned in the inscription ; or to the surnames derived from 
his victories, for the time in which he obtained them is recorded in 
history. 3. By the means of the date itself of the monument 
expressed by the names of the consuls in office, as : T. SEXTiO. 
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LATERANO L OUSPIO. RUEINO. COS.— Tito ^Sextio Laterano, 
Lucio Ciispio Rufino consulibiis. It may be seen by tlie list of tbo 
Roman consuls, given by cbroiiologists, that Titus Sextius Lateranus 
and Lucius Cuspius Rufinus were consuls in tlie year 197 a.d. 4. If 
all other indications fail, particular attention should be given to the 
form of the titles and to the orthography of the words. 

Among historical inscriptions the fasti consular es or Capitoline 
marbles may be considered first in importance. They contain a list of 
the consuls and all public officers fi*om xj.c. 272 to the reign of Augus- 
tus. After the year 610, the account is not kept so accurate as before. 
Only one tribune of the people is named out of the ten, and several 
other magistrates are omitted. These inscriptions were found in 
1545, in the Forum not far from the Church of Santa Maria Libera- 
trice. They are in several fragments and sadly mutilated, but are 
very legible. They were collected and arranged under the inspection 
of Cardinal Farnese, and deposited in the Capitol. Another portion 
was found in 1815, which supplies some names which were not 
known before. A facsimile of these was published by Borghesi, 
with learned illustrations. In the fire which consumed the Capitol 
in the time of Yitellius, all the records preserved there were burnt. 
Vespasian, who rebuilt the temple, had the loss repaired by copies 
from the most authentic documents ; and it is not improbable that 
these fragments are of that date. Another inscription of historical 
importance is the Kalendarium Prmnestinum, or Fasti Yerriani, an 
inscription, according to Suetonius, set up by Yerrius Flaccus, at 
Rrmneste, arranged by himself, and engraved on marble slabs. 
Fragments of the marble slabs of this ancient calendar were found 
near Palestrina by an Italian antiquary, Foggini. The months of 
January, March, April, and December, were recovered by him. They 
contain information concerning the festivals, and a careful detail of 
the honours bestowed upon, and the triumphs achieved by, Julius, 
Augustus, and Tiberius. 

Another important inscription presents us with one of the most 
interesting records of antiquit}^ The celebrated 3Ioniimcnimn 
Ancyranmn, which may still be read on the portico of a temple at 
Ancyra, in Galatia, is a Latin inscription in parallel columns, 
covering the walls of the pronaos, or exterior porch of a temple of 
Augustus at Ancyra. It attests the energy, sagacity and fortune 
of the second Caesar in a detailed register of all his public under- 
takings through a period of fifty-eight years. Commencing with 
his nineteenth year, it bears witness to his filial piety in prosecuting 
his father’s murderers ; it touches lightly on the proscriptions, and 
vaunts the unanimity of all good citizens in his favour, when 
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500,000 Eomans arrayed themselves under the banner of the 
triumvir. It records his assignments of lands to the veterans, and 
the triumphs and ovations decreed him by the senate. It signalises 
his prudence in civil affairs, in revising the senate, in multiplying 
the patricians, and in thrice performing the lustrum of the people. 
It enumerates the magistracies and priesthoods conferred upon him 
and boasts of his three times closing the temple of Janus. His 
liberality is commemorated in his various largesses both of corn and 
money, and the contributions he made from his private treasures to 
relieve the burdens of his subjects. His magnificence is made to 
appear in the temples and public structures he built or caused to be 
built; in liis halls and forums, his colonnades and aqueducts ; nor 
less in the glorious spectacles he exhibited, and the iiiultitude of 
beasts he hunted in the circus. The patriotism of Octavius shone 
conspicuously in the overthrow of the pirate Sextus, with his crew 
of fugitive slaves. Italy, it was added, swore allegiance to him of 
her own accord, and every province in succession followed her 
example. Under his aus|)ices the empire had reached the Elbe, a 
Eoman fleet had navigated the Northern Ocean, the Eannonians 
and Illyrians had been reduced, the Ginihric Chersonese had sought 
his friendship and alliance. No nation had been attacked by him 
without provocation. He had added Egypt to the dominions of 
Eome; Armenia, with dignified moderation, he had refrained from 
adding. He had planted Eoman colonies in every province. 
He had recovered from the Parthians the captured standards of 
Orassus. For ail these merits, and others not less particularly 
enumerated, he had been honoured with the laurel wreath and the 
civic crown; he had received from the senate the title of Augustus, 
and been hailed by acclamation as father of his couiitry. 

This record purports to be a copy from the original statement 
of Augustus himself, engraved on two brazen pillars, at Eome : — 
“ Eeniiii gestarum divi August! .... exemplar subjectiim.” 
It runs throughout in the first person: “ Annos undeviginti natus 
exercitum private consilio et privata impensa comparavi,” etc. 

It was first copied by Bushequius, in 1544, and has been trans- 
cribed often since. The traces of the letters have become feinter, 
but the greater care of recent explorers has more than balanced 
this misfortune. In the present century fragments of the Greek 
text of the same inscription have been discovered at Apollonia in 
Pisidia, wEich have served to supply some defects and verify some 
corrections.'^ 

Funereal inscriptions are the most commonly found in all 
Merivale, “ The Komans nmler the Empire,” voL iv. p. 359. 
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countries nndor the Roman domaination. They are specially 
characterized hy their first words and sigla D M. Diis Manibns 
Sacrum, QVIETI, or MEMORIAE AETERNAE, or PER PETVAE , 
the»se invocations are then followed hy the names of the deceased in 
the geni live. Sometimes their names are in the dative or nominative, 
the invocation to the ‘Gods manes’ is then unconnected with the rest 
of the sentence. Examples of these styles of inscriptions are found 
in the following taken from urns in the -British Museum : ■ 


D M 

SEEYLLIAE ZOSIMEM 
QVAE VIXIT ANN XXVI 
BENE MEEEN FECIT 
PEOSDECIVS EILIYS 


.-BIS. MAX 
-COMI^ ET 
AYETOLA .... PAEENTES 
INEELICISSIMI 
LICINIO SYOOESSO 
. Y.A. XIIL MXI) XJX 


Frequently the inscription begins with the names in the nominative, 
it is then a or indication of the person buried in the tomb 

to wliicli the cippiis or marble tablet belongs. To the iiaines of the 
deceased a, re added his civil or military titles, if he had any during 
his lifetime, liis age, and the names, qualities and relationship of the 
persons who consecrated the monument ; if the deceased was a 
Roman citizen, the name of the tribe in which he was enrolled pre- 
cedes Ms surname. It sometimes happened on the death of a head 
of a family that the surviving members, in consecrating the tomb to 
him, destined it also f(.)r themselves, and took care to mention it in 
the inscription. A few examples will illustrate these rules. The 
following is an inscription found at.. Lyons,:—-!). M. AEMILI 
VENVSTI MIL, LEG. XXX. Y. P. E* INTEEEECTI. AEMILI 
GAIYS ET YENYSTA EIL. .ET.' AEMILI A. APRODISIA. 
LIBERTA. MATER EOEYM. INPELlGiaSIMA. PONENBYM. 
CVRAVERVNT. ET SIBL VIYI. EECEE. ET. SYB ASCIA 
DEDICAYEE. ADITYS. LIBER EXOEPTYS. EST. LIBRAEIYS 
EJYSI). LEG. The names of .Xlmilius being here in the genitive 
■we must read Diis manibus -Xlmiiii Yenustij- Ihe six abridged 
words or sigla which follow indicate the profession of iEmilius ; and 
are to l>o read thus: miliils legionis tricesmm metrids ]gicB f die is, and 
wo learn that h© was a soldier of the 30th legion, surnamed the 
victorious, the pious, the happy ; and the, word inforsns us 

that lie was killed in 1he service. The nominatives Gains and 
Yenusta show tliat another sentence commences. All -fbUowing the 
word mterfeeti may ho construed i}ms lESmiUus et YemisiajUia 

(ejus) el JEmilia Afrodisia Uherta Mater eorim infelmsdma, ponendum 
euraverunt ei sihi vwi fecerunt et sub ascia dedicamnmt iEmilius 
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Gains and Veniistaliis cliildren, and iEmiliaAfrodisia, a freed woman, 
tlieir imbappy mother, took care to erect this monument, and 
dnring their lifetime destined it for themselves, and dedicated it 
siih ascia.” The words adituB llher exceptus est^ inform ns that when 
the place of the tomb was conceded by public authority, the path 
which led to it was expressly reserved. The words librariiis ejusdein 
legiones were added to show that the deceased held the office of 
librarian or accountant in the 30th legion. We may remark 
further in this inscription— 1. That^Venustus has no surname. 2. 
That his prenomen is the name of one of the chief families of Home, 
whence it follows that this soldier, at first a slave under the name of 
Venustus, was freed by the iEinilia family, and according to the 
general custom, he took the name of that family for his prenomen. It 
was the same in regard to his wife ; a slave at first under the name 
of Afrodisia, and also made a freed woman, Uberta, by the iEmilia 
family. She took this same name for her prenomen. The words siih 
ascia are variously interpreted ; ascia is the name of a kind of chisel, 
used by stonecutters, the figure of which is often found rep)resented 
on sepulchral marbles. They are generally supposed to indicate 
that the monument vras erected according to the wish of the 
children or relatives of the deceased, and that it was dedicated as 
soon as finished by the stonecutter (sub ascia). 

The following inscription shows us how the name of a tribe to 
which a deceased citizen had belonged was placed: M. TITIO. 
M. F. YOLT. GEATO. The words M. (Marco) Titio Grato, were 
the prenomen, nomen, and surname (cognomen) of the deceased ; 
the letters M. F. read Marci filio. The abbreviation VOLT is ex- 
plained by the ^vord voltinim (tribus), and thus we see the monument 
was consecrated to Marcus Titius Gratus, son of Marcus, a citizen of 
the Voltinian tribe at Eome. Another inscription presents L 
LTCINIYS. L. P. QUIE. PATEENYS. and reads Lucius Licinius’ 
son of Lucius, (of the tribe) Quirina, (surnamed) Paternus. When 
the heirs of the deceased built a tomb for him at their own expense 
(de suo) they frequently recorded it in the inscription on the funereal 
monument, as in the following example taken from an urn in the 
British Museum : 

Dm MANIBYS 
L. LEPIDI EPAPHEAE 
PATEIS OFTIMI 
L. LEPIDIYS 
MAXIMYS F. 

DE SYO. 

Magistracies, priesthoods, military grades and functions are very 
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frequently indicated in funereal inscriptions, but it would be impossi- 
ble to give tbeir nonienclatiire in tliis concise treatise. Por tlieir 
interpretation, recourse must be bad to the large collections of 
inscriptions. It will be sufficient for us to place before the reader a 
list of the most difficult abbreviations, or those most usually found 
on Roman nioiiumeiits. In this list we shall not include either 
prenomina or cognomina, as these words will not be likely to pre- 
sent any difficulty to the arcbmologist. 

SIG-LA; OE, ABBEEVIATIOKS IN ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


A. ager. annis, augustales, aixgus- 
talis. 

A. A. apud agriim. 

AB. AO. SEN. ab, aotis seiiatus. 

AE. CVR. mdilis curulis. 

A. ERYM, a frnrnento. 

A. H. 13. M. amico hoc dedit 
inonumentum. | 

A. K. ante kalendas. 

A. 0. F. C. amico optimo facien- 
dum curavit. 

A. P. aadiiitia po testate, amico 
posuit. 

A. S. L. animo solvit libens, a 
signis legionis. 

A. T. V. aram testamento vovit. 

A. XX. IT. EST. annorum viginti 

hie est. 

B. A. bixit, visit annis. 

B. BE. SE, M. bene de se meritse, 
reZ merito. 

:B. :.M. B. , S. ' bene' merenti, bene 
merito de se 

B. P. B. bono publico datum. 

B. Q. bene quiescat. ■ 

B. Y. bene vale. 

BX. ANOS. YIL ME. YL BI. 
XYII. vixit annos septem, 
menses sex, dies decern sep- 
tem. 

0. B. M. conjugi bene merenti. 


C. B. ME. conjugi bene merenti 
fecit. 

GENS. PEEP. P. P., vel CENS. 
P. P. P. censor perpetuus, 
pater patrias. 

COH. I. APR. C. R. cobors prima 
africanorum romanorum. 

C. I. 0. N. B, M. F. civiuin illius 
omnium nomine bene ine- 
renti fecit. 

0. K. L. 0. S. L. F. C. conjugi 
carissinio loco coiicesso sibi 
libenter fieri curavit. 

0. P. T. curavit poni titulum. 

0. R. civis romanus ; civiuin 
romanorum ; curaverunt re- 
fici 

a S. H. S. T. T. B. communi 
sumptu haeredum, sit tibi 
terra levis 

B. decimus, decuria, decurio, 
dedicavit, dedit, devotns, 
dies, diis, diviis, dominus, 
d omo , domus , quinquagenta . 

B. 0. B. P. decuriones coloniae 
dedcrunt publice. 

B. B. B. S. decreto decurionum 
datum sibi, dono dedit de 
suo. 

B. K. OCT. dedicatum kalondis 
oetobris. 
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D. M. ET. M. diis manibus et 
memoriee. 

B. N. M. E. devotiis numini 
inajestati ejus. 

D, 0. S. Deo optimo sacnini; 
diis omnibus sacrum. 

D. P. P. D. B. de propria pecu- 

nia dedicavermit, de pecunia 
publica dono dedit. 

B. S. E. 0. II. S. E. de suo faci- 
imdmn curavit, hie situs est. 

B. T. S. P. dedit tmiiulum 
sumptu proprio. 

E. GYE. erigi curaYit. 

EDV.P. B. eduliuinpopulo dedit. 

E. E. ex edicto, ejus setas. 

E. IT. T. N. N. S. exterum hfere- 
dem titulus nostri non se- 
guitur. 

E. I. M. C. V. ex jure manium 
consertum yoco. 

E. S. ET LIB. M. E. et sibi et 
libertismonumentum erexit. 

E. T. E. I. S. ex testamento fieri 
jussit sibi. 

E, V. L. S. ci Yotuin libens solYii*. 

EA(3. C. fjiciundum curavit. 

E. C. facere curavit, faciundum 
curavit, fecit conditorium, 
fedix constans, fidei corn- 
mi ssum, fieri curavit. 

E. IT. E. fieri hajres fecit, fieri 
li93redes fecerunt. 

E. I. D. r. S, fieri jussit de pe- 
cunia sua. 

E. M. B, B. B. fecit monuemn- 
tum datum decreto decu • 
rionum, I 

E. P. B. B. L. M. fecit publice 
decreto decurionum locum ^ 
inonmnentL 


ABOEJEOLOQ-Y, 

F. Q. Elamen Quirinalis. 

E. T. 0. fieri testamento curavit. 

P. V. E, ' fieri vivens fecit 

G. L. genio loGi. 

G, M. genio malo. 

G. P.'E. genio, sm gloria populi 
Eomani. 

G. B. gratis datiis, dedit. 

G. S. genio sacrum, genio seiiatus. 

G. V. S. genio iirbis sacrum, 

gratis votum solvit. , 

H. liabet, hfio, hastatus, hmres, 

hie, homo, hoiiesta, honor, 
hora, horis, hostis. 

H, B. M. E, haeres bene merenti 
fecit, FO. faciundum curavit. 

H. C. CV. hie coiidi curavit ; 
hoc cinerarium conslituit. 

H. BB. haeredes dono dedere; 
honori domus divinm. 

HE. M. F. S. P. haeres monu- 
mentiim fecit sua pecunia. 
HIC. LOG. HEP. N. S. 

HIC. LOO. HEE. NON. SEQ. 
hie locus haeredem non se- 
' qiiitur. 

H. L. H. N. T. hunc locum hceres 
non ten eat. 

II. M. AB. II. N. T. . 

IL M. AB. IL N. THAN, hoc 
monumentum ad haeredes 
non transit. 

II. N. S. N. L. S; hseres non se- 
quitur nostrum locum se- 
pulturae. 

HOC. 'M. H. E. E. P.: , hoc' mon- 
umentnm hmrecles nostri 
fecerunt ponero. 

H. P. 0. haeres ponendum cura- 
vit, liio ponendum curavit 

H. P. 0. L. B. B. B. haeres pon- 
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endiiiB oiiravit loco, dato 
decreto dcotiriontmi. 

H. S. C. P, S. hie ctiravit poni 
sepnlclirimi, hoc sepulchrum 
oondidit siia peonnia, hoc 

sibi condidit proprio siimptu. 

H. T. V. P, hgeres titiihim viviis ' 

posiiit, htino tituliim viviis 
posiiit 

I. A.G. . in agro. 

L C. Jndex cognitiontim. 

I. I). M. inferis diis maledictis, 
Jovi deo magno. 

I. P. P. LAT. in fronte pedes 

latum. 

II. V. DD. dimmviris dedicanti- 

bus. 

II. VIE. AYG. dmiinviris AuguS’ 
talis. 

II. VIE. COL. duumvir coloniae. 
II. VIE. I. B. duumver juri 
dicundo. 

II. VIE. QQ. Q. EP. 0. PEC. 
ALIMENT, duumviro quin- 
qtiennali qusestori respub- 
liege operum peotinise ali- 
mentarise. 

III. VIE. ABB. CEE. triumvir 
gedilis cerealis. 

IITI. V. quatuor viratus. 

HIT. VIE. A. P. E. quatuor viri 
argento, ml auro. publico 
feriundo. 

IIII. VIEBI. lOVE. BEIC. 

quattuor viri juri dicundo. 
IIIIII. VIE. QQ. I. D. sex vir 
quinquennalis juri dicundo. 
IN. AGP. PXV. IN. E. P. XXV. 
in agro pedes quindeoim in 
fronte pedes viginti quinqtie. 
I. 0. M. B. B. SAC. Jovi optimo 
inaximo diis deabus sacrum. 
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I. P. indulgentissimo patrono, 
innocentissimo puero, in 
pace, jussit poni. 

I. S. V. P. impensa sua vivus 
posuit, seu viri posu^re. 

K. B. M. earissimse, vel oarissimo 
bene merenti. 

K. CON. O, carissimsc conjugi 
defunctaa (Oavowa). 

K. B. calendis decembris, capite 

diminuttis. 

L. liberta. 

L. B. B. M. libens bene merito 
dicavit, locum bene merenti 
dedit. 

L. E. C. libens fieri ciiravit, 
libertis faciendum curavit, 
libertis fieri curavit, locum 
fieri curavit, lugena fieri 
curavit. 

LIB. ANIM. VOT. libero animo 
votum. 

L. L. EA. Q. L. libertis liber- 
tabus familiisque liberto- 
rum. 

L. M. T. E. J. locum monument! 
testamento fieri jussit. 

LOC. B. EX. B. D. locus datus 
ex deoreto decurionum. 

L. P. 0. B. I). B. locus public^ 
concessus datus decreto de- 
curionum. 

L. Q. ET. LIB. libertisque et 
libertabus. 

L. XX. N. P. sestertiis viginti 

niimmum pendit. 

MAN. lEAT. H. manes iratos 
habeat. 

M. B. memoriae bonae, merenti 

bene, mulier bona. 
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M. D. M. SACB. magnea deum 
matri sacrum. 

MIL. K. PB. inilites cohortis 
prsetorios. . 

M, P. Y. inillia passus quinque, 

monumentum posuit vivens. | 

.... ■ : • ■ . ■ i 

NAT. ALEX, natione alexan- : 
drinus. 

NB. G. nobili genere. 

N. D. P. E. no do familia exeat. 

N. H. T. N. AYG. nuncupavit 

Boo votuni numini Augusto. 

N. N. AYGG. IMPP. nostri Au- 
giisti imperatoi*es. . | 

NON. TEAS. H. L. nontransilias : 
Birno locum. 

N. T. M. numini tutelar! mun- 
cipii. 

N. Y. N. D. N. P. 0. neque ven- 

deturneque donabitur neque 
pignori obligabitur. 

OB. HON. AYG YE. ob honorem 
auguratds. 

II. YIE. duumviratds. 

O. C. ordo clarissimus, 

0. E. B. Q. C. ossa ejus bene 
quiescant condita. 

0. IL L N. B. S. E. omnibus 
bonoribus in republica sua 
functus. 

0. LIB. LIB. omnibus libertis 
libertabus. 

O. 0. ordo optimus. 

OP. EOL, opus doliare, seu do- 
liatxim. 

P. B. M. patri, sen patrono, seu 

posuit bene merenti. 

P. C. ET. S, AS. E. ponendum 
curavit et sub asciti dedi- 
cayit. 


AROimOLOQY. 

PEE.; Q. BIN. pedes quadrat! 
bini 

P, GAL. prefectiis Galliariim. 

PIA. M. H. S. B. S. T.T. L. pia 
mater Mo sita est, sit tibi 
terra 

I'P. M. passus mille,. patronus 
I munioipii, pedes mille, plus 

I minus, ' pontifex maximus, 

t post mortem, posuit merenti, 

posuit mcerens, posuit monu- 
mentum. 

P. P. pater patrias, pater patra- 
tus, pater patriim, patrono 
' posuit, pecunia public^., per- 

petuus populus, posuit prse- 
fectus, prsetorio praepositus, 
propria pecunia, pro por- 
tione, pro pr^tor, publice 
posuit, piiblice propositum. 

B* Q. E, vel P. Q. EOB. posteris 
que eorum. 

P. S. E. N. pro salute domini 
nostri. 

P. Y* S. T. L. M. posuit veto sus- 

oepto titulum libens merito. 

Q. K. quaestor canditatus. 

Q. PE. Del Q. PEOY. quaestor 
provinciae. 

Q. E. vel Q. EP. quaestor rei pub- 
licae. 

Q. Y. A. III. M. IL 'E. Y. qui 
ml quae vixit annos tres, 
menses duos, dies quinque. 

Q. Y. A. P. M. qui yixit annos 
plus minus. 

E. 0. romana oivitas ; romani 
oives. 

E. N. LONG. P, X. retro non 
longe pedes decern. 

EOM. ET AYG. COM. ASl. 
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Romai et Aiigwsto comiinmi- 
tates Asiae. . , 

R. P. GA repiilbliejB " catisa, '■ re- 

piiblioae conservatoT, repnb- 
lic£D constitnenda©, retro 
pedes centum. 

E.B.PROX. GIPP. P. CLXXIIII 
rejeotis rnderibus proxime 
oippnm pedes ceiitmn sep- 
tiiaginta quatiior. 

B. S. P. reqiiietoriuxn sibi posuit. 

S. sacellum, sacrum, scriptus, 

semis, seiiattis, sepulclirnm, 
seqiiitiir, serva, sibi, sin- 
giili, situs, solvit, stipeii- 
dium. 

S. uncia. 

S. centuria. 

S. semuiioia, 

SB. sibi, sub. 

S. B. D. simul dedenmt, vel 
dedicaverunt. 

S. ET. L. L. P. E. sibi et libertis 
libertabus posteris ejus. 

S. E. S. sine frande sua. 

SGX. signum. 

S. M, P. I. sibi inonumentnm 
poni jussit. 

SOLO. PVB. S. P. D. D. D. solo 
publico sibi posuit dato 
decreto decurionum. 

S. P. 0. sua pecunia constitiiit, 
sumptu proprio curavit. 

S. T. T. L. sit tibi terra levis. 

S. V. L. D. sibi vivens locum 
dedit. 

TABVL. P. H. 0. tabularius pro- 
vincia© Ilispaniae citerioris. 


T, 0. testameuto constituit, ml 
curavit. 

T. T. E. V. titulum testamentuin 
jfieii voluit. 

Y. 0. P. V. vir clarissimus prjB- 
fectus urbi. 

Y. D. P. S. vivens dedit propria 
sumptu, vivens de pecunia 
: . ■ sua. V 

Y. E. B. X. M. Q. E. vir egregius 
devotus numini majestati 
qua ejus. 

YI. IB. SEP. sexto idus septem- 
bris. 

YII. YIB. EPUL. septem vir 
epulonum. 

Y. L. A. S. votum libens animo 
solvit. 

YO. BE. vota decennalia. 

Y. S. A. L. P. voto suscepto animo 
libens posuit. 

Y. Y. 0. C. viri clarissimi. 

YX. B. M. E. H. S. E. S. T. T. L. 
uxor bene merenti fecit, liic 
situs est, sit tibi terra levis. 

X. mille. 

X. ANNALIB. decennalibus. 

X. IIIL X. E. decimo quarto 
kalendis februarii. 

X. YIB. AGE. BAND. ADTE. 
lYO. decemvir agris dandis 
attribuendis judicandis, 

XY.YIB. SAC. FAG. quindecem- 
vir sacris faciendis. 

XXX. P. IN. E, triginta pedes 
in fronte. 

XXX. S. S. trigesimo stipendio 
sepultus. 
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EXAMPLES OF BOMAN INSCEIPTIONS OF DIFFEEENT PEEIODS. 

Inscription on Btdlian Column, tj.o. 493. B.c. 261. 

0. BILIOS. M. F. COS. ADVORSOM. CAETACINIENSEIS. EX. SICELIAD. 
REM. CBEENS. ECESTANOS. COCNATOS. POPLI. EOMANI. AETISVMAD 
OBSEDEONBD. EXEMET. LEOIONEIS. CAETACINIENSEIS. OMNEIS. 
MAXIMOSQVB. MACISTEATOS. LVCAES. BOVEBOS. EELIQTEIS 
NOVEM. CASTEEIS. EXFOCIONT. MACELAM. MOENITAM. TEBEM 
PVONANDOD. CEPET. ENQVE. EODEM. MACESTEATOD, PBGSPEEE 
REM. NAVEBOS. MABId CONSOL. PEIMOS. CESET. EESMECOSQVE 
CLASESQVE. NAFAXES PEIMOS. OENAVET. PAEAETQVE DIEBOS. LX 
CVMQVB BIS. NAVEBVS CLASEIS. POENICAS. OMNIS. PAEATASQVE 
SVMAS. COPIAS CAETACINIENSIS. PEAESENTED. MAXVMOD 
DIOTATOEED. OLOEOM. IN ALTOD MAEID. PVCNANDOD. VICET 
XXXQVE : NAVEIS. CEPET. CVM. SOCIBIS. SEPTEMKESMOMQVE DVCIS 
QTINRESMOSQVE. THIEESMOSQVE. NAVEIS. XX. DEPEESET 
AVROM. CAPTOM. NVMEI. CD CD CD DCC. 

ARCBNTOM. CAPTO M. PRAEPA. NVMEI. CCCloQO C. 

CEAYE CAPTOM. AES OCCloOO CCcIoOO CC CloOO C C cIoOO CCCloO O COO IOOO 

ccgIooo ccgIdoo. cccIooo occIodo cccfooD cccloo o occlooo ccolooo 
CCcIoOO cjcclooo OOgIoOO ccclooo ccclooo ccolooo ccclooo PONDOD 

TEIOHPOQVE NAVALED. PRAEDAD. POPLOM. EOMANOM. DONAVBT 
CAPTIVOS. CAETACINIENSEI8, INCENVOS. DVXET. ANTE. CVEOM 
PEIMOSQVE. CONSOIi. DE. SICELEIS. CLASEQVE CAETACINIENSEOM 
TEIOMPAVET. EAEOM. EEROM. EECO. S. P. Q. E. BI. HANCE. OOLVMNAM. P. 

In more modern orthography. 

C. DVILIVS. M. F. COS. ADVEESVS. CARTHAGINIENSES. 
IN. SICILIA. EEM. GERENS. EGESTANOS. GOGNATOS. 
POPVLI. ROMANI ARCTISSIMA OBSIDIONE. EXEMIT. 
LEGIONES. CARTHAGINIENSES. OMNES. MAXIMOSQYE 
MAGISTRATES ELEPHANTIS RELICTIS NOVEM. CAS- 
TEIS. EPFVGERVNT. MACELLAM MUNITAM TEBEM. 
PVGNANDO. CEPIT. INQVE. EODEM. MAGISTRATV. PEOS- 
PERE EEM. NAVIBVS. MARI. CONSTL. PRIMUS. QESSIT. 
REMIGISQVB CLASSESQVE. NAVALES. PRIMVS. ORNA- 
VIT. PARAVITQTE DIEBVS. LX. CVMQVE. IIS. NATIBVS 
CLASSES. PVNICAS OMNES PARATASQTE SVMMAS. 
COPIAS. CARTHAGINIENSES. PEAESENTE. MAXIMO. DIC- 
TATOEE ILLOEVM. IN. ALTO. MARI. PVGNANDO VICIT 
XXXQVE NAVES. CEPIT. CVM. SOCIIS. SEPTIRBMEMQVE. 
DVCIS. QVINQVEREMEMQVE. TRIREMESQVE. NAVES. XX 
DEPRESSIT. 
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AVEVM. CAPTVM. NVMMI. III. M. DCG. 

AEGENTVM. GAPTVM. PEAEDA. NVMMI. 0. M. 0. 
GEAYE CAPTYM. AES. XXI. C. M. PONDO. 
TEIYMPHOQYE. NAYALI. PEAEDA. POPVLVM. EOMANYM. 
DONAYIT. CAPTIVOS. CAETHAGINIENSES. INGENVOS 
DYXIT. ANTE. OVERYM PEIMVSQYE. CONSYL. DE. 
SICVLIS. CL ASSEQ. CAETHAGINIENSIYM. TEIVMPHAVIT. 
EAEVM. EEEVM. EEGO. S. P. Q. E. El. HANCE. COLYM- 
NAM. P. 

Capitol. 


Inscription on the Sarcophagus of L. Scipio Barbaivks, great-ffrand/ather 
of Scipio Afdcanus. Oonstd Y.G. 465. b.c. 297. 

COENELIVS. LYOIYS. SCIPIO. BAEBATV8. GNAIYOD. 
PAYEE 

PPOGNATVS. EORTIS. VIE. SAPIENSQYE. QVOIVS. FOEMA. 
VIET VT El. PAEISVMA 

FVIT. CONSOL. CENSOR. AIDILIS. QVEI. PVIT. APVD. 
VOS. TAVEASIA. OISAVNA. 

SAMNIO. CEPIT. SYBIGIT. OMNE. LOVCANA. OPSIEESQV. 
ABDOYCIT. 

Vatican. 


On the tomb of Lucius Scpio, son of Sc. Barbatus. Consul V.O. 
B. c. 259. 


HONO. OINO. PLOIEVME. CONSENTIONT. E 
DYONOEO. OPTVMO. PVISE. YIEO 
LYCIOM. SCIPIONE. FILIOS. BAEBATI. 
CONSOL. CENSOR. AIDILIS. HIC. FVET. A. 
EEC. CEPIT. COESICA. ALERIAQVB. YEBE 
DEDET. TEMPESTATIBYS. AIDE. HERETO. 


According to the Augustan orthography. 

HVNC. VKVM. PLYEIMI. CONSENTIYNT ROMiE 
BONOEVM OPTIMYM. FVISSE. VIEYM 
LYOIVM. SCIPIONEM. FILIYS. BAEBATI. 
CONSYL. CENSOR. iEDILIS. EIC. FYIT. 
me. CEPIT COESICAM. ALEEIAMQYEYEBBM 
DEBIT TEMPESTATIBYS. -EDEM. MEETTO. 
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E^itajph of SypJtax, Icing of Numidia, wlto was hrought to Italy hy Scipio 
Africanus, to grace Ms triumph, b.c. 203. 

SYPHAX. NVMIDIAB. EEX. 

A. SO. PIONE. AEEO. IVE. BEL. CAVSA. 

EOM. IN. EIVMPH. SVMOENV. 

GAPTIVS. PEEDVCTVS. 

INTIBVETINO. TEEEI. EELEGATV. 
SYAMQSEEVIT-V-INANIEEVOL 
SVPEEM. B. CLAVSIT 
ETATIS, ANN. XL VIII. M. VI. B. XI 
OAPTIVITS. V. OBEVT 
P. C. SOPIO. CONDITOSEPVL. 

J' 

It may be written at length in the following manner : 

SYPHAX. NVMIDIAE. EEX. 

A. SOIPIONE. APEICANO. IVEIS. BELLI. CAVSA. 
EOMAM. IN TEIVMPIIVM. SVVM. OENANDVM. 
CAPTIWS PEEDVCTVS 
IN. TIBVETINOEVM. TEEEIS. EELEGATVS 
SVAMQVE. SEEVITVTEM. IN. ANIMO. EEVOLVENS. 
SVPEEMAM. DIEM. CLAVSIT. 

.iETATIS. ANNO. XLVIII. MENSE. VI. DIE XI 
CAPTIVITATIS. VI. OBEVTVS 
P. C. SOIPIONE. CONDITOEE. SEPULOEI. 

Vatican. 


Epitaph on the tomb of G. PoUicius Bihulus. According to Burton he 
was probably grandson of the 0. Pobl. Bibulus, ivho was tribune in v.C. 644. 
This tmddfix the date of the monument about 630 u.c., 123 b.c. 

C. POBLIOIO. L. E. BIBVLO. AED. PL. HONOEIS 
VIETVTISQVE. CAVSSA. SENATVS 
CONSVLTO. POPVLIQVE. IVSSV. LOOVS. 
MONVMENTO. QVO. IPSE. POSTEEIQVE 
EIVS. INFEEEENTVE. PVBLTOE. DATVS. EST. 

At the foot of the Gapitoline Hill. 


Inscription of Augustus, on his restoration of the Aqua Julia, b.c. 84. 

IMP. CAESAE. DiVl. IVLi. P. AVGVSTVS. 
PONTIEEX MAXIMVS. COS. Xll. 

TEIBVNIC. POTEST. XIX. IMP. XI III. 

EIVOS. AQVAEVM. OMNIVM. EEFECIT. 

On the For la Si, Lorenzo, Home, 
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On the arch of Titus. a.d. 82. 

SENA TVS. POPYLYSQVE. EOMANVS 
DIVO. TITO. DIVL VESPASIANI. P. 
VESPASIANO. AYGVSTO. 

Another inscription supposed to have been on the other side of the arch, 

IMP. TITO. OAESAEI. DIVI. YESPASIANI. E. 
VESPASIANO. AYG. PONTIEICI. MAXIMO 
TEIB. POT. X. IMP. XYII. COS. YIII. P. P. 
PEIXCIPI. SVO. S. P. Q. E. 

QVOD. PEAEGEPTIS. PATEIS. COXSILIISQYE. ET. 
AVSPICIIS. GENTEM. lYDAEOEVM. BOMYIT. ET. 
YEBEM. HIEEOSOLTMAM. OMNIBVS. ANTE. SB 
DVCIBYS. EEGIBVS. GENTIBVSQYE. AYT. EEVSTEA 
PETITAM. AYT. OMNINO. INTBNTATAM. DELEVIT. 


On the column of Trajan, a.p. llo. 

SENATVS. POPVLVSQVE. EOMANV^S. 

IMP. CAES. DIVI. NEEYAE. E. 

TEAIANO. AYG. GEEM. DAOICO. PONT 
MAXIMO. TEIB. POT. XYII. IMP. VI. COS. YI. P. P. 
AD. DECLAEANDYM. QVANTAE. ALTITYDTNIS 
MONS. ET. LOOVS. TANTIS. OPEEIBVS. SIT. EGESTVS. 


On the arch of Septimius Sevems. a.d. 205. 

IMP. CAES. LVCIO. SBPTIMIO. M. EIL. SEVEEO. PIO. 
PEPTINACI. AYG. PATEL PATEIAE. PAETHICO. AEA- 
BICO. ET 

PAETHICO. ADIABENICO. PONTIEIC. MAXIMO. TEIBYNIC. 

POTEST. XT. IMP. XI. COS. HI. PEOCOS. ET 
IMP. CAES. M. AYEELIO. L. EEL. ANTONINO. AYG. PIO. 

EELICI. TEIBYNIC. POTEST. VI. COS. PEOCOS. P. P. 
OPTIMIS. EOETISSIMISQYE. PEINCIPIBVS. 

OB. EEM. PVBLICAM. EESTITVTAM. IMPEEIVMQVE. PO- 
PVLT. EOSIANI. PEOPAGATVM 
INSIGNIBYS. YIIiTVTIBVS. EOEVM. DOMI. EOEISQVE. 
SENATVS POPYLVSQYE. EOMANVS. 

The words ornMis FOivnssrMiSQVE PRiNCiriBVS were substituted by 
Camcalla, after ho had put his brother Geta to death A.u. 213, for 
the origiiial words p. skit. lvo. til, aiiTAE. nobiliss. oaesaej. 
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On the arch of GalUenns. a.d. 260. 

GALLIENO. OLEMENTISSIMO. PRINGIPI. 
OVIYS. INYIOTA. VIETYS. 

SOLA. PIETATl, SYPEEATA. EST. 

ET. SALONINAE. SANOTISSIMAB. AYG. 
M. AYEELIYS. YIOTOE. 

DEDICATISSIMYS. 

NYMINI. MAIESTATIQYE 
EOEYM. 


On the arch of Gonstantine, erected on Ids victory over Maxentim. 
A.n. 312. 

IMP. CAES. PL. CONSTANTINO. MAXIMO. 

P. P. AYGYSTO. S. P. Q. E. 

QYOD. INSTINCTY. DIYINITATIS. MENTIS. 

MAGNITYDINE. CYM. EXEECITY. SYO 
TAM. DB. TYEANNO. QYAM. DE. OMNI. EIYS 
PACTIONE. YNO. TEMPOEE. JYSTIS. 
EBMPUBLICAM. YLTYS. EST. AEMIS. 
AECYM. TEIYMPHIS. INSIGNEM. DICAYIT. 


Epitaj>hs. 

M. AEEIYS. DIOMEDES 
SIBI. SYIS. MEMOEIAE. 
MAGISTBE. PAG. AYG. PELIC. SYBYEB. 


Pompeii. 


M. ALLEIO. LYCCIO. LIBELLAE. PATEL AEDILI 
11. YIE. PEAEPECTO. QYINQ. ET. M. ALLEIO. LIBELLAE. P. 
DECYEIONI. YIXIT. ANNIS. XYII. LOCYS. MONYMENTI 
PYBLICE. DATY8. EST. ALLEIA. M. P. DECIMILLA. SA- 
OEEDOS 

PYBLICA. CEEEEIS. PACIENDYM. CYEAYIT. YIEO. ET. 
PILIO. Pwyipeii. 
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NAEVOLEIA. I. LIB. TYCHE. SIBI. ET 
C. MVNATIO. EAYSTO. AVG. BT. PAGANO. 

OVI. DEOVEIONES. CONSENSV. POPYLI 

BISELLIVM. OB. MEEITA. El VS. DEOEEVBEVNT 

HOC. MONIMENTVM. NAEVOLEIA. TYGHE. LIBEETIS. 


SVIS. 

LIBEETABVSQ. ET. 0. MVNATI. EAVSTI. VIVA. EEOIT. 



Pompeii 

M. POEC. M. E. 

EX. DEC. DEOEETO. 

IN. ERONTEM. P. XXV. 

IN. AGEO. PBD. XXV. 

.Pompeii 

IVLIA. ALPINVLA 


HIC. lACEO 



INEELICIS PATEIS INEELIX. PEOLES 
DEAE. AVENTIAE. SACEEDOS 
EXOEAEE PATEIS. NECBM. NON. POTVI 
MALE. MOEI. IN. EATIS. ILLB. BEAT 
VIXI. ANNOS. XXIII 

“I know of no human composition so affecting as this, nor a 
history of deeper interest.” — Byron. 


D. M. 

DASVMIAE. SOTERIDI. LI 
BEETAE. OPTIMAE. BT. CON 
IV&L SANCTISSIMAE. BENE 
MEE. EEC. L. BASVMIVS. GAL 
LISTVS. CVM. QVA. VIX. AN 
XXXV. SINE. VLLA. QVE 
BELLA. OPTANS. VT. IPSA 
SIBI. POTIVS. SVPEESTES. EV. 

ISSET. QVAM. SE. SIBI. SVPEE 
STITEM. EELIQVI8SET. 

On a cippus in the Bntisli Museum. 
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DIIS. MANIBVS 
CLAVDIAE. PISTES. 

PEIMVS. CONIVGI 
OPTVMAE. SANOTAE 
BT. PIAE. BENEMBEITAE 

NON. AEQVOS. PAECAE. STATVISTIS. STAMINA. VITAE 
TAM. BENE. COMPOSITOS. POTVISTIS. SEDE. TENEEE 
AMISSA. EST. CONIVNX. CVE. EGO. ET. IPSE. MOEOE. 

SI. EELIX. ESSEM. PISTE. MEA. VIVEEE. DEBVIT 
TEISTIA. OONTIGEEVN. QVI. AMISSO. CONIVGE. VIVO 
NIL. EST. TAM. MTSEEVM. QVAM. TOTAM. PEEDEEE. 
VITAM. 

NEC. VITAE. NASCI. DVEA. PEEEGISTIS. CEVDELIA. 
PENSA. SOEOEES. 

EVPTAQVE. DEEIOIVNT. IN. PEIMO. MVNEEE. EVSI 
0. NIMIS. INIVSTAE. TEE. DBNOS. EAEE. MVNVS. IN. 
ANNOS. 

DEOEPTVS. GEAVIVS. EATVM. SIC. PEESSIT. EGESTAS. 
DVM. VITAM. TVLEEO PEIMVS. PISTES. LVGEA. CONIV- 
. .GIVM. . 

Oallei'ia Lapidaria. Vatican. 


D. M. 

OTTEDIAE. ZMYENAE. CONTVG. B. M. Q. V. ANN XVI 
M. VIII. 0. SALVIVS. ABASCANTVS. FECIT. ET. SIBI. ET 
SVIS. POSTEEISQVE. EOEVM 
HIC. IxiOEO INPELIX ZMYENA. PYELLA. TENEBEIS 
QVAE. ANNOS. AETATIS. AGENS. SEX. ET. DECEMENSI- 
BVS. OCTO 

AMISI. LVOEM. ANIMAM. ET. EAPVEEVNT FATA INIQVA. 
CASTIOE VT PEOBIOE SEEVATIOE VLLA MAEITO 
TE PEEOOE HOC. QVI EELEGES. SI PIETAS IIABETVLLA. 
LOCVM. 

sro. SIMILE TITVLVM ITS NON SCEIBEEET OSSIS 

WSCEDENS DIO ZMYExNA....B ITEEVM TEEET 
IN... 


Galleria Lapidaria. Vnfiran. 
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VITETA. PTIEYJS'E. VIXIT. TEESENOS. ANKOS 
CARA MEIB. VJXI SVBITO FATALE. EAPIX A 
FLOEENTEM. VITA. SVSTVLIT. ATEA. DIES ' 

00. TVMYLO. XVXC. SVM. CINEEES. '.SIMYL. NAMQVE. 
SACEATI 

PER. MATEEM. CAEAM. SYXT..POSITIQYE, MEI 
QVOS. PIYS.' SAEPE. OOLIT. EEATEE. CONIYNXQYB.. 
PYEELAE : 

ATQYE. OBITVM. KOSTRVM. ELETIBYS. VSQYE. LYGEXT 
DL MAXES, ME. YXVM. EETIXETE. ■ YT. YIVERB. POSSIXT 
QVOS. SExMPEE. OOLYL YIYA. LIBEXTE.- AXIMO 
YT. BIXT. QYL CIXEEES. XOSTEOS. BEXE, FLOEIBYS. 
SEETI 

SAEPE. OENENT, DIOAT. SIT. MIHL TERRA, LEYIS. 

Galleria Lapidarki. Vaticmi. 


OHRISTIAX IXSCRIPTIOXS. ■ 

As Oiiristiaii inscriptions form a portion of Roman inscriptions, 
being contemporaneous and in tlie same language, we have thought 
fit to introduce here a short notice of them. 

Christian inscriptions form a separate class. They are all funereal , 
and are for the most part found in the catacombs, or subterranean 
cemeteries^ of the early Christians in Rome. They are character- 

* The word eenieteiy is derived from *‘a sleeping place” hence 

tlie frequent formnlf© in tlie Oliristian epitaphs, “ dormit in pace/' he sleeps in 
peace; ‘‘dormitio Eljadis,” the sleeping place of Elpis; “ cnbiculiim Aureliie,” 
the sleeping chamber of Aurelia. The term catacomb was applied to these sub- 
terranean cemeteries at a nmeh later period. The practice of subterranean burial 
among the early Christians was evidently derived from the Jewish custom of 
burying the dead in excavated sepulclires, and thus may have been adopted by the 
early Jewish converts- The Eomaii Jews had a very early csrtacomli of their own, 
in the Monte Verde, contiguous to their place of abode, in the Trastoverino quarter 
of Rome. This subterranean mode of sepulture is undoubtedly of Egyptian origin. 
It is generally supposed that the early Christians used for their burial places the 
excavations muda by the Rojnans for procuring stono and cement for building 
purposes. Tiiis is an erroneous view. Recent geological observations on the soil 
of tlie Agro-Romano have shown that the surface of tlie Oampagna coTi.sist.s of 
volcanic rocks of dilferont natures and ages. TJ)e earliest of the series, the tufa 
litiioide, was constantly employed from the earliest ages in the buildings of the 
city, as .attested by the massive blocks of the Cloaca Maxima, the t.abulariuin of the 
Capitol, and the walls of Romulus ; the second, or tufa granolarc, which though it 
lias just consistency enough to retain tlie form given to it by the excavator, cannot 
bo hewn or extracted in blocks; and the puzzolana, which has been extensively 
used in all ages loi' mortar or Roman cement. The tufa Uthoide and the puzzolana 
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ised by symbols and formulm peculiar to the Christian creed; the 
idea of another life, a life beyond the grave, nsnaliy prevails in 
them. 

The s3nnbois found in connection with the funereal inscriptions are 
of three kinds ; the larger proportion of these refer to the profession 
of Christianity, its doctrines and its graces. A second class, of a 
partly secular description, only mdicate the trades of the deceased ; 
and the remainder represent proper names: thus a lion must be 
read as a proper name, an ass, Owayer, a dragon — 
Bracontius. Of the first kind the most usually met with 
is the monogram of Christ.* The other symbols gene- 
rally in use are the ship, the emblem of the church, the 
fish (txfe, containing the initials of I'ljo-ovs Xpicrro^ ®€ov 
Ytog %o)Tr}p) the emblem of Christ, The palm, the symbol of martyr- 
dom. The anchor represented hope in immortality ; the dove, peace ; 
the stag reminded the faithful of the pious aspiration of the 
Psalmist; the horse was the emblem of strength in the faith; the 
hunted hare, of persecution ; the peacock and the phoenix stood for 
signs of the resurrection. Christ as the good pastor and the A— O 
of the Apocalypse were also introduced in the epitaphs. Even 
personages of the pagan mythology were introduced, which the 
Christians employed in a concealed sense, as Orpheus, enchanting the 
wild beasts with the innmo of his lyre, was the secret symbol of 
Christ as the civilizer of men leading all nations to the faith. Ulysses, 
fastened to the mast of his ship, was supposed to present some faint 
resemblance to the crucifixion. 

The most usual written formulae are H. R. I. P. hie requiescat in 

were thiia alone used for building purposes by the Romans, and the catacombs are 
never found excavated in these. were hewn only in the tufa 

graiiolare, and were odnsequeiitly excavated expressly for burials by the early 
Christians. The Christian architects carefully avoided the massive strata of the 
tufa iithoide, and we believe it is ascertained that all the known catacombs 
are driven exclusively along the courses of the tula graiiolare. With equal care 
these subterranean engineers avoided the layers of piizzoiana, which would have 
rendered their work insecure, and in which no permanent rock tomb could have 
been constructed. Thus we arrive at the curious fact, that in making the cata- 
combs the excavators carefully avoided the strata of hard stone and the strata of 
soft stone, used respectively for building and for mortar, and selected that course 
of medium hardness which was best adapted to their peculiar purpose. — Edinburgh 
Review, OXX. 

* This monogram is not of Christian origin. It was probably only adopted by 
the Christians, as it occui's on coins of Probus, who was not a Christian, and in 
inscriptions anterior to Christianity. It was not in received use among the Chrib- 
tians until the time of Constantino. The cross, akme, is found as an ornamental 
device in Egyptian paintings, fifteen centuries before the Christian era. 
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pace, BOKAE. ME MOEIAE. The following are also sometimes 
met with ; anima sanota salve, hibas (Vivas) in Christo, and all those 
in which the name of Christ or the idea of a resurrection are 
expressed : gratia plena ; iiinox et dulcis, nobile decns ; Here, Xere 
(for the Greek Xa/pe) ; lux vivas in Deo ; pax tecnm sit ; piidicaj 
feminas, qiiiescas in pace ; qni in meiim Denin credidit ; recessit in 
soiiino paois ; recorditnr iiiius Dens ; Spiritns tuns in pace ; servus 
Dei fidelis; vive in oeterno ; zezes (vivas) pie zezes (pie vivas). 
The pagan D. M. was also retained by the Christians in the earlier 
ages. When Christianity was established on secnrer foundations, im- 
precations and anathemas against any person who should violate the 
tombs, were also employed in the inscriptions. These formnlai are 
sometimes found— male pereat insepultus ; jaceat non resurgat, cum 
Ju da partem habeat, se quis sepulchinm hime violaverit; set mali- 
dictus et in perpetmim anatbemate constrietus. 

In classifying the Eoman inscriptions, M, de Eossi has adopted 
the following divisions : The first comprises those inscriptions only 
which contain some express note of time, and are therefore sus- 
ceptible of exact chronological arrangement. The second comprises 
the select inscriptions, viz. : first, sacred and historical ones, and 
next those which, either by testimony, by forms, or by symbols, 
illustrate the doctrines, the worship, or the morals of the Christians. 
The third, the purely topographical, assigning each inscription its 
proper place among the ancient localities of Eome. This comprises 
also inscriptions of unknown or uncertain locality, as well as in- 
scriptions of spuiious origin or doubtful authenticity.* 

In considering the chronological arrangements of Christian in- 
scriptions, it is important to keep in view that in the earlier cen- 
turies the Christians kept note of time either by the years of the 
bishop, or by some of the civil forms which prevailed in the various 
countries in which they resided. In Eome the common date was 
that of the consular year. The common use of the Christian era 
as a note of time began, as is well known, later than the sixth cen- 
tury, at which M. de Eossi’s series terminates. In M. de Eossi’s 
collection one inscription bears date from the year 107 a.d,, and 
another from 111. Of the period from the year 204, in which the 
next inscription with a date occurs, till the peace of the church in 
312, twenty-eight dated inscriptions have been found; after the 
peace of the church the number of dated inscriptions increases 
rapidly. Between the accession of Constantine and the close of the 
fourth century, his collection contains 450 dated inscriptions, and 
the fifth century presents about the same number ; but in the sixth, 
* Edinburgli Rrview, CXX. 
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the number again declines, that century producing little more 
than 200. 

In those cases where no note of time is marked, M. de Eossi has 
ayailed himself of other chronological indications and tests, founded 
on the language, on the style, on the names, and on the material 
execution of the inscription, in determining the date. Out of the 
11,000 extant Boman inscriptions anterior to the seventh century, 
M. de Eossi finds chronological evidence of the date of no fewer 
than 1374. 

One of the leading peculiarities of these inscriptions is the freq[uent 
disregard of the usual rules of grammar, and the tendency to the 
corruption of words, as cum uxorem suam,” “ cum quern,” pro 
caritatem,” ‘‘ santa ” for “ sancta,” sexes ” for “ sexies,” “ posuete ” 
for “ posuit,” “ iscrihit ” for scribit.” We find also the cockney 
aspirate and its contrary anticipated in their inscriptions ; as 
Hossa (ossa), Hokdine, Hoctobues, Heterna, and oc for hoc, ic 
for hie. The letters also of these inscriptions are usually very 
irregular. They are from half an inch to four inches in height, 
coloured in the incision with a pigment resembling Yenetian red. 
The sense, too, of the inscriptions is not always very obvious. An 
extreme simplicity of language and sentiment is the prevailing 
characteristic of the earlier inscriptions. But on the other hand, 
exaggerated examples of the opposite style are occasionally met 
with. 

Another peculiarity in these Christian inscriptions is the disuse 
of the three names usually assumed by the Eomans. M. de Eossi 
has given twenty inscriptions with the names complete, prior to 
Constantine. Of these, no fewer than seventeen have prenomina, 
whereas after Constantine prenomina may be said entirely to dis- 
appear. The gentile name was displaced by new forms terminating 
in ntius, as Lactantantius, Crescentius. The names of the fourth, 
fifth, and later centuries are usually fanciful appellations, as mcm?, 
aycLirr), Deceutia, Prudentia, Dignitas, Idonitas, Eenatus, Ee- 
demptus, Projeotus; or self-abasing appellations, as Stercorius, Con- 
tumeliosus. Compound names are also found, Deus dedit, Servus 
Dei, Adeodatus, Quod Deus vult. In general, the Christians took the 
names of their saints, sometimes they retained their pagan names, 
such as Afrodisius, Mercurius. They assumed also the names of 
animals, as Leo, Onager, Ursa, Ursula. 

At the date of the discovery of the Eoman catacombs, the whole 
body of known Chiistian inscriptions collected from all parts of 
Italy, fell far short of a thousand in number. Of these, too, not a 
single one was of subterranean origin, and not dated earlier than 
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553 A.D. At present the Christian inscriptions of Eome alone, and 
anterior to the sixth centnry, considerably exceed 11,000, They 
have been carefully removed from the cemeteries, and are now 
classified by Cavalier do Eossi, previons to their being fixed in the 
walls of the Christian mitsenm, recently formed by order of Pins IX., 
in the Lateran Palace. A large number o inscriptions 

are also inserted in the walls of the Galleria Lapidaria in the 
Vatican. 

SIGLA ; OB, CHBISTIAX ABBEEVIATIONS. 


A. avo, aniina, anliis, &c. 

A. B. M, aninne bene merenti. 

A. D. aniina dnlois. ■. 

B. P. bonae feminaE), bonse fidei. 

B. M, bene inerenti. ■ ' 

BVS. V, bonus vir. 

CL. P. clarissiina femina,, wZ filia. 

C. E. corpus requiescit, ml re- 

positum. 

I), depositus, dormit, dulcis, &o. 

D. B. Q. dulcis bene quiescas ! 
D, D. S. decessit de sseculo. 

I). I. P. decessit in pace. 

DM, Doininus. 

DPS. depositus, depositio. 

II. E. L P. Mo requiescit in pace. 

IN. D, in Deo, indictione. 

IN. P. D. in pace Domini, 

IN. X. in Christo. 

M, moiiumentum, memoria, mar- 
tyr. 


P. pax, ponendus, posuit. 

P. M. plus, minus. 

BPS. prohus. 

P. Z. pie zezes. 

Q. quiescat. 

Q. PV. AP, N. qui fuit apud nos 

E. recessit, requiescit. 

E, I. PA. requiesoat in pace, 

S. salve, spiritus, Buus. 

SAC. VG. sacra virgo. 

S. I. D. spiritus in Deo. 

SO. M, sanctas memoriae. 

S. T, T. 0. sit tibi testis caelum, 

Bavovo-ay defuncta. 

TT. titulum. 

V, vixit, virgo, vivas. 

V. B. vir bonus. 

V. 0. vir clarissimus. 

VY. E, vive felix, 

Y. S. vale, salve. 

Y, X, vivas charissime. 

X. Christus, decern. 

I Z. Zeses, Zccro (Jesus). 


N. DEVS, nobile deciis. 
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T^YAMPT,TT,S OF CHRISTIAN INSCEIPTIONS OP 
DIFFEBENT PBEIODS. 

D. M. 

P. LIBERIO VICXIT 
ANI N. II MENSES N. Ill 
DIES N. VIII. R. ANICIO 
FAVSTO IT VIRIO GALLO 

coss. 

Publius Liberio lived two years, three montbs, and eight days. 
Anicius Faustns and Virius Gallus being consuls. A.n. 102. 


SERVILTA. ANNORVM. XIII 
PIS. BT BOL. COSS. 

Servilia, aged thirteen, died in the consulate of Piso Bolanus. 
■ A.D. 111. 


TEMPORE. ADRIANI. IMPEEATOEIS. MAEIYS. ADOLES- 
CENS DVX 

MILITVM. QVI. SATIS. YIXIT DYM YITAM PRO OHO CVM. 
SANGYINE 

OONSYNSIT. IN. PACE. TANDEM QHIEVIT. BENE MEEEN- 
TES CVM 

LACEIMIS. ET. METY. POSYBRYNT. 1. D. VI. 

In Christ. In the time of the Emperor Adrian, Marius, a young 
military officer who had lived long enough, when with blood he 
gave up his life for Christ. At length he rested in peace. The well- 
deserving set up this with tears and in fear, on the 6th before the 
ides. A.D. 1.30. 
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ALEXANBEE MOETYYS NON EST SED VITIT SYPER 
ASTRA ET ..COEPYS ' ■■■ 

IX HOC TYMYLO QYIESOIT YITAM EXPLEVIT SVB AX- 
TONINO,IMP0 . ' 

QVIYBI MYUPYM BEXE EITII ■ AXTEVEXIRE PEAEYI- 
BERET PEOGEATIA: . 

ODIYM EEBBIBIT GEXYA EXIM ELECTEXS YERO DEO 
SAOEmOATYEYS 

AD SYPPLICIA BYCITYEO TEMPOEA IXEAYSTA QYIBYS 
IXTER SACRA 

ET YOTA XE IN CAYERXIS QYIBEM SALYAEI POSSIMYS 
QVID MISEEIYS 

YITA SEB QYIB MISEEIYS IX MOBTE OYM AB AMICJIS 
ET PAEEXTIBYS ■ 

SEPELIEI XEQYEAXT TANDEM IX OOELO COEYSGAXT 
PARYM' YIXIT ■ QYI 
YIXIT.IY. X. TEM. 

In Clirist. Alexander is not dead, but lives beyond the stars, 
and his body rests in this tomb. He lived under the Emperor 
Antoninus, who, foreseeing that great benefit would result from his 
services, returned evil for good. Eor, while on his knees, and about 
to sacrifice to the true God, he was led away to execution. 0, sad 
times ! in which sacred rites and prayers, even in caverns, afford no 
protection to us. lYhat can be more wretched than such life? and 
what than such a death? when they could not be buried by their 
friends and relations. — At length they sparkle in heaven. He has 
scarcely lived who has lived in Christian times, a.d. 160. 

jPf om the cemetery of St Cdllisto, 


AYRELIA BYLCISSIMA EILIA QYAE 

BE. SAEOYLO EECESSIT YIXIT AXX. XY. M. 1111. 

SEYEBO ET QYINTIX COSS. ■ 

Aurelia; our sweetest daughter, who departed from the world. 
She lived fifteen years and four months. Severus and Quintinus 
being consuls, a.d. 235. 
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B. M. 

CVBIOVLVM. ATEELIAE. MAKTINAE. CASTISSIMAE 
ADQVE. PVDI. 

CISSIMAB EEMIEAE QVE FECIT. IN. COIVGIO. ANN. 
XXIII. D. XIIII. 

BENE MEEENTI. QVE VIXIT. ANN. XL. M. XI. D. XIII. 
DEPOSJTIO EIS 

PIE. III. NONAS. OCT, NEPOTIANO. ET FACVNPO. CONNS. 
IN PACE. ■ 

To tlio well deserving. 

Tlie chamber of Aurelia Mai'tina, my wife, most chaste and modest, 
who lived in wedlock twenty-three year's and fourteen days. 'J'o 
the well-deserving one, who lived forty years, eleven months, and 
thirteen days. Her burial was on the third nones of October. No- 
potianns and Faeundus being consuls. In peace, a.v. 336. 

Galleria Lajjidaria. Vatiem. 


EOMANO. NEOPITO 
BENEMEEENTI QVI VI 
XIT. ANNOS. VIJI. DXV. 

EEQVIESCIT IN PACE DN 
EL. OEATIANO. AVG. PL ET. 

PETEONIO PEOBO. CS. 

To Eomanus, the neophyte, the well-deserving, who lived eight 
years, fifteen days. He rests in the peace of the Lord. Flavius 
Gratiamis and Petronius Probus being consirls. a.d. 371. 


HlC QVIESOIT ANCILLA PEI Q\''E PE 

SVA OMNIO POSSIPIT POMVM ISTA 

QVEM AMICE PEFLEN SOLAOIVMQ EEQVIEVNT. 

PEO PIVNO VNVM OEA SVBOLEM QVEM SVPEEIS. 

TITEM EEQVISTI ETEENA EEQVIEM PELIOITA. 

S. CAVSA MANBIS IIIIX. KHLENPAS OTOBEIS 
OVCVEBITINVS ET ABVMPANTIVS HIC SIMVL QVIESOIT 
DP. NN. GEATTANO V. ET TEOPOSIO. AA6G. 

Thus read by M. de Eos, si : 

Hie quiescit ancilla Dei, qute de suis omnibus possidet domiim 
istam, quam amices deflent solaoiumque requirunt. Pro hac una 




ora Hiibole, qnam superstitem reliqnistL JEterna in reqtiie felici- 
tatis causa inanebis, XIV. kalendis Octobris, Cxzctirbitiuns et Abnm- 
dantiiis Mo simnl qiiiesonnti. BBXX OrMiano v et Theodosio 
Aiigiistis (Consul ibns). 

Here rests a liandinaid of God, who ont of all her riches now pos- 
sesses but this one house, whom her friends bewail, and seek in vain 
for consolation. Oh pray for this one remaining daughter, whom 
thou liast left beliind ! 'Hioii wilt remain in the eternal repose of 
happiness. On the l-l of the Calends of October. Cucurbitunus 
and Abumdantins rest liere together. In the consulsliip of our 
Lords Gratian (V.) and Theodosius Emperors, a.d. d80. 


PEEPETVAM SEDEM KVTEITOE POSBIDES IPSE 
Pile MEEITVS PINEM MAGNIS .DEEVXCTE PEEICLIS ' ■ 
HIG EEQVIEM FELIX SVMIS COGENTIBVS AXXIS 
HIO POSITVS PAPAS AXTIMIOO ■ YIXIT ANKIS LXX ' ■ ■ 
DBPOSITVS DOMINO NOSTEO AECADIO II ET FL. EVFINO 
VVCCSS NONAS NOBEMB. 


Ah 11 , our nursing father, occupy a perpetual seat, being dead, and 
deserving an end of your great dangers. Here happy, you find rest, 
bowed down with years. Here lies the tutor An timio, who lived 
70 years. Buried on the nones of November ; our Lords Arcadius 
for the second time, and P'lavius Eulinus being consuls, a.d. 392. 

Galleria Lafidaria. 


LEYITAE OONIYNX PETEONIA FOILMA PVDOEIS 
HIS MEA DEPONENS SEDIBYS OSSA LOCO 
PAECITE YOS LACEIMIS DVLCES CVM CONIYGE NATAE 
AHVENTEMQYE DEO CEEDITE FLEEE NEFAS 
DP IN PACE HI NON OCTOBETS FESTO YG CONSS. 


Petronia, a priest's wife, the type of modesty. In this place I lay 
iny bones ; spare your tears, dear busband and daughters, and be- 
lieve that it is forbidden to weep for one who lives in God. Buried 
ill peace on the 3rd nones of October, in the consulate of Festus. 
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ARETVSA IN DEO. 
Aretvisa sleeps in God. 


IRENE IN PAGE. 
Irene sleeps in peace. 


VALERIA* 'DGRAAir 

£. IN 


\'Hloria sleeps in peace. 


ZOTICVS nic AI) DORMIENDVAi 
ZoHciis laid here to sleep. 


POMITIANUB ANLMA SIMPLEX 
DOEMIT IX PACE. 

IXnuitiainis, a simple soul, sleeps in peace. 


XICEFORYS AXJMA 
DVLCIS IX EEFEIGERIO. 

phoriis, a sweet soul, in a place of refresiiirient, 


IX PAGE 

AVEELIO. FELICI QVl BIXIT CV.M COIYCE 
AXX(3S X. YIII DYLGIS. IX COIYGIO 
BOXE MEMORIE BIXIT. AXXOS. L. Y 
EAPTVS ETERXE DOMVS. XII KAL. lEXVARIAS. 

In peace 

To Aurelius Felix, who lived with his wife eighteen years in 
sweetest wedlock. Of good memory. He lived fifty-five years, 
Bnatohed away eternally on the twelfth kalend of Januar)R 
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PEIMITIVS IN PACE QVI POST ’;'. ./a":'.; 

MVLTAS. ANGVSTIAS FOETJSS.IMVS MAIITYE 
ET. 'VIXIT. ANNOS P.M. XXXYIII' CONIVG. SVG 
PEEDVLCISSIMO BENEMERENTI FECIT. 

Primitiiis in peace: a most valiant iimHyr after many torments. 
Aged 88. TTis wife i’a.i8ed tliis to her dearest well-deserving 
liiisbaiKl. 


LAN N VS XPI. MARTIR.HIC BEQVIESOIT. 

SVB DIOCLIZfANO PASSVS. 

Laniins, a martyr of (~4.irivst, rests here. He suffered under T)io* 
cletian. 

■NABIRA IN PAOE^ ANIMAIIY ' ■ 

^ QVI BIXIT" ANNOS XVI. M.V "■ 

ANIMA MELEIEA-^ 

TITVLV FAOTV . ' . . 

A PARENTEB. .. 

Navira in peace ; a sweet soul wdio lived 16 years and 5 months ; 
a soul sweet as lioney : this epitaph was made by her parents. 


SEVEEO FILiO DVL 
(BSSIMO LAVEENTIVS 
PATER BENEMERENTI QVI BI 
XIT ANN. IIIL MB. VIIL DIES. V. 
AOOERSITVS AB ANGELIS VIL iDVB. iANVL\. 

Laurence to his sweetest son Sevorus, borne away by angels on 
the 7tli ides of daniiary. 


MACVS PVER INNOCEXB 
ESSE I AMIN TEE INNOONTJS COEPJBTI. 

qvam; staviles tivi HAEI,) vita est 

QVAM TELETVM EXCIP ET MATER ECLESIAE I)E0i5 
MVNDO REVERTENTEM OOMPREMATVR PEGTOKVM. 
GEM I TVS STRVATVR FLETVS OCVLOIWM. 

Macus (or Marcus) an innocent boy. You have already begun to 
be among the innocent ones. How enduring is sucdi a life to you ! 
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Flow gladly will your mother, the church of God, receive yon, re- 
turning to this world. Let ns restrain onr sighs and cease from 


' PAX 

HIC MIHI SEMPEE DOLOE EEIT IX AEYO 
ET TVYM BEXEEABILEM . BYLTYM ■ LIGEAT YIDEEE 
'SOPOEE: 

COXIYXX ALBAXAQYE .MIHI SEMPEE CASTA PYDICA 
EELICTYM ME TYO GEEMIO QYEEOE. 

QYOI) MIHI SAXCTYM TE DEDEEAT LIYIXITYS AYTOE 
EELIOTIS TYIS lACES IX PACE SOPOEE 
MEEITA EESYEGIS TEMPOEALIS TIBI DATA EEQYETIO 
QYEYIXIT AXNIS XLY. MEXY. DIES XIII 
DEPOSITA IX PACE FECIT PLACYS MAEITYS 


Peace ■ 

This grief will always weigh upon me : may it be granted me to 
behold in sleep yonr revered countenance. My wife Albana, always 
chaste and modest, I grieve, deprived of your support, for our 
Divine Author gave you to me as a sacred (boon). You, well- 
deserving one, having left your (relations), lie in peace — in sleep — 
you will arise — a temporary rest is granted you. She lived 45 
years, 5 months, and 13 days. Buried in peace. Placus, her 
husband, made this. 

Galleria Lajpiclaria. 
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TABLE OP EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


IWilkinson. Bunson. ! DepsUis. 


I.™ TPIINITR 
Menes , . ' , . . ; . 


, Foumtcd the tonipl'* of Plilah at 
I Mompliis. 


J-I.-TIIINITE. 

KHiEEKH'OS . . . ■ . 


irT.—MEMPIIlTE. 


IV.-~-MEMPHITE. 


NoU-SHOFO (SuPHIS II.)’*'' 
Menkabe (Myckbtnus) 


Tntrodnction of the worship of the 
bull. Apis fit Memphis, Mnovis at 
Heliopolis, 


3f?to ; Building of the pyramids of Siikhava 
and Dashoin* (Lepsras). 


Builder of the pyramid of Abooseer. 
Builders of the great Pyramid. 

Builder of the third .Pyramid. 


y.-^ELEPHANTINE. 
Shafee (Cepiireb) . . 


Builder of the second Pyramid. 


VI.~MEMPIIiTE. 

p,ipt i . 

( Ai'appus 1 
Nofe-ke-ee. 

Nitocbts ((Ji.g-ikb). 


Yri.--MEMPHITE. 
VIIT.—MEMPHITE. 
1X.--HERA.CLEOPITAN. 
X.— H ER ACLEOPITAN . 


Was the first ■who added a royal pre- 
nomen to his phonetic uomen, call- 
ing himself Maire-Papi. The Ma?.ria 
of the Greeks, according to BiinHeri. 

Tombs of this period at Botii Mo- 
hammed el Kofoor. 


■ :vA:; ;'.xi.--'rHEBAN. 

Senofrkeke. 
Amttn-m-tir J. . . . 


2801 2330 I The last king of the XI th dynasty. 


Mr. Bircli read,s these two names as Khufbe and Khnum-Khufee, and regards them as two 
names of the same monarch, which opinion has been confirmed by the new tablet of Abydoa, found 
by Mr. Diemiclien, and by the tabhjt of Sakkara, discovered by Mariette. SiiAAFiiA he con.sider.s to 
be the SuFHis II. of Manelho. 
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Dynasty. i 

Wilkinson. 

Bunsen. 

Lepsius. 

1 

XU.— THEBAN. 

OSTRTASRX 1 

2020 

2054 

2120 

Amun-m-he 11. 

OSIIITA.SEN U. 

OSIRTA.SEN IJi. ; 

AMUX-5MIE 111. 

■ 


, 

Amtjx-m-he ly. 1 

Sebeknofi.*, I 




.XIIL-THEBAN. i 




Xiy.-XOITE. ■ ^ ' 




^ THE HYKSOS 

r SHEPHERD 
KINGS. 




XVIIL— THEBAN. 




Amsra . , 

, ■ " ■ 1 

1520 

1638 


Amunoi'H T. . ... , 

14f>8 

1613 

.. 

1- ■ 

Thotmes I. ..... . 

14.78 

! 

i' ■ 

(■ ■ ■ 

! •• 

Amun’-kou-hict 

1404 



Thotmes IT 

'Fiiotmes JTL ..... 

1 1464 

1463 

! ■ 


Amunoph II 

1 1414 

1 ' ' 
1 ■ . 

i ■; 

i. i 

i '' ' j 

Thotmes IV ; 

1410 1 



. ' . I 

Amunoph III 1 

i 

1403 ; 

*• 

"" ! 
4 .. ■ i 

' i 

1 

' ; , ' . i 


j 

! 

! 

1 


Tlie vSesoncliosis of Manotho, and tbe 
original Sosostris of tlie Greeks. 
Built the original sanctuary of tlie 
temple of Arnun-Ea at ivarnak. 
Erected the obelisk, and built the 
temple of the Sun (Ra) at Hfdio- 
polls. Tombs of his age at Ben E 
JTassan. 


The Mffii'is of the Labyrinth and of 
the Lake (Wilkinson). 


; The sheplierds driven out by Amosis, 
who assumes the title of Lord of 
Upper and Lower Egypt. 

; Added some new chambers to the 
, great temple of Karnak. Crude 
brick arches used in Egypt. The 
sandstone quarries of Silsilis beguti 
to he gcnerallj’' used for building. 

Made additions to the great temple 
of Karnalc, and erected two obelisks, • 
i one still standing. The granite 
quarries of Syene used for obelisks 
' and statues. 

A queen who reigned witli Thotmes 
]1. and 111. She erected tlie great 
fthelisks at Karnak. 

Erected numerous buildings in Thebes, 
and throughout Egypt, built the 
sanctuary of the temple of Amun, 
at Karnak; made great additions to 
Karnak, and built the chamber “ of 
the kings." Monuments at Mem- 
phis, Ueliopolis, Coptos, Ombos.hear 
his name. The obelisks of Alexan- 
dria, Constantinople, and St. John 
Lalcrau, hear his name. The Specs 
Artemidos begun. A great con- 
queror. Reigned 47 years. 

Added the small edifice attached to the 
first area of the temple of Karnak. 

The great Sphinx at the pyramid hears 
his name, and was cut, out of the 
rock by his order. Tlis name is on 
the obelisk of St. John Laterrm. 

Added to the great temple of Karnak, 
built the principal part of that of 
Luxor. Erected the two sitting 
colossi at Thebes, one of which has 
been known as the “vocal Mem- 
non.” The temple of Eileithyia 
(El Kab) bears his name. The 
name of his queen, Taia, was usually 





J PPJrJNDlX, 


Dynasty.,. 

Wilkinson. 

Bunsen. 

LepsiuB. 

Am UN Toonit. 

ATFNflE— B aKHAN . . . . 

; 



Horus . . . . . . ♦ 

1331 



XIX.— DIOSPOLITES OR 
THEBANS. 




Eamesus I. . . . . , 

Sex HI 1 

OSIR5<:l-M UN lOFTH A H , 

1324 

1322 

1409 

3440 

Rameses II 

L3U 



Ptiiaiimen 

.i2ir» /. 

' 

1. 1322,,^ 


pTIIAHMI?N-SE-rTHAH . . . 

1237 


•• . 

XX.--*D10Sr0LlTES. 



■' ■■■ ■ 

Sethi, Osiuei 11 

1232 

i ■■■■■ '■ 1 

■ " ' 

Sethi, Osirui HI 

R AMESES III 

12.32 

1210 

i 1297 . 

1270 

Ramksfs IV 

RAMESES, V. 

Ramkses VI 

Ramkses V1.I 

Ramesfs VI n 

1 1189 \ 

i 11S5 1 

1 1180 f 

1 1176 j 

1171 


i 

1 ••• 

Ram uses IX 

Rami-ses X 

Rameses XL ..... 
Ramiwes Xli. 

Rameseis X Hi. 

1 1161 
j 1142 

1 1138 


i 

X.Kl.— rANITE, 

1 


i-. 

Smenbes ...... 

AMUNSE-imilOR . . . . 

' 1085 

1019 

j 1112 

1 ' 

i 


m 


Events. 


introdiicecl with his own in Ijis n>- 
- .cords, ' 

Scarabsei used as records. Great pro- 
gress in the arts of sculpture and 
; painting. 

: Stranger kings, who introduced sun 
worship. Tel-el- Amarna their capi- 
tal. Tombs of this period at Tel- 
el-Amarna. 

Made additions to the great temple of 
Araim, at Karnak. Restored the 
worship of Anmn. 


Built the tiypostyle hall of Karnak; 
cxjramenced MennKmium at AIj.^xIos; 
dedicated Temple of Aniim at Konr- 
neh (Thebes), Ilis -tomb in the 
valley of the kings. 

Banieses the Great, styled Miainun, 
or Amun-mai, The Sosostris of tlie 
Greeks. A great conqueror. Built 
the RaniPseum or palace-temple 
(called Menmonium) at 'J’lxibcs. 
Added to the temples of Luxor and 
Karnak, and had his victories scult)- 
tiired on the walls; erected the 
obelisks at Luxor *, completed temple 
at Koorneh; erected a colossal statue 
of himself in red granite in the 
Renieseum, and another of limestone 
at Memphis. Completed IMemno- 
nium and temple of Osiris at 
Abydos. Tablet of Abydos on one 
of the walls of the apartment, 
sculptured by his order; made 
considerable additions to the temple 
of Ptliah, at Memphis. vSefc up a 
tablet commemorative of his vic- 
tories on the rocks near Berytus. 

The rock temple of Aboosimbel. 
Augustan age of Egypt. 

The exodus, according to Sir G. Wil- 
kinson. 

Not admitted in the Theban lists. 


Added avcntie of Sphinxes to the great 
temple of Karnak. 

Called also Miarnun and Amunmai. 
Built temple at Medeent t Haboo. 
A great conqueror. .Art beginning 
to evince decline. 


These, lour were sons of Ilamcse.s III. 

Made additions to the temple of 
Karnak. 


J>cUne of Thebe.s. 



itakdbook of 


Dynasty. 


Wilkinson.! Bunsen, i Lepsins. 


Events. 


PlONK 
Pish AM' 


accoiviing- to Sir Q 


XXIJ.--BUBASTJTE. 

SlIESHONIC 


riie sliishak of Scripture, and f 
contemporary of Soloiinui T' 
first king of lower Egypt. Ri 
of Bubastis. Took Jernsliiem* ai 
recorded his campaigns on the on 
^ide of the great temple of Earnak 
-Adorned the temple of Pasht at Bi 


OsOIlKOS- 


HEIi-SMA-Sli'Jl . . 

OsOEKOXiJ. . . 

Shkshonk n. . . 

Tiklat I. . . . 

OSOEKON- J r 1. . . 

SlIESilONK ur. . . 

Tiklat, 'rAKKroTir li. 


XElII.—TANiTE. 

PrsHAi 

SheshonkJV. . . . 

PKTUIJASTr-S . . . 


«32 


XXIV.-SATTE 


Bocoiroins 


Called “ The 
this dynasty 


XXT.~ETHIOPrAX. 

Saba CO, or SriEnEic I. . . 

Sebechon. 

Sabaco, or Shebrk IT. 
Tehuak 


So or Sava of Scripture, 


J he 1 irljaka of Scripture, and tlie 
ternporary of Hezekiab, added c 
to the temple of Medeeiuit Ha 
J iiebes. 


XXVI.-SArfE. 

I’SAMATfK (PSAMMITroUTW 1.) 


Neco . , . 

PrfAMMETTCrrUS ir. 

APrjrrs . . . 


Amasis (Am'>) 


first king ot the dynasty fcalled 
by way of distinction, Aniosis) • 
made scweral additions to the Temple 
temple to 

J&is at Memphis. Solon, Thales, Pr- 


isis at Memphis. Solon, Thales, Py 
thagoras visited Egypt. 

IS short reign of six months was cut 
short by the Persian conquest, b.c. 


Psammentfus 


XXVH.— 

OaMBVSI'S , . * 


DAnrus Hystaspes 
Xerxes . . , , 


fiSilJilillili 


APPEJ^DJX. 




J).yiuisty. 

Wilkinson. 

' 

Bunsen. 

Lepsius. 

■ '■ ■: .. ■ 

Events. 

AufAKAMTH 

4G2 




Aiitaxejixes 

Xkkxet Jf 

So<n>rA>;U!3 

4G2 

421 

421 



The Egyptians again revolted, and are 
assisted hy the Greeks. 

D.vkius Xothus .... 

420 



In his tenth year, the Egyptians re- 
volted again, and succeeded in free- 
ing their country from the Persians ; 
Amyrteus became king. 

XXYJli.— SAiTE. ' 




Amy[it-eus 

411 



Beigncd six years. Herodotus ensiled 
J^gypt. 

XXI X.—MEN DESf AN. 





,XKriIE!:iTK3 ... . . 

41*5 




AcilOIM.S . . . . . . 

iVAMM(.)UTI.S . . 

ROi) 

USIJ 



Added to the h'nipios of Thebes. 

XXX.— SEBEXXYrE. 





X KCTANr.IlO 

: 

Tiice, or Taoiios . . . . 

m3 



The Nectahis of Pliny. Dedicated a 
small cliapel to Athor, and built a 
temple of Isis at. Fhil;e. Plato 
visited Egypt. His sarcophagus in 
the British Museum, ronncrly sup- 
posed to be that of Alexander, 

XKCTAXEnO li , 

361 


•• 

liefeated by the Persians. The last of 
the Pharaohs. 

,XXX.J.--PEi'iSlAN. 





Ociius ....... 

Arses | 

3-12 

311 



Conquest of Egypt by Alfxander, ii.o. 
332. 

Darius 

33S 



MACEDONIAN. 





J’HIIJP ARIJ>.(EUS .... 

323 



Alexandria founded, n.c. 323. The 
sanctuary at Karimk rebuilt. 

Alexander 

(Son of Alexander the Great) 




Ptolemy made governor of Egypt, n.c. 
322. 

PTOLEMIES, or LAGin.E 





Lagus, or SoTEU .... 

305 



i Married— 1. Eurydlcc ; 2. Berenice. 

; Serapeum Library and Mu.^eum 
built at. Alexandria. 

PllILADELPlIUS 

! ' .284 ■ 

! 



Mar. Arsinoe. Oommenced to rebuild 
the temple of i.sis at Ph i la\ Pharo.s of 
Alexandria built. Berenice founded. 

I'lUEUUETES 

240 

i _ , ' 

1' 


Mar. Berenice; erected Pylon of Kar- 
uak ; founded small temple at E' Dayr , 

; near Jilsne. 

Pkilopator. 

221 

I 


' Mar, Arsince. Temple at Anta-opolis 
! (Gow. el. Kebeer) eroettai. 

EriPIIANES ...... 

204 

1 

i ■ ■ 


i Mar. Cleopatra. A decree of the priest- 
hood of Memphis (the ‘l{,o.sett,a stone) 
set up in his iiomnir. 

rhllLOMKTOR 

ISO 

1 


1 Mar. Cleopnitra, Temple of Apol- 
' linopolis Magna (EdI'uu) founded. 

. Temple at Ombos founded. 

Euergetes IL, or PfiYSCOx . 

145 

i 


1 

! 

Afar. — 1. Cleopatra; 2. Ch opatra Coeco ; 

1 consecrated small temple to Athor 

j at Phil'B. Small temple at Edfoo 

I erected. Greek inscrijuiun con- 

j tainlng a petitkm of the priests set 

i up at Philm. 

SoTF.R IL or LArnYRUs . . 

no 

i 

1 ■■ 

' Mar, — 1. Cieopalra ; 2, Selene. Temple 
erected at Contra Ijatopolis. K.v- 
polled l(t(i. 


¥ 
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Lepsius. 


i Wilkinson.! Bunsen. 


Dynasty. 


Witli Ills moLber. Mar. Cloopiira. 

LaUiyrus re^tovtd, SS. Tiiubes taken, 
after tiiree years' siege, and the 
monuments ruined. 

Daughter of Lathyrus. 

Bequeaths hi? kingdom to tlie Itomans. 

Mar, Cleopatra; exy)f‘llod58 ; restored 
55. Teinpie of Ombos completed. 
Diodorus Siculus visited Egypt. 

With Oleo])atra, his sister and wife. 
Temple of Mdfoo completed. Temple 
of Isis at Philm contin tied. 

Mar. Cleopatra al so. 

Alone, and then vith Ciosariun, her 
.son, by J. Ga?sar. Buiit temple at 
Hermonthi.s (Krnient). 

Kgypt becomes a Roman province. 


Alexanukti I. 


Bkuknicu 

Alexaxukb II. ... 
Nku.s DioNi'sus, or Aulutjss 


PTojjtjiy, the younger 
Cleoca'l’u.v . , . , 


Visit of Adrian to Egypt; and again A.I). 130. 

Taking of Alexandria by Diocletian. 

Council ol' iSficaai in the ridgii of Constantine ; .''ithauasius; Arius. 
Edict of Theodosius; destruction of the temple of Serapis. 
Conquest of Egypt by Amr oil. 


'i’ABLE OF OilEEK AND ROMAN ARTISTS, 


Tlie following list and dates of eminent artists of Ancient Greece and Italy 
Las been taken from Julius Siliig's Dictionary of the Arti.sts of Anti(|iiity. 


Cotemporary Ei'ents. 


j Daxlah IS of Athens. SmiU.s of .-Egina. 
j Eucheir 1, discovers the art of painting, 
j DihuUulos of Corinth, and his daughter Gore, 
finst make plaster-casts. 

■ Philocle.s the Egyptian, or Cleanthes the Corin- 
! thian, invent painting in outline. Tiieir ct>n- 
' temporaries are Arego, Orato of Sicyon, and 
‘ Haurias of Samos. 

, Ai'dices the Corinthian, and T'elcphanes 1. the 
Sicyoriiaii, exercise the art of pain : i ng. 

(The precise dates of the above iiict.s are 
uncertain,) 

776 , About this period tlourlshod Chersiphro of 
Cnossus, the architect, and Telccles and 
I’heoduvus L, son.s of llhoecus. In a rat her 
later period Metagencs i„ son of Chersiphro, 
Pffionius I. of Ephesus, and Learchns of 
Bhegium. 

t53 

708 , Shortly before this time Buhirchus, the painter, 
appeared in Asia. 


Corielni.s of Klis i.s viemrujus in 
rimtiing. The era of the 
Olympiads begin.?. 


VI. 3. 
XVllI. 


Home built. 

Pentathlon and wrestling iti- 
trodiieed at the Olympic 
gam(‘«'. 



APFmDIX, 


415 


Olynip. 

JU.C. 

Names of Ai’tists, &:c. 

' Cotempomry Events. 

XXV. 

680 

Glaiicus I. invents the soldering of iron 

Chariot races established at 
Olympia, 

XXIX. 

664 

Euclieir II, and Engrammtis, Corinthian nio- 
Ucllers, exercise their art in Italy. 


XXX. 

660 

Cleophantus, the Corinthian, flourishes. 


XXXV. 

640 

JhUas of Chi(>s appears as a sculptor. 


XLII. „ 

612 

Micciades, the Chian, practices sculpture 

Age of Solon. 

XL Vi II. 

oS8 

^iiiesarchus, the Etrurian, the father of Pytha- 
goras, becomes eminent as an engraver of 
precious stones. 


L. 

580 

Dlpienus and ScylUs, natives of Crete, attain 
great eminence in sculpturing marhie. 
About this ]>eriod flourished, also Anther- 
mus or Arclieiums of Chios, Byres of Naxos, 
and Lndoeiis the Athenian. 


LlII. . 



Polycratos, tyrant of fcSanios. 

; .LIV. „ 

564 

■AristochMii, the Cydonian, flourishes. 


,"'LV., 

560 

Perilius, piroiiably of Agrigentum, flourishes. 

Pisistrutus lusurps sovereign 
power at Athens. 

LVLJI. 

548 

IVcneiJs and ^^lIg^.•Uo make the statute of the 
Lclian Apollo. 

AliouL tilts time flourished also Bupalus and 
Ailienls of Chiots, and Theocles the Laconian, 
sculptors; Douttis, Duryclidas.and M4do,all 
of Laconia, suiLiniries ; and Tltcodorus II., 
the Samian, tin engraver. 


LiX. 

544 

Syadras and Chartas, Tjacedaimonian statuaries, 
llouriah probably abmit this period. 


LX. 1 

540 

i 

Bathycles the Aiagnesian, a statuaiy, and Spin- ’ 
; thaiTis, tin architect of Corinth, flourish, 
j About this time Antistates, OalUuscbvus, An- 
! tlraaciiides, and Porinus, archil ects, lay the 

I foundation of the Temple of Jupiter Olym- 

' 


1 

1 pius at Athens. 


LXL 

1 536 

Clecetas, of Sicyon, the statuary . / 

Thespis begins to have his plays 
exhibited. 

LXIl. 

532 

-Dcmi.’as I. of Orotona, statuary, flourishes. 


LXV. 

520 

Ageladas of Argos, statuary, makes a statue of 
Anucbm,a victor in the Olympic games. 


LXVJ. 

516 

Ageladas makes a chariot in honour of the 
victory of Cleosthenos at Olympia, and about 
tiie sn'me pori-od ennobles a victory obtained 
by 'I’inuisitheus. 

Callo 1. of Ailgiua, Chrysotbemis and Eutelidus 
of Argos, and Gitiadas the Laceda/monian, 
flourish as statuaries. 

1 ■ ■ • . : • , 

LX VII, 3. 

510 


Pisistratidm ex]>ellcd from 

A thens. 

Phrynichiis obtains his first 
prize as a dramatic poet. 

LXVllL 

508 

Amphicruu's, the smtuary, makes the flgurcof 

1 a lione.ss. Aiiteuor makes statues of llurmo- ' 
1 dills ami Aristogclton, Arlstocies 11, mid his 
j brotiicr Cauachus 1., both of Sicyon, flourish 
j as statuaries. This was the age also of Gle- 
! ai’chus of Ilhegium, 


LXX. 

500 

I Uegesias and llegias of Athens, Mena?chmus 

1 and Soidas of Naupactus, Teiephanes 11, of 
, Pliocis, and Arcesilau.'i 1. flourish as statua- 
ries, Aglaopho 1. of Tbasns, father of Polt- 
! exoTUS and Aristopho, exercises tluj art of 
painting. Sillax of Ithegium, the painter. 

iEsctiylua prtaiucc.s las iirst 
tragedies. 



j flourishes. 
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Olymp. 

B.C. 

JTames of Artists, &c. 

j Cotemporary Events. 

LXXI. 4. 

493 

Dcmophilusl. and Grorgasns practise the arts of 
painting and making plaster-casts at Rome. 


LXXII. 

492 

Stomius, statuary, flourishes. 


3. 

490 


Battle of Marathon. 

LXXIII. 

488 

Glancias of JEgiua, statuaiy, flourishes. Pytha- 
goras 1. of iihegium, begins to exercise the 
art of statuary. About this time PiiEinrAS 
is bom. 


LXXIV. 

484 

Ascarus, the Theban, forms for the Thessalians 
a statue of Jupiter out of the spoils of the 
Phocians, Amyclseus, Piyllus, and Chionis 
prepare several statues out of the spoils taken 
from the Thessalians by the Phocians, which 
are dedicated hy the latter at Delphi. Aris- 
tomedo is also engaged in this undertaking. 

Epicharmus flour 

LX XV. 

4S0 

Synnoo of Jilgina, statuaiy, flourishes, Aristo- 
medes and Socrates, two Thchaii statuaries, 
flourish. Critias Xesiota makes statues of 
Harmodiiis and Aristogeiton, which are al- 
most immediately erected. 

Battles of Thennopyhe ami 
Salamis, 

LXXVL 

476 

Anaxagoras of ^Egiiia makes a statue of Jupi- 
ter at the request of several states of Greece, 
wliich participated in the victoiy over Xer- 
xes at Salamis. Dionysius I. and Crluucus 
of Argos, and Sinio of Algina, flourish. 

Hippodanuis, an architect of Miletus, fortifies 
the Pelrteeus at Athens, 

Aeschylus produces his Persie 
and obtains a prize. 

Lxxvn. 



Sophocles produces his first 
tragedy. 

Lxxvin. 

468 

■ ! 

Onatas of Angina and Calamis make a chariot 
in honour of Hiero, lately deceased, which is 
afterwards dedicated at Olympia. Their con- 
temporaries are Ageladaa of Argos, Hegias 
of Athens, Calliteles, Galynthus, Hippias, So- 
phroniscus, and Pasi teles I. Agelaclas and 
Hippias here mentioned were instractors of 
Pheidias. 


LXXJX. 

464. 

Demopliilus 11. of Hiniera, and Neseas of Tha- , 
i SOS, flourish as painters. 

Jk'rich's appears as a public 
character. 

■LXXX, 

' 460 

Sostratus T., statuaiy ; i&Iico T. of Athens, sta- ‘ 
tiiaiy and painter ; and probably Ol.ympus, ' 
statuary, flourish. 'I’o this period likewise 
belong PoLYGNOTUS and Aristopho, painters 
of Thasos, and Dionysius of 0<*lop]io, a 
painter, and probably Cimo of Gleonm, to- ' 
getlier with Arcesilaus Jl. and Nicanor of ’ 
Paros, who practised the same art. , 


LXXXL 

456 

Ptollchus of Corcyra, statuary, flourishes. Soon ; 
after this year Ageladas 11. of Argos pre- | 
pares a statue of Juj-nter for the Messenians ■ 
occupying JSfaupactus. | 

Death of .Esciiylus, 

Euripides appears as a tragic 
poet. 

LXXXII. 

452 

Acestor of Cnossus, and Ptolichus of JEgina, ! 
flourish as statuaries ; Scynmus as'a statuary ! 
and engraver, and Biucadinus as a sculptor. , 



451 

PuKiDiAS, of Athens, attains great eminence. 

Decemviri first created at Rome, 

LXXXIil. 

1 

448 

Alcamenea, an Athenian, and Agoracritus the 1 
Parian, both pupils of Pheioias, flourish as 
statuaries and sculptors. In this period like- 
wise Critias Nesiota is still living, and the 
following artists are. engaged in their several ! 
professions: Cydo and Diodotus as statua- 
ries ; Xcnocles the Athenian, a statuary ; 
Pansnnus the Athenian, cousin of PiiEiDTAsby 
the father's side ^ PlistJenotirs, the brother of 
PiiKim AS, and Tiinagorus of Ohalcis — pain ler.'^. 
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Olymp. , B.G. 


Names of Artists, &o. 


LXXXIV. 444. 


. .{ 

L:CX?vV. 3. 43 


LX XXV. 4. 437 


LXXXVL 


Libo, the Ela?an, builds the Temple of Zeus j 
Olympins. Mys, the engraver, floxtrishes. | 

PiiEim AS dedicates Jm statue of Athene^ made j 
of won/ and gold^ in the Parthenon. The j 
Vestibule of the Acropolis commenced. ; 

PiiEimAS commences his statue of Zeus Olym- J 
pius, with the assistance of Colofces of Paros, ! 
About this time flourish Ictinus, Callicrates, ! 
Metagenes II. of Athens, Stypax of Cyprus, ; 
architects, and, probably, Carpio. j 

43G i Coroebus and Mncaicles, ai'chitects; Gtesikus,a ; 
I statuary, and probably Demetrixia If L, a sta- ' 

j ' tuiiiy, flourish. This appears to have been j 

i ^ the period when Socrates, the philosopher, ; 

i ' bestowed attention on sculpture. 

4. ' 433 ' PiTi:rDrA.s dedicates his statue of Zeus Olyni* 

! pias.. 

LXXXVil. 432 : PIIEIDIAS dies 

I ?Jyro of Elotiiijera, and Polvcletus I. of ' 
Argos, attain groat eminence as statuaries. , 

, , About this time flourished also the following I 

; statuaries; Callo 1. of Ells, Gorgias of La- 1 

’ ' coiiin, Phradmo of Ai-gos, Scopas of Elis, and 

j ! Thencosmus of Mcgara. 

3. i 430 ' Oalam is makes his statue of Apollo, the Aver ter | 

j of evil. j 

LXXXVIfI, ; 42S Amphlo of Gnossns, statuaiy, and Ptnonius II. j 
' of Monde in Thrace, statuary and sculptor, 

flourish. I 

I. 1 XXXTX. 424 yostratus of Pdiegimn flourished as a statxi- 
i ary. 

XO. 424.' PoLYCLETUS L of Argos, makes his statixe of 
i Here. 

; Apellas, Dionysiodorus, Xiceratus of Athens, 

I Nicodamiis of Mainalus, Pericletus and Sos- 

, i tratusofCbios, flourish as statuaries, Praxias 

and Androsthenes, two Athenian sculptors, 

! ! decorate with their productions the temple at 

I Delphi. Cleisthenes, the architect, flourishes, 

j i'hipalamus, the Argive, rebuilds the Heroeum 

\ ' near Mycen®. 

To this period we should in all probability 
refer Callimachus Kararg^trexvo'S' 


Lycius, the son of Myro, flourishes as a statu- 
ary, X o this period we should probabl 3 ’’ i efor 
Thericles. 

Pbrjuio, the statuary, flourishes 

Antiphanes of Argos and Aristander of Paros 
flourish as statuaries. A large group of 
statues is dedicated at Delphi by the Lacede- 
monians, in commemoration of their victory 
at iEgos-potamos, made by the following 
artists : Alj'puSjPatrocles I, and Canaclnis II. 
of Sicyon, Demeas JI. of Clitor, Piso of Oa- 
laiirea', Saraolas of Arcadia, Tbeocosmus of 
Mcgara, and Pisjinder. 

Alcamencs makes statues of Athene and Hera- 
cles, which are dediciited in acknowledgment 
of the overthrow of the Thirty Tyrants. 


XQL 

416 1 

XfUT. 

1 41.2 

XCIII. 

1 

1 408 

XCIV. • 

404 


XCV. 3. . 398 
XCV. I. , 


Aristocles IV. flourishes as a sculptor. 


Cotemporary Events. 


ITenaiotus completes his his- 
tory at Thurii. 


Euripides produces his Medea. 

Commencement of the Pelopo- 
nesian war. 


Pericles dies. 


I Aristophanes produces his 
j Nnbes. 


; Expedition of the Athenians 
' against Sicily. 

Alcibkdes eminent as a states- 
man. 


Exiripldes dies. 
Sophocles dies. 


, Sorrates put. to death. 

2 E 
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Cotomporary Events. 


Name, s of Artists, kc. 


XGV 4. • 39Y hZEuxts of Heraclea, the distinguislied painter, i 

I flourishes. To this period we must refer, ; 

j also, Androcydus of Gyzicus, and Eupompus 

! of Sicyon, painters ; N'aucydes the Argive, 

i I brother and instructor of Polycletus 11., who 

' ! was also engaged as an artist about this ti UK! ; 

Dinoraenes, Callicles of Megara, and Daida- 
j lus II. of Sicyon, all statuaries. 

XOVI. ! 396 Parrhasius of Ephesus, Tiinanthes of Sicyon, V"eii taken by the Homans, 
i I Pauso, and Colotes II. flourish as paintGr.s. 

I I Pantias of Chios, a statuary, flourishes. 

XGTIl. 362 I ScoPAS, the celebrated Parian sculptor, huikls ; 

I the temple of Pallas at Tegea. Aristode- i 

I mus I., a painter, floitrishes. i 

3, 390 } .. .. .. I Tlie Lhiuls take and burn th 

j city of Ptomo. 

XOVill. 3S8 To this period belong Ctesidemus, the painter, i 
and the following statuaries, all of whom j 
were pupils of PoiiYCLTCTL’s I, : Alexis, Aso- j 
! podorus, Aristides, Phryno, Dino, Atheno- j 

dorus, and Demeas II. j 

G. 380 Polycletus II. of .Argos, Cloo I. of Sicyon, De- | Plato ami Xenophon liunrish. 
mncritus I. of Sicyon, flourish as statuaries, 
and Pamphilus I. of Amphipolis, and Euxe- ' 
nidas, as painters. i 

GIL 372 The following statuaries flourish: Aristogilo 
of Tliebes, Cephisodotus 1. of Athens, Daxla- 
lu< II. of Sicyon, Hypatodoriis, Pausanias I. 
of ApoUonia,’Polycles I., Xenophon the the- i 
nian, Callistonicus the Theban, and probaldy i 
Olympiosthenes and Strongjdio. Deinoplion i 
the Messenian, and Eiicleides II. tlie Atlic- . 

Ilian, practise .sculpture; and Miccio, and • 

Epborus the Ephesian, the instructor of i 
Afklles, flourish as painters. i 

2. 371 .. .. .. .. ' Battle of Leuctni, 

cm. 368 Li'.sippus, the Sicyonian, first appears us an 
artist. ! 

CIV, 364 Euphranor, the distinguished statuary and 
; painter, and Pr.^xiteles, eminent in the arts , 

j of statuary and sculpture, flourish. To this i 

I period, also, belong Euphronides, and Hero> i 

i dotns the Olynthian statuaries, Gydias of i 

Gythnos, and Nicias I., painters. 'Ihe last 
of these artists assisted PRAXiTr.LE.s in the 
j decoration of his statues. 

3. 362 i . . . . . . . . 'I’he battle of Mantinea. 

CV. 360 I Nicomachus'l., a Theban painter, flourishes. Philip reigns in ilacedon. 

CVI. 356 ' ScopAS, the Parian, engaged with other artists I'he sacred war. 

in building the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
j Brietes of Sicyon, the father of Pausias, 

j flourishes as a painter. Pamphilus I., of 

I Amphipolis, is still living. 

4. j 363 . . . . . . . . i Mausolus, king of Curia, dies. 

evil. [352 Apklles just appears as a painter. Aristides! 

I 11. of Thebes, Echio, and 'rherirnachus, all ! 

i i painters, now flourish. I 

I The Mmmlmm at Halicm'nmsus, built by 
1 Phiteus and Satyrns,is about this time deco- ; 
rated witii figures by Scopas, Praxiteles, 

! I Deochares, Timotheas, Bryaxis, and Pythis. 
i j This was probably the age of the statuary 
■■■[ :■■■■■■■:] :,.;Ch03reaS. ,1 ; 

4. 349 ; .. .. ,, Olynthiiiii war, Demostlienet 

j delivei'is his Olynthian ora- 

- 1 ! tions. 


APPE^mIX. 


4in 


Olymp. 

B.O. 

Nauiea of Artists, 5ic. 

1 

1 Ootemporary Events. 

1 ■■ 

CYIir. 

348 

Cuvybas, tlie painter, flourishes. 


' ■, '■ 4- 

345 


1 Timoleon undertakes the expe- 
dition to Syracuse. 

cix. 

344 

; Philocliaros, the Athenian, appears as <a painter. 

\ ' 

cx. 

340 

Antoriries and Leonlion flourish as j)*^inters. 
Leochares is still living. 


— , 3. 

337 ! 


■ Battle of Chau’onca. 

; '..CXI. : 

336 

Antidotus the pupil of Euphranor, Garmani- 
das, and Leonides of Anthedon, flourish as 
. . painters. ^ ■ 

j Alexander ascends the thront' (.d 

1 Macedonia. 

: CXII. 

332 

Apelles flourishes. The painters cotempo- 
rary with him are, Amphio, Antiphilus the 
Egyptian, Nicophanes, Asclepiodorus, Theo 
of Samos, Melantiius, Pausias of Sicyon, The- 
oninostus, Xicius 11. of Athens, and Gtesilo- 
chua, the })upil, and perhaps the brother, of 
Apelles. Pyugoteles, the engraver on pre- 
cious stones, flourishes. To this period also 
belong Philo tiie statuary, Rimphilius If. the 
sculptor, and Dhiocrates, an architect of Ma- 
cedonia. 


2. 

331 


The battle of Arbeia. 

Aristotle flourishes. 

CXI II. 

328 

Alcimachus, Aristocles Y., and Philoxenus 
(the last two inhabitants of Eretria), flourish 
as painters; and Amphistratus as a statuary 
and sculptor. 


CXIY. 

324 

j 

I 

1 

Lysippus still living. In this period the sub- 
joined artists flourish : I^ysistratus the 
brother of Lysippus, Appolodonis, lo, Po- 
i iyeuctus Silanio the Athenian, Sostratus 
III., and Sthenis the Athenian, statuaries; 
Glaucio the Corinthian. Gryllo. Ismenias of 
Chalcis, Aristo and his brother Niceros, both 
of Thebes, painters; and probably Menes- 
traius 11. sculptor. 

Alexander dies. 

3. 

322 


I Demosthenes dies. 

Menander. 

CXY. 

320 

Daitondas, the Sicyouian, flourishes as a sta- ' 
tuary, i 


3. 

318 

.. .. , ,.,V; 

Demetrius Phalereus governs 
Athens. 

CXYII. 

312 

j Bryaxis still exercises the arts of statuary and ! 
1 sculpture, . . ; 1 

Epicurus begins to flourish. 

CXYIII. ; 

308 

Ai'ellks and Nicias 11, the Athenian, stUl , 
living. Diogenes, J^erseus, and Adstolaus ' 
son of Pausias, flourish as painters, and ; 
Callias of Aradus as an architect. To this 
period we should also refer Menachmus the 
Sicyonian. 

Antigonus, Lysimuchus, Selou- 
ceus, iholomy, assume the 
name of kings. 

GXIX. 1. 

304 , 

i 

Protogenes of Caunus paints in the island of 
Bhodes his figure of lalysus. Faujus Pi ior 
decorates with his paintings the Temple of ; 
the Goddess Sains at Home. 

This was probably the age of Praxiteles II. the i 
engraver. 


CXX. 

300 

1 ■ . . ", 

1 

Cephisodotus II,, a statuary, .sculptor, and , 
painter, and Timarchus a statuary, both j 
sons of Praxiteles, now flourish. Daippus, 

, Eutbycrates, Eutychides of Sieyon, Pheenix, 1 
1 Pyromaclius, and 'Tisicrates of Sieyon, flourish 

as statuaries ; and Athenio of Maronea and 
Mechopanes as painters. 

The celebrated Alexandrian li- 
1 brary collected and arranged. 

CXXll. 

j 292 

Bedas, son of Lysippus, Chares of Lindua, and 
Xeuxiadcs, flourish as .statuaries. 
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Olymp. 

B.C. 

Names of Artists, &c. 

Co temporary Events. 

CXXV. 

280 

Omphalio, a painter, flourishes. 


■ ,,, ■ 2, 

2(9 


'Fhe Cauls attack Greece. 

OXXVI. 

276 

Pisto and Xenocrates flourish as statuaries. 


CXXVIII. 

268 

Cantharus, the Sicyonian, practises the art <j 1' 
statuary ; and IVTydo of Soli, and Arcesilaus 
111., prohahiy of Sicyon, that of painting. 

Tile Romans become masters 
of all Italy. 

OXXIX. 

264 


The Parian marbles engraved. 

CXXXUI. 

' 248 

Nealces and Arigonus flourish as painters. 


cxxxv. 

240 

Timanthes 11., painter, flourishes. 


CXXXVI. 

i 236 

Isigonus, Pyromachus, Stratonicus, and Anti- 
gonus, flourish as statuaries, and Leontiscus 
as a painter. 


OXL. 

220 

Auaxandra, the daughter of Nealces, practises 
the art of painting. 

iLgineta, a modeller, and his brother Pasias, a 
painter, flourish. 


OXLIL 

216 

Mico HI., of Syracuse, flourishes as a statuary. 


oxLvir, 

192 

Stadieus, Athenian statuary, flourishes. 


CL. 



Library of Pergamos formed. 

CLI. 

180 

Oossutius, Koman architect, flourishes. 


CLIII. 

1 176 

1 

Heraclides I., a Macedonian, and Metrodoriis, 
probably an Athenian, flourish as painters. 

P. 'i’erentius flourishes. 

CLV. 

163 

! ■ ■■ ■ 
i ■ 

Antheus, Polycles II., Callistratns, Callixenus, 
Pythias, Pythocles, Timocles, and Timar- 
chides, flourish as statuaries and sculptors. 
To this period we should probably refer 
Philo of Byzantium. 


CLVil. 

1 152 

Pacuvius, the tragic poet and painter, flourishes. 


CLVIll. 3. 

1 146 


Corinth destroyed. Greece sub- 
jected to the Romans. 

CLXXVI. 3. 

i 74 

1 

Arcesilaus IV., sculptor, the intimate friend of 1 
L. Lucnllus, flourishes. 


CLXXIX. 2. 

j 63 

1 Valerius of Ostia flourishes as an architect. | 
1 The following artists flourished about this ' 
period: Pasiteles, statuary, sculptor, and 
engraver; Timomachus of^Hyzantiiun, and 
Arellius, painters; Cyrus, architect; Posi- 
donius of Ephesus, statuary anti engraver ; 
l^eostra tides, and Pytheas I,, engravers; 
Coponius, Roman sculptor; and "Epityn- 
cbanus, (mgraver on precious stuuc.s. 

Cicero, Ctmr, Varro, and Sallust 
flourish. 


48 


Battle of Phars^alia. 


42 


Battle of Philippii. 


31 


Battle of Actium. 

CLKXXViJ. 3. 

, 30 

1 

In this period Pasiteles still practises the arts 
of sculpture and engraving, and the follow- 
ing artists also flourish: yaurus, Butrachus, ' 
Diogenes, Lysias, and, proliahly, Stephanus, 
sculptors; Anlanius KvandW, Athenian 
sculptor and engraver; Dionysius, Sopolis, 
Ludius, Pedius, a youth, and iaila, a female 
bom at Cyzicus, painters; Dioscfjrides and 
Admo, engravers on gems; and Posis, a 
Roman modeller. i 

Augustus constituted emperor. 

Horace, Virgil, Livy, ''j'ibullu.s, 
and \'itviiviu3 flourish. 


23 : 

: ■ j 



Palatine library of Augustus 
Ibrmeii. 
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Cotemporary Events. 


20 

Chimarus, a statuary, flourishes ; probably, 
Menelaus, a sculptor. 



54 

Dorotheus and Fabullus flourish as paintem ; 
Aleiio, the Athenian, as a statuary and 
j sculptor ; and Xenodorus as a statuary.; 

i Nero emperor. Seneca, Persius, 
and Lucan flourish. 

i ■ * 


69 

1 Agesander, Athenodorus his son, and Poly- 
dorus, make for Titus, who afterwards be- 
came emperor^ the celebrated group of the 
Laocoon. 

To this period also belong Craterus, the two 
Pythadori, Polydectes, HeniioLim, Artemo, 
and Aphrodisias of Tralles, sculptors; Cor- 
nelius Pinus, Attius Priscus, TurpiUus the 

1 Venetian, and Artemidorus, painters; and 
Evodus, an engraver on precious stones. 

! Vespasian emperor. 

70 


j Titus emperor. Eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius. Pliny the 
elder dies. 


LIST OF THE PIimCIFAL. GIIEEK AND JIUMAN 
AECHITEGTS. 

Ciwilfs Enayclopcvdki of Architecture.) 


iiKFOmC 


2S^ame of Architect. '.Century. rrincipul Works. 


Tbeodovus of Samos . . ! 

Hermogenes of Alabantla . 

Agiunedes and Trophonius of\ 
l)eiphi . . . ) 

Demetrius of Ephesus . . j 

Eupalinus of Megara . . ! 

IViandrocles of Samos . . :• 

Chirosophus of Crete . . , 

Pytiieus of Prk'ue . . . | 

Spentharus of Corinth . . ! 

■ ' I 

Agaptos of Elis . . * ' 

Libon of Elis . . . . ■ 

Ictinus of Athens . 

Callicrates of Athens . . ; 

Mncsicles of Athens 
Antistates of Athens 
Scopus of Greece 

Archias of Corinth . . . ' 

Cullius of Aradus . . . | 

Ayclius of Aradus . . . j 


Tth .Labyrinth at Lemnos; some buildings at Sparta ; and tha 
i temple of Jupiter at Samos. 

! I’emple of Bacchus at Teos, and that of Diana at Mag- 
;] nesia. 

Temple of Apollo at Delphi ; a temple dedicated to 
* • ‘i^! Neptune, near Alan timea. 

OLh Continuation of the temple of Diana, which had been 
I begun by Chersiphron. 

1 Aqueducts, with many other cdilkes at Samos, 

' Wooden bridge over the Thracian Bosphorus, erected by 
the command of Darius. 

Temple of Ceres and Proserpine ; an<.>thor of the Paphian 
Venus; and one of Apollo ; allatTegea. 
full , Alausoleumof Artemisia in Carla; design for the temple 
I of 1‘aUasat ITiene. in tlie funner he was assisted by 
! Statinis. 

Ilebuiit the temple of Apollo at Delphi, which had been 
i destroyed by tire. 

; Portico at Elis, 

Temple of J upitcr Olympius at Olympia. 

■ Parthenon at Athens ; temple of Ceres and Proserpine at 
Eleusis ; temple of AiJollo Epicurius in Arcadia. 

. . ; .Assisted Ictinus in the erection of the. Parthenon. 

. , ! Propy Uea of the Parthenon, 

i A tenqde of J npiter at Athens. 

' One side of the tomb 'Of Muusolus ; a column of the 
: temple at Ephesus. 

f)th Many temples, and other edifices, at Syracuse. 

Temples, &c., at Ehodes. 

, . i 'Peniple of the Ionian AOsculapius. 


j 
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Century. 


AI''rER CHRIST. 


BEFORE CHEISr. 


Name of Architect. 


Piincipal Works. 


Vitruvius I*ollio of Fano . . ' 

Vitruvius Cerdo of Verona 
Celcr and Severns of Rome 
Rabirius of Rome . 

Blustius of Rome . 

Frontinus ot Rome . 

Apollodorus of Damascus. 

Lacer of Rome 

Detrianus of Rome . 

Antoninus, the Senator of Rome 
Nicoii of PergamuH . 


Basilica Justitiai at Fano ; a grout writer on archi- 
tecture. 

Triumphal arch at Verona. 

Golden House of Nero. 

Palace of Domitian on Mt. Palatine. 

Temple of Ceres at Rome. 

He has left a work on aqueducts. 

Forum Trajani at Rome ; a bridge o-i’er the Datmbcs in 
Lower Hungary. 

A bridge over the Tagus, iu Spain ; a temjde, now dedi- 
cated to San Ginliano. 

Moles Iladriani, and the Pons yEIius, now called the 
Gastello and Ponte Sunt’ Angelo. 

Pantheon at Epidaurus ; baths of yEisculapius. 

Several tine works at Pergamus. 


Centuiy. Principal Works. 

.. Temple of Apollo at Mngrie>ia. 

1 4th Plan of the city of Alexandria. 

.. Rebuilt the temple of Diana at Kphesns ; engaged on 

: works at Alexandria ; was author of the proposition to 
transforai Mount Athos into a colossal figure. 

. .. Tower of the Winds at Athens. 

, . . Reputed inventor of the Gorinthian order. 

.. The Pharos of Alexandria. 

Ihilarged the arsenal and 1 he Piranis at Athens; erected 
the great theatre, rebuilt by onier of Adrian. 

Several temples, and a theolre at Argos. 

:ird Various buildings at Agrigen turn. 

2nd Design for the temple of Jupiter Olj’mpius at Athens. 

Temple of Jupfitcr Stator (Minerva Chaloidica) in the 
I’orum at Rome; temple of Mans in the Circus Fla- 
minius. 

Temple of Honour and Virtue, near the trophies of 
Marius at Rome. 

. . . Several amphitheatres with roofs. 

1 1st These two architects built several temples at Rome. The 

)* . name of the first (parpaxo-;) signifies a frog ; and that of 

j the hatter (craupo?) a lizard; and thry poi-petuated their 

I names on some of their works by the allegorical repre- 

i sentation of these two animais sculptured upon them. 

I The churches of St. Eu.scbius and of St. Lorenzo fuori 
! le Mura, at Rome, still contain .some columns whose 
I ; pedestals are sculptured with a lizard and a frog. 

. i . . ■ Rebuilt the Jdiaros of Ale.xandria, at the command of 

Cleopatra, the other having lalien down. 

. . . Ardiitect to Cicero. 

, l\Iany works at Rome and Xajdes. 

. .. I Grotto at Pnzzuoli ; grotto of Anna*'. 

i Several buildings at^Roine ; the hrst Roman who wroin 
I on architecture. 


Dexipliaues of Cyprus 


Cyrus of Rome 
Postumlus of Rome 
Cocceius Auctus 
Fussitius of Rome , 


Name of Architect. 


Mnesthes 

Cleomenes of Athens 
Dinocrates of Macedonia 


Cains Mutius of Rome 

Valerius of Ostia 
Batruchus of Laconia 
Sam us of Laconia . 


Andi'onicus of Athens 
Callimachus of Corinth 
Sostratus of Gnidus . 
Philo of Athens 


Eupolemus of Argos 
Phautx of Agrigcntnm 
Oossu ti us of Rom e . 
TIerniodorus of Salamls 


AFFENDIX. 
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LIST GP EOMAN EMPERORS, EMPRESSES, AxND THEIR 
RELATIOXS. 


OAIUS JULIUS OJSSAIi, 

Son of 0 . Caesar and of Aurelia, 
born 100, pontifex maximus 63, 
praetor 62, consul 59, dictator 48, 
assassinated 44 b.c. 

CoENELiA, wife of Osesar, daughter 
of L. ’Oinna, died 68 B.a 

JuiiTA, daughter of Caesar and 
Cornelia, married to Pompey 
59 B.O., died 54 E.o, 

Julia, sister of Caesar and wife of 
M. Atius Balbus. 

Atia, daughter of M. A. Balbus 
and Julia, irife of Cains Octa- 
vius, mother of Augustus. 

C. Octavius, father of Augustus, 
died 58 b.c. 

OAIUS OCTAVIUS GMSMl AU- 
GUSTUS, 

Son of C. Octavius and Atia, 
niece of Julius Caesar, born 
63 B.O., declared emperor 29 b.c., 
obtained the name of Augustus 
27 B.C., died 14 A.i). 

Oi.oniA, daughter of Olodius and 
Fulvia, first wife of Octavius. 

SoRiBONiA, second wife of Octavius, 
married 40 n.o., was divorced by 
him in order to marry Livia. 

Liyia Urusilla, was marrifjd first 
to Tib. ChiudiuB, and afterwards 
became third wife of Augustus, 
born 57 B.c., died 29 A.n. 

OcTAVTA, sister of Augustus, 
married first to 0. Mai’ccllus 
50 B.C., and subsequently to 
Antony 40 b.c., died U b.c. 

Marcellus, son of 0. Marcellus 
and Octavia, married to Julia, 
daiigliter of Augustus, was 
adopted by him, and was des- 
tined to be his successor, but died 
in 23 B.c. 


Marcella, daughter of O. Mar- 
cellits and Octavia, was thrice 
married-— first, to M. Agrippa ; 
second, to Julius Antonins; 
third, to Sextus Appuleius. 

Marcus Agrippa, son-in-law of Au- 
gustus, born 63 b.o., died 12 a.d. 

Julia, daughter of Augustus and 
Scribonia ; wife of M. Marcellus, 
Marcus Agrippa, and lastly of 
Tiberius, bom 39 B.O., died 
14 A.D. 

Oaius and Lucius, sons of M. 
Agrippa and Julia — Cains, born 
20 B.C., Otesar 17 b.c., died 4 b.c. ; 
Lucius, born 17 b.c., Caesar same 
year, died 2 A.n. 

Ageippa Postumus, son of M. 
Agrippa and Julia, born 12 b.c., 
Ctesar 4 A.n., killed 14 a.d. 

Julia, daughter of M. Agrippa 
and Julia; wife of L. CEmilius 
Paulus, banished hy her grand- 
father, Augiisius, to the island 
Tremerus, dieil 28 A.n. 

Tiberius Oi^audius ISTeeo, manled 
to Livia Drusilla, father of the 
Emperor Tiberius. 

TIBERIUS CLAUDIUS NERO 

0.dSSAR, 

Son-iu-Iaw of Aiigii.stus, born 42 
B.C., Ciosar 4 A.n., ouiperor 14 
A.n., smothered 37 a.i>. 

Drusus senior, brother of Tibe- 
rius, born 38 B.C., died 9 a.d. 

Antonia, wife of Drusus senior, 
born 38 b.o., poisoned 38 a.d. 

Drusus junior, son of Tiberius, 
bom 13 B.C., poisoned 23 a.d. ■ 

Livia, or IjIVilla, daughter of 
Drusus senior and Antonia, and 
wife of Drusus junior, starved 
32 A.n. 
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A ELIA Petina, second wife of 
Claudius. 

Valeeia Messalina,; third wife of 
Claudius, killed 48 a.d. 

xVGumuuJsrA jiTNioK, dunghtor of 
Germanicus and Agrippina, was 
married first to On. Domitius 
Alienobarhus ' 28 a.d.), by whom 
she had a son, afterwards the 
Emperor Nero ; next to Orispus 
Passiemis; and thirdly to the 
Emperor Claudius (44 a.d.), al- 
though sire was his niece. Mur- 
dered 59 A,i). 

Diiusus, son of Tiberius and Piau- 
tia Urgulanilla, died- in infancy. 

Claudia, daughter of Tiberius and 
Plautia Urgulanilla, killed 65 a.d. 

Antonia, daughter of Claudius and 
(Elia Petina. 

Beitannicus, son of Claudius and 
Messaiinn, born 42 a.d., poisoned 
55 A.D. 


Julia, daughter of Urusus junior 
and Li via, married to Nero, son 
of Germanicus ,* afterwards to 
Eubellius Blandiis. 

Germanicus, son of Urusus senior, 
born 15 b.c., Otegar 4 a.d., poi- 
soned 19 A.D. 

Ageippina senior, daughter of 
M. Agrippa and of J alia, daugh- 
ter of Augustus ; wife of Germa- 
nicus, born 15 b.c., starved 33 


Nero and Urusus, sons of G erma- 
nicus and Agrippina. Nero 
born 7 a.d., starved 31 a.d.; 
Urusus born 8 a.d., died of 
hunger 33 A.D. 


OAIUS O/ESAll CALIGULA, 

Son of Germanicus and Agrip- 
pina, born 12 a.d., emperor 37 
A.D., killed 41 a.d. 

Claudia, first wife of Ouligula, 
married 33 a.d., died 36 a.d. 

Orestilla, consort of On. Piso, 
second wife of Caligula. 

Lollia Paulina, espoused and 
shortly after repudiated by Cali- 
gula, 38 A.D. 

O^esonia, fourth wife of Caligula, 
married 39 A.D., killed 41 A.D. 

Ueusilla, daugliter of Caesonia, 
killed 41 a.d. 

Urusilla, sister of Caligula, born 
17 A.D., died 38 a.d. 

Julia Livilla, sister of Caligula, 
youngest daughter of Germaui- 
cus and Agrippina, married to 
M. Venicius, born 18 a.d., killed 
41 A.D. 


NERO CLAUDIUS CiESAE DHU- 
. SUS GEiaiANICUS, 

Son of On. Domitius Alieiio- 
burbus and Agrippina, son-in-law 
of Claudius, born 37 a.d., Ciesar 
50 A.D., emperor 54 a.d., killed 
hiimself 08 a.d. 

OcTAYiA, first wife t)f Nert>, daugh- 
ter of the Emperor Claudius and 
Messalina, married to Nero 53 
A.D., killed herself 02 a.d. 

Popp*55A Sabina, .second wale of 
Nero, (lied 06 a.d. 

Statxlia Messalina, third wife of 
Nero, married 66 a,d. 

Claudia, daughter of Nero and 
Poppma, born 04 a.d., died same 
year. 


TIB. CLAUDIUS DIIUSUS NERO 
GERMANICUS, 

Son of Drusiis senior (brother of 
Tiberius') and Antonia, born 10 
ij.c., emperor 41 a.d., poisoned 
54 A.D. 

Plautia Urgulanilla, fiust wife 
of Ciatidius. 


SEE. SULPICrUS GALEA, 

Born 3 b.c., emperor 68 a.d. 
killed 69 a.d. 


M. SALYIUS OTHO, 

Born 32 a.d., emperor 68 a.i 
killed same year. 
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A. VITELLIUS, 

Born 15 a.d., emperor 69 a.d., 
put to death same year. 

Ij. TiTELLirs, father of the emperor, 
died 49 a.d. 

L. ViTELLius, son of the preceding, 
and brother of the emperor. 

T. BLAYIUS SABmOS TEBPA- 

SIANUS, 

Burn 9 A.D., emperor 69 A.D., 
died 79 a.d. 

Playia Domitilla, wife of Yespa- 
sian. 

Domitilla, daughter of Yespasiaii 
and Plavia Domitilla. 

TITUS FLxlYIUS SABINUS YES-' 
PASIANUS, 

Son of Yespasian and Elavia 
Domitilla, born 41 a.d., Cmsar 69, 
emperor with his father 71, sole 
emperor 79, died 81 a.d. 

Abricidia, first wife of Titus. 

Mahoia Fubnilla, second wife of 
Titus. 

Julia, daughter of Titus and Fiir- 
niila, married Flavius Sabinus, 
nephew of Yespasian. 

T. FLAV-IUS DOMITIANUS AU- 
.GUSTUS, '; . ' ' 

Son of Yespasian and Flavia 
Domitilla, born 51 a.d., Omsor 69, 
emperor 81 a.d., assassinated 96 
A.D.'' , . 

Domitia, wife of Domitian, died 
140 A.D. 

Anoxymi'S, son of Doinitian {ind 
Domitia. 

j!J. OOGOEIUS NEKYA, 

Born 62 a.d., emperor 96 a.d. 
died 98 a.d. 

M. ULPIUS TKAJANUS, 

Born 58, associated in the empire 
with Nerva 97 a.d., sole emperor 
98, died 117 a.d. 


PoMPEiA Plotijta, wife of the Em- 
peror Trajan, died 129 a.d. 

Trajanus pater, father of tho 
Emperor Trajan, died 100 a.d. 

Marciana, sister of Trajan, died 
144 A.D. 

Matidia, daughter of Marei ana. 

P. iELIUS HADRIAHUB, 

Son-in-law of Matidia, Trajan’s 
niece, born 76 a.d., adopted by 
Tmjan 117, emperor same year, 
died 138 A.D. 

Julia Sabina, wife of Hadrian, 
grandniece of Trajan, heiiig 
daughter of Malidia, wdio was 
daughter of Mariana, 'Trajaifs 
sister; killed herself 187 a.d. 

Paulina, sister of Hadrian, inarriijd 
to Servianus. 

T. HilLIUS HADKIAHUS ANTO- 
NINUS PIUS, 

Bom 86 A.D., adopted hy Ha- 
drian 138 A,D., emperor same 
year, died 161 a.d. 

Annia Galeria-paustina senior, 
wife of Antoninus Pius, born 105 
A.D., died 141 a.d. 

Galerius Antoninus, sou of Anto- 
ninus and Faustina. 

M. AUBELIUS ANTONINUS, 

Son-in-law of Antoninus Pius, 
and son of Bladriairs .yi,ster Pau- 
lina, born 121 a.d., adopted by 
Antoninus 138, em])eror 161, died 
180 A.D. 

Annia-paustina ;jTJNroR, wife of 
BI. Aurelius, daughter of Anto- 
ninus Pius and the elder Faus- 
tina, died 175 a.d, 

Annius yerus, youuge.st .son of Blar- 
cus Aurelius and Faustina, horn 
163 A.D., Gmsar 166, died 170 

■■ A.D. 

LUCIUS AURELIUS VERUS, 

Son of L. Oeiouiiis Oominodus, 
who had been adoi)tcd Ity Ha- 
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drian ill 136. On tlie deatli 
of his father in 138, he was 
adopted, along with M, Aurelius, 
by M. ^Vntonmus; associated in 
the empire hy M. Aurelius 151, 
died 163 A.iv 

Annia Lucilla, dauglittr of M. 
Aiu’elius and the younger Faus- 
tina, and wife of Lucius Ver us, 
banished to Capreaj 183 a.d. 

lb. AUEELIUS COMMODUS, 

.Elder son of Marcus Aurelius 
and Faustina the younger, born 
161 A.n., Osesar 166, emperor 
176, sole emperor 180, strangled 
192 A.n. 

Okisiuna, wife of Commodus, died 
183 A.D. 

11ELY.IUS PEETINAX, 

Born 126 a.d., emperor 192, 
assassinated after a reign of 87 
days. 

Titjana, ^Yife of Pertinax. 

M. BIDIUS SALVIUS JULIANUlS, 
Born 133 a.d., emperor 198, put 
to death after a reign of 66 
days. 

.Manlia Scantilla, wife of Didius 
Julianus. 

Lidia Claiia, daughter of Didius 
Julianus and Scantilla. 

G. PESCEXNIUS NIGER, 

Saluted emperor by the legions 
in the East 193 a.d., killed 194 

, A.D. ■ ■ . ^ ■ 

OLODIUS ALBINUS, 

Named Osesar by Septimiiis Se- 
verns 193 a.d, took title of 
emperor 196, defeated and killed 
by Septimiiis Sevorus 197 a.d. 

L. SEPTIMIIIS SEVERUS, 

Boj’ii 146 A.D., emperor 193, 
master of tlie whole empire 197, 
died 211 a.d. 

Julia Doaina, wife of Septimiiis 


Sevems, starved herself 217 

A.D.. ■ 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONI- 
, NUS CARAGALLA, ' , ■ . 

Son of Septimius Severus and 
Julia, born 188 a.d,, Omsar 196, 
Augustus 198, emperor with hi.s 
brother G eta 211, sole emperor 
212, assassinated 217. 

Fulvia Plautilla, wife of Gara- 
calla, put to death 212. 

SEPTIMIUS GETA, , 

Second sou of Septimius Severus 
and J ulia Doi ana, born 189 a.d. , 
Cmsar 198, emperor with bis 
brother Caracalla 211, assassi- 
nated by Itira 212 a.d. 

BIAGRIMUS,. 

Born 164, emperor 217, killed 
218 ad. 

Djadumexiaxus, son of Macrinns, 
Cmsar 217, killed 218. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONI- 

NUS—ELAGABALUS, 

(Priest of Baal, the Sun-god), 
son of Varius Marcelliis and 
Julia Scemias, born 205 a.d., 
emperor 218, put to death 222 
A.D. 

Julia Coenelja Paula, first wife 
of Elagabaliis, divorced 200 a.d. 

Aqutlia Seyeea, second wufe of 
Elagabalus. 

Anxia Faustina, third wife of 
Elagabalus. 

Julia Scemias, mother of Eluga- 
balus, killed 222 a,d. 

Julia Mossa, sLter-in-law of Sep- 
timius Severus, aunt of Caracalla, 
and grandmother of Elagabalus 
and A. Severius, died 223 a.d. 

M. AURELIUS ALEXANDER 

SEVERUS, 

Son of Gessius Marciaims and 
Julia Mamm, was first cousin of 
Elagabalus, born 205, adopted 
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by Elagabalus with tbe name of 
Ojesar 221, emperor 222, assassi- 

. , Bated 235 a.d. 

Memmia, second wife of Alexander 
Severns. 

Barbia Orbiana, tliird wife of 
Alexander Severus, 

Julia MAMiSA, daughter of Julia 
Moesa, and mother of Alexander 
Severus, put to death 235 a.d. 

Ukanius Antoninus, emperor in 
Asia during the reign of Alexan- 
der Severus. 

IBAXIMINUS I., , ! 

Born 173, emperor 235, assassi- 
nated 238 a.d. 

Paulina, wife of Maximinus. 

Maximus, son of Maxiininus, Cmsar 
235, killed 238 a.d. 

JuNiA Padilla, wife of Maximus. 

Titus Quahtinus, emperor in Ger- 
many during the reign of Maxi- 
minus. 

M. ANTONIU8 GOEDIANUS 

APEIOANUS I., Pater, 

Son of Metius Marullus and 
TJlpia Gordiana, born 158 a.d. 
emperor in Africa 238 a.d., puts 
an end to his life after reigning 
40 days. 

Pabia Orestilia, wife of Gor- 
diaiius pater. 

GOEDIANUS APEIOANUS IL, 

PlLlUS, ■ 

Son of "■ Gordianus x\f. I, and 
Fatiii Overtilla, born 192 a.d., 
emperor with his father 238, 
killed 40 days afterwards. 

D. ChPLIUS BALBINUS, ^ _ ! 

Born 178, emperor witii Pupie- j 
11 us 238, massacred after a nign t 
of throe months. , 

W, OLODIIIS PUPIBNUS MAXI- 
MUS, 

Born 164 a.d., emperur with 


Balbinus 238 a.d., massacred 
about three months afterwards. 

GOEDIANUS PIUS III, 

Grandsonof Gordianus the cider, 
bom 222, Cmsar 238, emperor 
same year, assassinated 244 A.D, 

Tranquillina, Avife of Gordian III. 


M. JULIUS PHILIPPUS. I, 

Bom 204 A.D., emperor 244, 
killed 209 A.D. 

Marcia Obacilta Seveua, Avife of 
Philip the elder. 


m. JULIUS PHILIPPUS II., 

Son of Philip the elder, born 
237, Cmsar 244, Augustus 247, 
Idlied 249 A.D. 

Marik rs, emperor in Moosia and 
Paiinonia, 249 a.d. 

JoTAiTANUS, eiuperor in Syria 24S 

A.D. 


Paoatianus 

SrONSIANUS 



knoAvn on coins. 
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. IdESSIUS QUINTUS TEAJA- 
NUS DEOlUS, 

Born 201 a.d., emperor 249, 
di'owiied ill a bog 251. 

Etruscili-a, wife of Decius. 
Heuennius Etrt/scus, son of De- 
cius, Cmsar 249, Augustus 251, 
killed same year. 

Host ILIAN us, son of Di dus, Cmaur 
249, emperor Avitii Gulhis 251, 
died same yem\ 

VIBIUS TEEBONIANUS GAL- 
LUS, . 

Emperor 251, put to death 254 

a.d. 

Volusianus, son of Gall us, Oiesar 
251, empcrc>r 252, killed 254. 

iElMXLius uEmiltanus, born 208 a.d., 
emperor in hlcosia 253, killed 
254, 

Cornelia Suteiia, wife of .tEmi- 
■ ■ .lianus,. 
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P. LIOINIUS VALERIANUS, Seniok, I 
Bom 190, emperor 253, taken 
prisoner Iby the Persians 260, : 
died 263. 


Maeinia^ta, second wife of Yale- 
rian. ; 

P. LICINIUS VALEEIANUS EGNA- 

TIITS OALLIENUS, 

Son of Valerian by liis first wife, 
emperor 253, assassinated 268. 

Salonina, wife of Gailienns. 

Saloninus, son of Galiieims, born 
242 A.D., csesar 253, put to death 
259 A.D. 

Quintus Julius Gallienus, young- 
est son of Gallienus. 

Yaleeianus junior, son of Yale- 
riaii and Mariniana, killed 268 

. A.D. , ■ ■ 

Lictnia Galliena, aunt of Gai- 
lienus. 

PosTUMUS PATER, emperor in Gaul 
258, killed 267. 

Julia Donata, wife of Postumus. 

PosTUMUs pilius, Augiistus in Gaul 
258, killed 267. 

Laelianus. 

Lollianus. 

Quintus Yalens Aelianus. 

Yiotorinus pater, associated in 
the empire of Gaul by Postu- 
mus 265, killed 267. 

Yictorinus btlids, Omsar in Gaul 
267,' 

Victorina, mother of Yictorinus 
senior. 

Marius, emperor in Gaul 267, 
killed after a reign of three days, 

Tei’rious pater, emperor in Gaul 
267, defeated by Aurelian 274 

■ A.D. ■ 

Tk'l'ricus pilius, son of the above, 
Giesur in Gaul 267. 

Oyriades, emperor in Asia 257, 
killed 258. 


Macbianus pater, emperor in the 
East 261, killed by his soldiers 
, -.262. 

Macrianus 1'TLius, son of Macrianus 
pater. 

Quietus, brother of Macriaiins 
filius. 

Balista, emperor in Syria 262, 
killed 264. 

Ing-enuus, emperor in Mcesia and 
Pannonia 262. 

Regalunus, '■ emperor in ' Moesia 
261, killed 263. 

Dryantilla, wife of Hegalianus. 
Yalens, emperor in xlchaia 261. 

Piso Erugt, emperor in Thessalia 
261. \ 

Alexander JEjiilianus, emperor 
in Egypt 262. 

Saturninus I., emperor 263. 

Trebellianus, emperor in Isauria 

■..264.: '■■ ■ , 

Oelsus, emperor of Carthage 265. 

Aureolus, emperor in Illyria and 
Ehetia 267, killed 268. 

SuLPicius Antoninus, emperor in 
Syria 267. 

M. AURELIUS CLAUDIUS II. 
GOTHIOUS, 

Born 214 a.d., emperor 268, died 
270. 

Oensorinus, emperor at Boulogne 
270. ■ 

Quintillus, brother of Claudius 
Gothicus, emperor at x\quileia 
. 270. , 


AUR ELI ANUS, 

Born 207 a.d., emperor 270, 
assassinated 275. 

Severina, wife of Aurelian. 

SiflPTiMUS Odenathus, king of Pal- 
myra 261, associated in the 
empire by Gallienus 264, as- 
sassinated 266, 
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Zenobia, last wife of Oclenathus, 
queen of Palmyra 261. 

Herodes, son of Odenathns by bis 
first wife, Augustus 26-1, killed ; 
207. 

Timolaus, son of Odenatbus and ; 
Zenobia, Augustus 266, taken 
prisoner by Aurelian 273. 

Yabalathus Athenodoros, son of ; 
Zenobia, emperor in Syria 266, j 
taken prisoner by Aurelian 273. i 

Maconius, emperor 267. ! 

Ptrmus, emperor in Egypt 275, - 

ll. CI.ATJDIUS TACITUS, 

Emperor 275, assassinated 276 
A.D. .. 

M. ANNIUS ELORIANUS, . 

Brother of tlie emperor Tacitus, ; 
born 232, emperor 276, killed | 
same year, ' | 

M. AURELIUS PROBUS, . : | 

Born 232, emperor 276, massa- I 
cred 2S2 a.d. I 

BoNusitrs, emperor of Gaul 280. i 

Saturninus, emperor of Egypt and i 
Palestine 280. j 

pROCULtTS, emperor of Cologne 280. ; 

M. AURELIUS CARUS, 

Bom 230 A.D., emperor 282, ! 
killed by lightning 283. 

M. AURELIUS CARINUS, ■ ' ■ 

Eldest son of Cams, born 249 
A.D., Omsar 282, emperor 283, 
killed 284 A.D. 

Maonia Urbica, wife of Carinus, 

M. AURELIUS ISrUMERIANUS, 

Youngest son of Cams, born 251 
A.D., Otesar 282, Augustus 283, 
died 284 a.d. 

Nigrinianus, son of Cams. 

Marccs Aueeltanus Jubianus, em- , 
peror in Panuonia 284, killed 
285. 


429., 

VALERIUS DIOCLETIANUS, 

Born 245, emperor 284, adopted 
Galerius 292, abdicated 305, died 
313 A.D, 

Prisca, wife of Diocletian, executed 
by order of Lieinius 315 A.D. 

M. AURELIUS VALERIUS MAX- 

IMIANUS I., 

Styled Hercdijus and Jovius, 
associated in the empire with 
Diocletian 286, abdicated 305, 
retook the empire 306, abdicated 
again 308, emperor a second 
time 309, strangled himself 310 

A,D. 

Eutropia, wile of IMaximian. 

Amandus, emperor in Gaul 285, 
killed 287. 

Aelianus, emperor in Gaul 285, 
killed 287. 

Oarausius, emperor in Britain 287, 
assassinated 289 A.D. 

Alleotus, emperor In Britain 293, 
killed 296 a.d. 

xicHiLLEES, emperor in Egypt 292. 

Domitics Domitianus, emperor in 
Egypt 305. 

OONSTANTIUS I. OHLORUS, 

Bora 250, Caesar 292, emperor 
305, died 306. 

Helena, first wife of Constimtms 
Chlorus, died 328. 

Theodora, secoml wife of Con- 
stantiuH Ohloms. 

GALERIUS VALERIUS MAXIMI- 

ANUS, 

Adopted and named Caesar by 
Diocletian ill 292, Augustus and 
emperor 305, died 311. 

Galeria Valeria, daughter of 
Diocletian and Prisca, and second 
wife of Galerius Maximianus, 
executed by ortlor of Lieinius 
315 a.d. 

Flavius Valerius Sevebcs, named 
Oiesar by Maximiiinus I. 305, 
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Augustus and emperor 306, put 
to death 307, 

CxALEiiius Valerius MAxiMumrs 
II., Baza, son of Galeriiis, named 
0?esar by Diocletian 305, son of 
tho Augusti 307, emperor 308, 
poisoned himself 313 A.i>, 

Oandidtanus, natural son of Gale- 
rius Maximianus, put to death 
by Licinius 313. 

M. Aurelius Valerius Maxextius, 
son of Maximianus I. and Eu- 
tropifi, born 282, emperor of 
Eome 306, drowned in the Tiber 
312 a.d. 

Romulus, son of Maxentius, born 
306, Oassar 307, died 309. 

Alexander, emperor of Cartlmge 
30f>, put to death 311 a,d. 

LiciNrus SENIOR, son-in-law of 
Ooiistantius Ohlorus, born 263, 
associated in the empire with 
Galerius Maximianus 307, put 
to death by his brother-in-law 
Constantine 323. 

OoNSi’ANTiA, daughter of Constan- 
tins Ohlorus, wife of the elder 
Licinius, died 330 a.d. 

Licinius junior, sou of the elder 
Licinius, born 315, named Osesar 
317, put to death 326. 

Aurelius Valerius Valens, named 
Ciesar by Licinius 311. 

Martjnianus, Csesar and Augustus 
at Byzantium by Licinius 323. 

Eutropia, daughter of Constan- 
tins I, and sister of Constantine. 

Julius Constantius, son of Con- 
stantins Olilorus, and brother of 
Constantino. 

Galla, first wife of J. Oonstan- 
tius. 

Basilina, second wife of J. Con- 
stantins. 

COMBTAIS^TINUB I. MAGNUS, 

Sou of Constantins Ohlorus and 
Helena, born 274, named Csesar 


and Augustus 306, converted to 
the Oiiristiau religion 311, sole 
emperor 311, changed the seat 
of government to Byzantium, 
which he called Constantinople, 
336, died 337 a.d. 

Minervina, first wife of Constan- 
tine. ; 

Fausta, second wife of Oonstan- 
tioe, daughter of Maximian ; 
smotliered by l»er husband s 
order 326 a.d. 

Flavius Julius Orispus, son of 
Constantine and Minervina, born 
300, OiBsar 317, put to death 
by order of his fathei- 326. 

Helena, wife’ of Crispiis. 

Dalmatius, brother of Constan- 
tine, CsBsar 335, killed 337 a,d. 

Hannibalianus, brother of Con- 
stantine and of Dalmatius, died 
337 A.D. 

CCNSTANTINUS IL, 

Eldest son of Constantine and 
Fausta, born 316, Oeosar 317; 
emperor and Augustus 337, 
killed in 340 a.d. 

OONSTANS I, 

Youngest son of Constantine and 
Fausta, bom 320 a.d., Oiesar 
333, emperor of the East 346, 
assassinated 350 a.d. 

Saturninus, emperor in the reign 
of Coiistans. 

CONSTANTIUS II., 

Second sou of Constantine and 
Fausta, born 317, Caisar 323, 
Augustus 337, master of ail the 
empire 350, died 361 a.d. 

Eusebia, wife of Constantius, mar- 
ried 352. 

Faustina, wife of Constantius ; 
favours the cause of Procopius 
365 A.D. 

Nepotianus, son of Eutropia, sister 
of Constantine, emperor at Eome 





B50, killed after a reii^n of 28 
, . days. 

Vetranio, emperor iii Paniioaia 
350, died 356. 

"Hohius.. . 

Flavius Popilius Magnestius, 
born 303, emperor at Autim 
350, killed himself 353 a.I). 

Deoentius, brother of Magnentius, 
Omsar, 351. 

Desidekius, brother of Magnentius, 
Csesar, .351. 


associated in the empire and 
Augustus 364, burnt alive 378. 
Dominica, wife of Valcns'. 

Procopius, born 334, emperor at 
Constantinople 365, put to 
deatii by order of Valeris 366 


GIJATIANUS, 

Son of Valentinian I. and Severn, 
born 350, Augustus at Amiens 
361, emperor 375, slain 389 a.d. 

CoNSTANTiA, daughter of Constan- 
tine and Faustina, grand-daugli- 
ter of Constantine, and wife of 
Gratiaii, died 383 a.d. 


OOlSrSTANTIUS CALLUS, 

Son of Julius Oonstantius and 
Gallus, nephew of Constantine, 
born 325, Omsar 351, executed 
354. 

Constantina, wife first of Hanni- 
balianiis, and secondly of Con- 
stantius Gallus, died 354 a.d. 
SvLVANUS, emperor at Cologne, 35.1 

A.D. 


VALENTINIANIIS II„ 

Son of Valentinian I. and Jus- 
tina., born 371, Augustus 375, 
emperor of the Western Empire 
383, assassinated 392 a.d. 


THEODOSIUS MAGNUS I., 

Born 346, Augustus and asso- 
ciated in the empire hy Gratian 
379, entered Home in triumph 
389, died 395 a.d. 

Flaccilla, first wile of Tiieodosius, 
died 388. 

Gall A, daughter of the Emperor 
Valentinian I., and second wife 
of Theodosius. 

Magnus Clemens Maxi.uus, Augus- 
tus in Britain 383, acknow- 
ledged emperor in Britain and 
Gaul 387, put to death 388. 

Fi.avius Victor Maximus, son of 
Magnus Maximus, Augustus 383, 
put to death 388. 

EuGENIUs, a rhetorician, proclaimed 
emperor by Arbogastos 392, de- 
feated and slain by Tiieodosius 


FLAVIUS CLAUDIUS JULIANUS, 
Surnamed the Apostate, son of 
Julius Oonstantius, brotiier of 
Constantine, by his second wife 
(Basiliuaj, and nephew of Con- 
stantine, born 331, Oiesar 355, em- 
peror at Paris 360, sole emperor 
361, killed in battle against tiie 
Persians 363 a.d. 

Helena, daughter of Constantine 
and wife of Julian, died 360 a.d. 


FLAVIUS CLAUDIUS JOVIANUS, 
Born 331, emperor 303, died 
364 A.D. 


VALENTINIANUS I.. 

Sou of Gratiaims, horn 321, em- 
peror 364, died 375. 

Valeria Severa, first wife of Va- 
lentinian I. 

JusTiNA, second wife of Valenti- 
nian, died 387. 


Arcadius, elder son of Theodosius, 
born 377, Augustus 383, em- 
peror of the East 395, died 408 

A.D. 

Eudoxia, wife of Areadius, died 
404. 


AVIUS VALENS, 

Brotiier of Valentinian, born 328, 
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FLAYIUS HONOBIXJS, 

Youngest son of Theodosius and 
Flaccilla, born 384, Augustus 
393, emperor of the Yest 395, 
died 4:‘23. 

OuNSTANTiNUS in., Augustus in 

England and Gaul 407, put to 
death 411 A.i). 

Const ANS. son of Constantinus III., 
Augustus in Gaul 408, assas- 
sinated 411 A.P. 

OOI^STANTIUS in., 

Augustus and associated in tlie 

empire of the West 421 a.d., 
died same year, 

Galla Plagidia, daughter of 
Theodosius and Galla, sister of 
Honorius, widow of Atault; king 
of the Goths, 414, wife of Gon- 
stantius 417, died in 423. 
Maximus, emperor in Spain 409, 
abdicated 411. 

JoviNus, emperor of Mayence 411, 
beheaded 413, 

Bebastianus, brother of Joviniis, 
associated in the sovereign power 
by his brother 412, beheaded 
4*13 A.D. 

Fiiiscrs Attalus, made emperor 
by Aiaric at Rome 409, deprived 
of that title, reassumed it in 
Gaul 410, died in the island of 
Lepari. 

Theodosius II., son of Arcadius 
born 401, Augustus 402, em- 
peror of the East 418, died loO 
A.D. 

Eudooia (Athenais, daughter of 
Leontius wife of Theodosius II., 
died 460. 

Johannes, born 383, emperor at 
Rome 423, died 425. 

YALENTINIANXJS III., 

Son of Oonstantius III. and Galla 
Placidia, born at Rome 419, em- 
peror 425, slain by Petronius 
Maximus 455 a.d. 

LtciNiA Eitdoxia, daughter of 


Theodosius II. and Eudocia, 
wife of Yalentinian III., married 
to the Emperor Maximus 455 

A.D. ' ■ 

Honoeia, daughter of Constan- 
tius III. and Galla Placidia, and 
sister of Valenti nian III., born 
417, Augusta .433, died 454, , 

Eudocia, eldest daughter of Yalen- 
tiuian III. and Eudoxia, mar- 
ried to Himneric, son of Genseric 
king of the Vandals. 

PETRONIUS MAXIMUS, , ' 

Born 395, emperor at Rome 455 , 
slain after a reign of three months. 

SIaecianus, a Roman senator, born 
391, married the Empress Pul- 
cheria and acknowledged empe- 
ror of the East 450, died 457. 

PuLOiiEKi a, sister of Theod osins II., 
born 399, proclaimed empress 
on the death of Theodosius, 
married the Senator Marcian 
450, died 453 a.d. 

AYITUS, emperor 455, deposed 456. 

Leo I., emperor of tlie East 457, 
died 474 a.d. 

Veeina, wife of Leo I., died 484 

" A.I). 

MA JORIANU8, emperor 457, com- 
pelled to abdicate 461, died five 
days after. 

LIBIUS SEYERUS emperor 461, died 
465. 

ANTHEMIUS, son of Procopius, em- 
peror 467, slain by Ms son-in- 
Jaw Ricimer 472. 

Euphemia, daughter of the Empe- 
ror Marcian, and wife of Anthe- 
mius. 

OLYBRIUS, a Roman senator, emiiorm’ 
of the West 472, died same year. 

Placidia, youngest daughter of 
Yalentinian III. and Endoxia, 
and wife of Olybrius. 
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GLYOERrus, Augustus at Eavenna, 
473, permitted to excliang© the 
Eoman sceptre for bishopric of 
Salona 474, died 480. 

Leo II., born 495, emperor of the 
East 474. 

Zeko, son-in-law of Leo I., and 
father of Leo IL, born 426, 
associated in the Eastern empire 
by his son, Leo II., 474, solo 
emperor same year, deposed 476, 
re-established 477, died 491. 

Basiliscus, brother of Verina, em- 
peror of the East 476, dethroned 
by Zeno 477. 

Aelia Zbnonis, wife of Basiliscus. 

Marcus, son of Basiliscus. 


Aitastasius, emperor 401. 

AniAXiNB, daughter of Verina, and 
wife of Anastasius. 

JtfLmS ISTEPOS, 

Married to a niece of the Em- 
press Verina, emperor of the 
West 474, retires to Dalmatia 475, 
assassinated by Glyceritis 480. 

BOMTJLIJS AXJGIJSTULIJS, 

Bon of the patrician Orestes, 
emperor of the West 475, de- 
throned by Odoacer, king of the 
Heruii, 476, extinction of the 
Western empim. 

Odoaobr assumes the title of Mng 
of Italy. 


GLOSSABY OP TEEMS USED IN GKEEK AND EOMAN 
AEOHITECTUEE. 

Abacus. The flat and quadrangular stone which constitutes the highest 
member of a column, being interposed between the capital and the 
architrave. 

Aoeoteria. Bases or low pedestals resting on the angles and vertex of a pedi- 
ment, and intended for the reception of statues, or their ornaments. 

Aditus. The approach or entrance to a building. 

Adytum. The chamber in a temple to which none but priests had access. 

JS'roMA. The tympanum of a pediment, so called from being decorated witli 
the figure of an eagle. 

Ambitus. A space which surrounded a tomb. 

Amphiprostyle. Having a portico at both extremities. 

Antte. Pilasters terminating the side walls of a temple. 

AxTiFixiE. Ornaments of lions’ heads, and other heads, below the caves of 
the temple, through the perforation in which the water from tlic roof was 
carried off. . 

Afodyterium. The apartment at the enti'ances of the baths, where a person 
took off his dress. 

Apotheca. a storehouse or cellar, for oil or wine. 

Apsis. The semicircular and vaulted end of a basilica. 

Arjeostyle. An intercoliimniation of four or more diameters. 

Architrave. The lowest horizontal member of the entablature, and wJiicI) 
rests immediately on the columns. 

Archivolt. a collection of mouldings on the face of an arch, resting on tin; 
imposts. 

" ■ ■ ■ 2 . F , 
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Aeeka. The central space in a Eoman amphitheatre. 

Arekatum. a plaster used on walls, formed of sand and lime. 

Astragal. A narrow monlding, the profile of which is semicircular. It is 
also a moulding composed of beads and berries. 

Atrium. An open court surrounded by porticos* 

Attic-ba se. The base of a column consisting of an upper and lower torus, a 
Scotia, and fillets between them. 

Base. A general term for the lowest member of any construction. The 
base of a column is the ornamental portion on which the shaft is placed. 

Basilica. A court of justice, with a semicircular vaulted end, apsis. 

Bell. That portion of a column around which the foliage and volutes are 
arranged. 

Oaldarium. a room for hot baths, 

CAKEPHOBis. Figures of females, bearing a basket on their heads. 

Capital. The head or upper part of a column or pilaster. 

Caryatid. A female figure supporting an entablature. 

Oastellum AQUiE. A reservoir in the city, which formed the head of water, 
received by the aqueduct, and thence cod ducted through leaden pipes to 
the several parts of the city. 

OAULicoLji:. The twisted stalks in a Corinthian capital. 

CAViEDiUM. An open court within a house. 

Cavea. The place for spectators in a theatre, so called as it was often a real 
excavation from the side of a bill. 

Cavea. Subterranean cells in amphitheatres where wild beasts were confined, 

Cavetto, a hollowed monlding, whose profile is the quadrant of a circle. 

Cella (yaoi). The central chamber of a temple, supposed to he the peculiar 
habitation of the deity, whose statue it usually contained. 

Ceis'otaph. a monument erected to the memory of a person buried in another 
place. 

Cbroma. An apartment in the baths, where the bathers were anointed with 
oil thickened by wax. 

CflALCiDicuM. A chamber attached to a basilica, for the convenience of the 
judges and lawyers. 

Choragio Monument. A monument erected in honour of the choragus who 
gained a prize at the festivals of Bacchus. 

Cippus. A small low column, frequently bearing an inscription, generally for 
sepulchral purposes. 

Cloaoje. The common sewers at Rome. 

Cjenaculum, a supper room. 

Colonnade. A range of columns. 

Column. A cylindrical pillar, which serves either for support or ornament 
of a building. 

OoMiTiUM. A building in the Roman forum, where assemblies of the people 
were held. 

CoMPLUViuM. An area in the centre of a Roman house, for the purpose of 
receiving the water from the roof. 
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Goncamerata Se’datio. The vapour bath ia Kotnan Thermae. 

CoNisTERiuM. A room in a gymnasixiiTO, where the wrestlers, Imving been 
anointed with oil, were sprinMed over with dust. 

Cornice. The crowning projection of the entablature. 

Corona. A broad flat member, below the cymatium, in a cornice. 

Crypto Porticus. A subterranean or dark gallery in a Eoraan villa, used as 
a cool sitting room. 

CuBicuLUM. A bedchamber. 

Ctjnius. That part of the Poman theatre where the spectators sat, so called 
from its wedge-like shape. 

Curia. A Eoman council house. 

Gyma. a moulding, so called from its contour resembling that of a wave, 
being hollow in its upper part, and swelling below. This is distinguished 
as the cyma recta; the cyma reversa is where the upper part swells, 
whilst the lower is hollow. 

Cymatium. The upper moulding of a cornice, of an undulating form. 

Oyeicenus. a large hall decorated with sculpture. 

Dado. The die, or that part in the middle of the pedestal of a column 
between its base and cornice. 

Decastyle. a temple with ten columns in front. 

Diastyle. An intercolumniation of three diameters. 

Diatoni (3taroVot). Bond stones of a single piece crossing the wall, from one 
face to the other. 

Diazoma. Landings, or resting places, encircling the am|)hitheatre at different 
heights. 

Dioasterium. a tribunal, or hall of justice. 

Dicthyotheton. Masonry worked in courses like the meshes of a net. 

Diglyph. A projecting face, with two panels or channels sunk thereon. 

Dipteral. A temple surrounded by a double range of columns. 

Displtjviatum, An open court, its roof so inclined as to throw the water off 
to the outside of the house, instead of carrying it into the impluviiim. 

Echea. Vessels of bronze, in the form of a bell, placed under the seats of 
spectators in a theatre, to give resonance to the voices of the actors. 
Earthenware jars are often found in the walls of Roman buildings, and 
have been supposed to be for similar purposes.'^ They were for the purpose 
of lightening the building, and it is supposed used to expedite the work. 
They are generally found in Eoraan buildings of a later date, in the walls 
of a circus, or such buildings where no conveyance of sound was required. 
Examples may be seen at the circus of Caracalla, at Rome. 

Echinus. The ovolo or quarter round ; it is usually carved with the egg and 
tongue moulding. 

ELiitiOTHEsruM. An apartment in the baths, where the bathers, after leaving 
the bath, anointed themselves. 

Emplecton. a term employed in masonry by Vitruvius, in which the front 
stones were wrought, and the interior left rough and filled in with stones 
of various sizes. 
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Encarpus. Festoon on a frieze. 

Entablature, Tlie horizontal portion of a temple, supported on the coliimns, 
and including the architrave, frieze, and cornice. 

Entasis. The swelling of the shaft of a column. 

Ephebeium. a building for the exercise and wrestling of the youth, 

Episcenium. The upper order of the scene in a theatre. 

Epistylium. The same as architrave. 

Eroastulum. a prison house for slaves. 

Eustyle. An intercolumniation of two diameters and a half. 

Exedra. a recess, or small room, in the Therrnm and other buildings, 
approjoriated for conversation. 

Fascia. A baud or broad fillet on an architrave, 

Pastigium. See pediment. 

Fluting, The vertical channelling of the shafts of the columns. 

Forum. A public place in Eome, and the leading Italian towns, where the 
causes were tried, public business transacted, and political speeches made 
by the great orators of the state ; also a market place. 

Feet. An ornament consisting of one or more small fillets, meeting in vertical 
and horizonal directions. 

Frieze. The central course of the entablature between the cornice and the 
architrave. 

Frigibarium. The apartment in which the cold bath was placed, 

Grjecostasis. a wall or portico adjoining the Roman comitia, in which foreign 
ambassadors waited before entering the senate. 

GrUiLLOCHE. An Ornament composed of a series of bands twisting over each 
"V Other..'’ . ■ ■ ■ 

GuTTiE. Drops or ornaments, introduced under the triglyphs, in the Doric 
order. 

Gymnasium. A building used for the exercise of athletic games. 

Gynasoeum. a portion of a Greek house, set apart for females. 

Hecatompebon. a term applied to the Parthenon, from the use of 100 feet 
in one of its leading dimensions, probably the breadth. 

Heliocaminus. a chamber in the Roman houses, Avhich depended on the 
rays of the sun for warming it. 

Helix, A small volute under the abacus of the Corinthian capital. 

Hemicyle. a semicircular building, with an arched roof. 

Hexastyle. a temple having six columns in front. 

Hippodrome. A place appropriated by the Greeks to ecpiestrian exercises. 

TIypaethral. a temple without a roof, and open to the sky, as the cella of tlio 
temple often was. 

Hyperthyrum. The upper member or lintel of a doorway, 

Hypocaustum. a vaulted apartment under the baths, which, served (o dis^’ 
tribute the heat from the furnace. 

Hypogasum. a building below the level of the ground. 

Hyposoentum. The front wall of the theatre, facing the orchestra. 
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Hypotbachelium. Tlie slenderest part of the shaft of a column, being that 
immediately below the neck of the capital. 

Impluvium. The open portion of a court in a Eoman house, into which the 
rainwater was carried. 

Impost. The capital of a pier or pilaster which receives an arch. 

Incertum. a style of masonry used in walls, consisting of very small rough, 
rough stones, not laid in courses. 

Ibtebcolijmbiatioh. The space between two columns, 

Isodomum:. ■ Masonry employed by the Greeks, It was executed in courses of 
ecpual heights. 

Koilon. The Greek term for the cavea, ' 

Laconictjm. a kind of stove in the vapour hath which served to heat the 
, ^ room. ; ' 

Lacumab, Lacunabia. Ornamental coinpartments in ceilings, 

Laqueab. Ornamental compartments with bands between them. 

Laearium. The apartment in which the lares or household gods were 
kept. 

Lysis. A plinth above the cornice of the podium of ancient temples, which 
surrounded the stylobate. 

MiEANBEB. An ornamental border, like the fret, on the different members of 
buildings. 

Maemoratum. Plaster composed of lime and pounded marble, used in the 
last coat on ancient walls. 

Mausoleum. A sepulchral building, the term derived from the celebrated one 
erected to the memory of Maiisolus, king of Oaria, by his wife Artemisia, 
about 353 b.c. 

Metoghe. a term used by Vitruvius, to denote the space or interval between 
the dentils of the Ionic, or triglyphs of the Doric order. 

Metope. The square space or interval between the Doric triglypbs. 

Minute. Sixtieth part of tbe lower diameter of a column. 

Modillion. An ornament resembling a bracket in the Ionic, Goniithian and 
Composite orders. 

Module. A certain measure, cither a diameter, or somidiameter, by wbich the 
proportions of columns are regulated. 

Mcexiana. Divisions of seats in a Roman amphitheatre. 

Monolith. A work consisting of a single stone. 

Monopteeal. a temple of a round form, without walls or cella, but only one 
range of columns. 

Monotriglyph, The space of one triglyxih and two metox)os, between two 
Doric columns. 

Mutuoe. a projecting ornament in the Doric cornice, corresponding to the 
rnodillion in the Ionic and Corinthian entablatures. 

Nags. The central chamber of a temple. 

Naumaohia, a place where mock sea engagements were exhibited. 
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Neck, or Necking. The space between the astragal of the shaft and the 
annixlet of the capital. 

Nymph A n artificial grotto dedicated to the nymphs. 

OcTASTYLE. A temple having eight columns in front. ' 

Odeum. A kind of theatre among the Greeks, wherein poets and imisicians 
rehearsed their compositions. 

(Ecus. A hall or saloon, in a Boman bouse, used for extensive banquets. 

Opisthodomus. The chamber behind the cella, often used as a treasury. 

Obchestra. a level space in a theatre, set apart for the chorus. 

Ova. Ornaments in the shape of an egg, on the echinus. 

OvoLO. A moulding, the section of which is usually the quarter of a circle. 

pALiESTRA. A Grecian building, appropriated to wrestling and gymnastic 
exercises. 

Parascenium. Another name for the postsceniuni in the theatre. 

Pediment. The triangular termination of the roof of a temple, resting upon the 
entablature which surrounds the building, and enclosing the tympanum. 

Penetrale. The most sacred part of the temple. 

Penetralia. Small chapels dedicated to the Penates, in the innermost part of 
Boman houses. 

Peribolos. Enclosure within a wall, surrounding a temple. 

Peridromos. The space between the columns of a temple and the walls 
enclosing the cells. 

Peripteral. A temple encompassed by columns. 

Peristyle. A court which had a colonnade around it ; also a range of columns 
within a court or temple. 

Pilaster. A square engaged i.e, attached to a wall. 

Piscina. A reservoir in the Boman baths for practising swimming. 

Plinth. The low square step on which a column is placed. 

Podium. A continued pedestal ; a parapet surrounding the arena of an amphi- 
theatre. 

Polystyle. Of many columns. 

Portico. The covered space in front of a temple, supported by columns. 

PosTicuM. The covered space behind a temple. 

Postscenium. The back part of a theatre. 

Pr-ecinctio. The landing which separated and gave access to the ranges of 
seats in theatres. 

Prodromos. The portico before the entrance to the cell of a temple. 

Pronaos. The part of a temple in front of the naos. 

PROPYLiEUM. A vestibule before a building or temple. 

Proscenium. The stage in a Grecian theatre. 

Prostyle. A temple with four columns in front. 

pROTHYRiuM. All entrance door. 

Pseudoisodomum. a style of masonry in which the stones are arranged in 
regular courses of unequal heights. 

Fseudodipteeal. a temple with eight columns in front, and only one range 
round the cell. 
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PsEUDOPEKiPTERAL. A temjole with a range of columns in front, and the 
columns on the sides engaged in the wall. 

Ptera, Colonnades which surrounded the cell of the temple. 

Pteroma. The space between the wall of the cell of a temple and the columns 
of the peristyle, called also amhulatio. 

PtjLPiTiJM. The stage in a Roman theatre. 

PuLViNAR. The emperor’s seat ill the circus. 

PuLViNARiA. Couches provided for the statues of the gods in the temple, 
PuTEAL. The marginal stone of a well. 

PycismsTyLE. An intercolumniation of a diameter and a half. 

Pyramid. A solid square massy edifice, constructed in the form of a pyramid. 
Pyramidior. The small pyramid which terminates the top of an obelisk. 

Reoitla. a band below the tenia in the Doric architrave. 

Retigulatum. a style of masonry in which the stones were placed diagonally, 
so as to resemble network. 

Rostrum. The platform in the Roman forum whence the orators addressed the 
people, so called from its basement being decorated with prows of ships. 
Rotunda. A circular building, 

Ruderatio. Applied to a floor paved with pieces of bricks, tiles, stones, &c. 

Saoellum. a small enclosure witbout a roof, consecrated to a god, containing 
an altar, and sometimes a statue of a god. 

Sacrarium. a term applied to any place in which sacred things were deposited 
or kept, whether in a temple or a private house. 

ScHOLA. The margin or platform surrounding a bath. 

Scotia. The hollow moulding in the base of an Ionic column. 

Scroll. A spiral ornament. 

Secos. The secret chamber in a temple, to which none but the priests had 
access. 

Soffit. A ceiling ; the under side of arches, and other architectural members. 
Speous. The conduit or covered channel, through which the water flowed in 
aqueducts. 

Sphceristerum. a building for the exercise of the ball. 

Spina. A low wall running down the centre of a circus, so called from its 
resemblance to the position of the dorsal bone in the human frame. 
Stadium. A place for foot races. 

Stereobate. The same as stylobate. 

Stoa. a porch, used as a public walk. 

STRiiE. The fillets between the flutes of columns. 

Striges. The channels of a fluted column. 

Stylagalmatic. Supported by figure-columns. 

Stylobate. The basis on which a colonnade is placed. 

Subplinth. A second or lower plinth placed under the principal one in columns 
and pedestals. 

a vapour tath. 

Systyle. An intercolumniation of two diameters. 
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Tablinum. a hall or cliamber at the further end of the atrium, in a Roman 
house, and separate from it by an aulasum or curtain. In summer it 
was used as a dining room. 

TiENiA. The fillet which separates the Doric frieze, from the architrave. 

Tectob.ium opus. The smooth finishing coat of plaster on a wall. 

Telamoxes. Figures of men used in the same manner as Caryatides, some- 
times called Atlantes, 

Temones. Places in a temple where statues were placed. 

Tepidaeium. The temperate hall in a Roman bath, 

Testudo. An arched roof. 

Testkastylb. a temple with four columns in front. 

TiiERMiE]. A term ai^plied to Roman buildings for public baths, but strictly 
meaning only warm baths. 

Toeus. a large semicircular moulding, used in the bases of columns. 

Teiclinium. a Roman dining room, in which were three couches, lectus 
imus, Icctus medius, lectus summus, on which the guests reclined at 
dinner. The table was placed in the centre, and the fourth side was left 
open for the servants to place on or remove the dishes. 

Teiglyph. a tablet fluted with upright grooves, in the Doric frieze. 

Teipod. a table or seat with three legs. 

Teoohilus. An annular moulding whose section is concave. 

Tympanum. The triangular space within the cornices of a pediment. 

Velaeium. The awning covering a theatre or an amphitheatre. 

Vestibulum. The entrance to a Roman house. 

Yisorium, The audience part of an amphitheatre. 

YoLtJTE. A spiral scroll, which forms the nrincinal feature nf the 


Xenodociiium, a building for the reception of strangers. 

Xystus. a spacious portico in which athletes exercised themselves during 
winter ; also the garden at the further end of a Roman house. 

Zigzag. The most primitive style of ornament, and generally indicative of a 
very early stage in art. 

ZopHOEUS. The frieze of an entablature. 

ZoTHECA. A small room or alcove, which might he added to, or separated 
from, the room to which it adjoined. 
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TABLE OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL GREEK AND ROMAN 
TEMPLES. 


Athens . 

Tlieseion 

Doric . 

Hexastyle, peripteral, with 12 intercolumns on 
sides, 46 feet by 105 feet. 

Octastyle, peripteral, hypaithral, lOO feet by 228 
feet ; Ictinus and Callicrates, architects. 


Parthenon 

Doric . 

■■ 

Propylma . 

Doric . 

Hexastyle on both fronts, with wings of a 
smaller order, at right angles to west front. 
Mnesicles, architect, 437-432 I5.C. 

n 

Erechtheion . 

Ionic , . 

Hexastyle, prostyle at east end, with a tetrastyle, 
diprostyle on north side. 


Panops . 

Ionic . 

Tetrastyle, amphiprostyle, A well-known ex- 
ample, though no longer extant, having been 
destroyed by the Turks since Stuart's time. 


Nike Apteros . 

Ionic . 

Tetrastyle, amphiprostyle. Eecently explored, and 
since rebuilt. 

Dccastyle, peripteral, columns 60 feet high, 96 
feet by 259 feet Enclosed by a peri bolus, 
ABoman work, originally begun in the time of 
Pisistratus, continued by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and completed by Hadrian. 


' Jupiter Olym- 
I)ius 

Corinthian . 

Eleusis . ' ' ' ' • 

Ceres . . 

Doric , , 

A square building of about 180 feet on each side, 
with a dodecasi^lo colonnade foiining the west 
front This temple begun by Ictinus; colon- 
nade added by Philo, architect, about 315 b.c. 


Propylaium , 

Doric . , 

Hexastyle on both fronts, with inner Ionic order 
as at Athens, 60 feet by 60 feet. A sectmd 
and smaller propylma within the peribohis, 
distyle in antis. See “Unedited Antiquities of 
Attica." None .of these buildings now remain. 

Thoricus , 


Doric . 

Eptastyle, peripteral, or with seven columns at 

1 each end, and fourteen on each side. No cella 

1 remaining ; but supposed to have been a double 
temple, with a passage through the centre, from 
the sides, dividing the cella into two. 

PJiainnus 

Nemesis . 

Doric . , 

Hexastyle, peripteral, eleven iutercolumns on 
sides, 33 feet by 70 feet. 

n 

Themis, or 

1 lesser Temp, 
of Nemesis 

Doric . • 

Distyle in antis. 

iEgina . 

Jupiter Panhel- 
lenius 

Doric . . 

Hexastyle, peripteral, hypsethral, 41 feet by 90 feet. 
This stracture is celebrated for its polychromy 
and sculpture (the .^ginetan Marbles). 

Olympia 

Jupiter Olym- 
pius 

Doric . 

Hexastyle, peripteral, hypsethral, 95 feet by 230 feet 
Completed about 436 b.o. Libon, architect 

Bassm , 

Apollo Epicu- 
rius 

Doric . 

Hexastyle, peripteral hypjethral, 47 feet by 125 
feet. Date,, about 430 n.o. Ictinus, architect 
In interior, Ionic columns. 

Tegea . 

Athene Alea , 

■ • 

Ionic . 

Peripteral, hypjethral Doric internally ; with 
upper Corinthian order. Scopas, architect 

Nemea . 

Jupiter . . j 

Doric . 

Hexastyle, peripteral. 


Magna GKiEciA and Sicily. 


Pa3stum 

Neptune . 

Ceres 

j Doric . 
Doric . : 


Agrigentum . 

Jupiter, Olym- 
pius 

i Doric . 


:: 

Juno Lucina . 
Concord . 

Doric . 
Doric . 

, 

Segeste . 


Doric . 

• 

•Selinus . 

Great Temple . 

Doric . 

• 

Syracuse 

J 

Minerva . , 

Doric . 



Hexastyle, peripteral, hypajtbnil, 79 feet by 195 
Ibet, ^ 

Hexastylo, peripteral, 47 feet by 107 feet. 

Apteral, or with engaged columns, eptastyle, 182 
feet by 3C9 feet. Wilkins, in his restoration of 
it, makes this temple hexastyle amphiprostyle. 

Hexastyle, peripteral, 67 feet by 124 feet. 

Uextistyle, peripteral, 31 feet by 93 feet. Deep 
pronaos and opisthodomus. 

Hexastyle, peripteral, 76 feet by 190 feet All 
the external columns (unfluted) shuiding, but 
no remains of ceUa. 

Octastyle, dipteral, 160 feet by 330 feet. There 
are remains of five other temples, two of which 
appear to have been hexastyle peripteral 

Hexastyle, 13 intercolumns on sides: now con- 
verted into a church with a modern Italian 
Corinthian fiaeade. 
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TABLE OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL GREEK AND ROMAN 
TEMPLES — -continued. 


Asiatic Greek. 


Ephesus 

Diana 

Ionic . 

Miletus , 

Apollo Didy- 
maaus 

Ionic . 

Magnesia 

Diana , . 

Ionic . 

Priene , 

Minerva Polias 

Ionic . 

Teos 

Bacchus . 

Ionic . 

Samos . 

1 

Juno . 

Ionic , . 


Decastyle, dipteral, hypsethral; columns 60 feet 
bigli ; one of the largest Grecian temples, being 
220 feet by 425 feet, Ctesipbon, and Meta- 
genes, architects. Date about 340 b.c. 

Decastyle, dipteral, bypsetbral, 164 feet by 303 
feet. Columns, 9i diameters. Pseonius, archi- 
tect. A periboius. 

Octastyle, pseudo-dipteral, 106 feet by 198 feet. 
Hermogenes, architect. 

Hexastyle, peripteral, 64 feet by 116 feet. Py- 
theas, architect, about 340 b,c. The order tlie 
best example of Asiatic Ionic. This temple had 
a periboius and propyloeum; the latter tetra- 
style, with two rows of square pillars within. 

Hexastyle, peripteral. Hermogenes, architect; 
about the time of Alexander the Great. 

Decastyle, dipteral; 189 feet by 346 feet. 


Eomak. 


Rome . 

Concord . 

Ionic . 

» 

For tuna Virilis 

Ionic . 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 1 

Jupiter and 

Juno 

Corinthian 

: „ 

Jupiter Stator . 

Corinthian 


Jupiter Tonans 

Corinthian 


Mars XJltor 

Corinthian 


1 

Venus and 

Roma 

Corinthian 


Antoninus and 
- Faustina 

Corinthian 


Pantheon 

Corinthian 


Vesta . . 1 

Corinthian 

Tivoli , 

Vesta, or the 
Sibyl 

1 Corinthian 

Prseneste 

P’ortuna . 


Pompeii 

Jupiter . 

Corinthian 

Nismes 

Maison Can*ee, 
orTemide of 
Gains and 
Lucius 

Corinthian 

Baalbec 

Great Temple . 
Lesser Temple 

■■ Corinthian 

„ 

Corinthian 

Palmyra 

Helios, or the 

Corinthian 


Sun 



Hexastyle. Appears to have been a diprostyle, 
but nothing of the ceUa remains. 

Tetrastyle, diprostyle, cella pseudo-peripteral; 
about 24 feet by 44 feet. 

Two separate temples, alongside each other, in 
centre of a colonnaded periboius. Similar in 
dimensions, but the one octastyle, peripteral*; 
the other octastyle, diprostjde. Erected by 
Metellus Macedonicus, about 140 b.c. No re- 
mains ; but the authority is the ancient plan of 
Rome in the capitol. 

Supposed to have been octastyle, peripteral. The 
adebrated “ Three Colunms,*' in the Forum, are 
all that now remain of this very fine example, 

Octastyle, dipteral ; 92 feet by 115 feet. Columns 
47 feet high. 

Of this temple, sometimes called that of Nerva, 
only three columns remaining ; but it is said to 
have been octastyle, peripteral. 

Decastyle, pseudo-peripteral, enclosed within a 
periboius formed by double colonnades of a 
lesser order. 

Hexastyle, triprostyle ; 33 feet by 55 feet. 

An octJistyle, triprostyle, attached to a rotunda. 

A circular peripteral of 20 columns. 

A circular peripteral, of 18 columns around cella. 
The order a very peculiar and fine example. 

'No remains of this celebrated temple itself; but 
merely of the series of terraces and flights of 
steps on which it was elevated. 

Hexastyle, tetraprostyle ; about 50 feet by 110 
feet. 

Hexastyle, triprostyle ; order continued along the 
cella, making it a pseudo-peripteral ; 38 feet by 

. . 77 feet. / ■ 

Decastyle, peripteral ; 3 60 feet by 290 feet. 

Octastyle, peripteral ; 118 feet by 225 feet, 

Octastyle, peripteral; 95 feet by 180 feet. En- 
closed within a periboius about 740 feet square, 
formed by an outer wall and two ranges of 
Corinthian columns, making a double colon- 
nade. 
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LIST OF OBELISKS. 


Situation. 



EGYPT. 

Obelisls: of Heliopolis . . , 

Hieroglyphics. It bears the oval of Osirtasen I. of 
the Xllth dynasty. (2022 b,c.) 

The Great Obelisics of Kamak . ... 

Hieroglyphics. Erected by the Queen Amun-nou-het. 
(1464 B.C.) 

The Smaller Obelisks of Karnak , , . , . 

Hieroglyphics. Erected by Thotmes I, (if'jrs b.c.) 

Obelisks of Luxor, Larger . . . . 

Smaller, taken to Paris . . . 

Hieroglyphics. Erected by Eameses II. (1311 e.c.) 

Obelisksof Alexandria (Cleopatra’s Heedles) . , 

Hieroglyphics. In the central line they bear the oval 
of Thotmes HI., and in the lateral lines are ovals 
of Eameses II. 

Obelisks of Tanis. 

They are about ten in number, and are all of the time 
of Eameses II. ; some ■with only one, others with 
two lines of hieroglyphics. They vary in size: 
some have a mean diameter of about 6 feet ; and 
when entire, may have been from 60 to 60 feet 
high. Those at the lower extremity of the avenue, 
measure about 33 feet. 


Obelisk of I 

Hieroglyphics. It bears the oval of Osirtasen I. 

ROME. 

Obelisk of the Vatican 

Without hieroglyphics. It was erected by Sixtus V. 
in 1586. It was brought from Heliopolis to Rome 
in the reign of Caligula, and was found in the Circus 
of Hero. 

Obelisk of S. Maria Maggiore . 

Witlioiit hierogly])hic8. Was erected in 15SY by 
Foutana, during the pontificate of Sixtus V. it 
was ono of a pair which originally flanked the 
entrance of the mausoleum of Augustus. 

Obelisk of the Lateran 

Hieroglyphics. Was erected by Fontana, in the pon- 
tificate of Sixtus V., in 1688. It was brought from 
Heliopolis to Alexandria by Constantine, and was 
removed to Rome by his son Constantins, who 
placed it on the spina of the Circus Maximus. It 
bears the ovals of Thotmes HI. and Thotmes IV. 

Obelisk of the Piazza del Popolo, or Fluminian 

Hieroglyphics. Was erected by Fontana in 1589 
during the pontificate of Sixtus V. It stood ori- 
ginally before the temple of the Sun at Heliopolis. 
It was removed to Romo by Augustus, and placed 
m the Circus Maximus. According to Lopsius it 
bears the oval of Seti 1. (Menepthah). 

Obelisk of the Piazza Navona, or Pamphilian . 

Hieroglyphics. Erected by Bernini in 1G51, (hirin’^ 
the pontificate of Innocent X. A Roman work of 
the tmje of Domitian. It was found in the Circus 
of Romulus. 

Obelisk of the Kazza della Minerva 

Hieroglyphics. Erected in 1667 by Bernini. Of the 
time ot Apries (588 B.o.) 


ft. in. 


( 68 2 
■< above the 
(pavement. 


82 0 
1G 0 


70 0 


42 


108 7 


784 0 


17 0 


Thickness. 


At top. 


ft. in. 


4 5 


2 0 


Bolow'. 


5 3 
5 3 


ft. In. 


6 1 

& S. face. 
6 3 

E. & W, face. 
8 0 


8 0 
8 0 


7 7 


( 0 94 
( Sides. 


(9 8- 
(90 


84 


4 6 
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Situation. 

Height. ! 

Thickness. 

j At top. 

Below, 


ft. in. 

' ft. in. 

ft. in. 

Obelisk of tbo Pantbeon 

IT 0 

2 1 

2 4 . . 

Ilieroglypliics. Erected in iTll by Clement XI. Of 
tbe time of Psammetiebus II. 

Obelisk of the Monte Cavallo 

45 0 



Hieroglyphics. Erected in 1T86 by Antinori. It 
formerly stood witli that of St. Maria Maggioro, in 
front of the mausoleum of Augustus. 

Obelisk of the Trinita de Monte, or Sallustiano 

48 0 

2 9 

.43' 

Hieroglyphics, Erected by Antinori, in Pr89. A 
Roman imitation of that of the Piazza del Popolo. 
Obelisk of Monte Gitorio 

T2 0 

4 9 

T 9 

Hieroglyphics. Erected by Antinori in • 1 '192, It was 
brought to Rome by Augustus from Heliopolis, 
and placed in the Campus Martins, where it was 
used as a gnomon. According to Lepsius, it was 
erected in honour of Psammetiebus I. 

Obelisk of Monte Pincio, or Barber ini . . . . 

30 0 

2 2 

3 0 

Hieroglyphics. It was erected in honour of Antinous, 
ill the name of Hadrian and Sabina. 

OheHsk of the Villa Matei . . . . - 

26 4 

2 2 

2 T 

Hieroglyphics. It hears the oval of Psammetiebus 11. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Obelisk in the Hippodrome, or Atmeidan . ... 

50 0 

4 5 

T 2 

Hieroglyphics on two faces. Erected by the Emperor 
'Theodosius. An imitation of an earlier work. 

Small Obelisk .... .... 

35 0 

3 9 

5 9 

Hieroglyphics. In the Sultan's garden. 



Obelisk at Arles . . . . • • . • • 

65 1 

4 5 

T 6 

Without hieroglyphics. It was discovered in 1389, 
and erected in 1675. 

Obelisk at Benevento. 

Hieroglyphics. A Roman imitation of the time of 
Domitian. 

The Borglan Obelisk. y. . , o 

In the Egyptian Museum at Naples. A fragment 
found at Palestrina. An imitation. 

The Obelisk of Philm . . , 

It is now erected at Kingston Hall, Dorset, and is the 
property of Mr. W. f. Banks. 

Obelisk of Catania. ^ 

It is polygonal. A Roman imitation. 

The Obelisks in the British Museum. 

These two obelisks are fragments. They are of black 
basalt... ■ . . i 

23 li 

...I 

1 6f 

1 

2 2 
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INDEX. 


Abbreviution.s in iuscripUonH. 

Sigki. 

Abraxas, 301. 

Achates (a.gate), 320. 

Achilles, 199. 

Adamas rdiamond}, 309. 

Adyfmn, 15. 

JSginetan epoch or period, in sculpture, 
■127. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

JUs (bronze\candidum, 209 ; Corinthian, 

210 . 

iEsculapius, 192. 

Agate, 320. 

Agathodaemon, 150, 157. 

Alabastron — Bruns-wick vases, 280. 

Alto.^ivo, 279. 

Almaudine garnet, 315. 

Alphabet, Greek, 347; Etruscan, 364 ; 
Latin, 372. 

Altars, Egyptian, 36 ; Grecian, 36 ; 
Roman, 38. 

Alto-rilievo, Egyptian, 202 ; Greek, 
204. 

Amazons, 198. 

Amazon stone, 324. 

Amethyst, 313 ; oriental, 314. 
Amethystos (amcfcliyst), 313, 
Amphiprostyle, 32. 

Amphitheatre, Etruscan, 68; Roman, 

■■■■ '68.' ■■■• ■ ■ ■ 

A/LL^LdaXafios, 10 . 

Amphitrite, ir>7. 

Amun, 141, 144, 148, 149. 

Amymonc, 107. 

Anacoluthon, 331. 

Anaglypta, 201. 

Andronitia, 10. 

Andro sphinx, 150. 

Animals in Egyptian sculpture, 121, 
156. 

Ank, Anouke, 148. 

Annulus Bigemmeua, 305. 

Anta, goddess of war, 148. 


! Antiptosis, 331. 

I Anubis, 144, 149. 

Apelles, 215. 

Aphrodite, 175, See VemiH. 

Apis, 150. 

Aplu, 159. 

Apodyteriiim, 75. 

Apollo, 168 ; Oalliuicos, Reposing, 
Oitharmdus, Agonistes, Sauroctonos, 
I-' ib9. 

i Apop (Apophis), the great serpent, the 
I emblem of sin, 150, 157. 
j Appianum, 217. 

Apsis, 81. 

Apteral, 31. 

Aquamarine, 314. 

Aqua, A|)pia, Anio Vetus, Marcia. 
Tepula, Julia, 91 ; Virgo, Alsietina, 
Glaudia, Anio Novus, 92. 
Aqueducts, 89, feAqua. Roman, 91; 

Nismes, Segovia, 93. 

Armostyle, 33. 

Arch, 88. 

Archaic style in painted vases, 243. 
Arches ('Triumphal), 77 ; of Drusus, 78 ; 
Titus, 78 ; Septimius Sevcrus, 78 ; 
Constantine, 78; Janus, 79; Trajan, 
79. 

Area, 72, 

Arena, 68. 

Areimtum, 226. 

I Ares, 174. 
i Armenium, 217. 

Aroeris, the elder Horns, 144. 

Artemis, 169. 

Artists. See Engravers. 

names on painted vases, 235. 

Asaroton, 227. 

Aspasius, 270, 278. 

Asteria, 317. 

Astriferi, 256. 

Atf, crown of Osiris, 144. 

Athena, 171 ; Promachos, 173. 
Athor,142, 147,149J50 156. 

2 (1 
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Atmn, 142, 146. 

Atnmieutiim, 218. 

Atrium, 10 ; Tiiscamcum, 11 ; t(-trastyle, 
12 ; GorinthiaB, 12; displuviatum, 
12 ; te&tudmatiim, IS. 

Aulteti, 65. 

Auliisj, 268, 27{). 

Avanturine, 324. 

Bnccliantc,"’, Bucchte, 187. 

Baocims, 181. 

Baths, Balnea), 75; of Caracalla, 76; 

Diocletian, 76 ; Titus, 76 ; Pompeii, 

' 77. 

Balneum, 75. 

Basaltes (basalt), 325. 

Easanites, 326. 

Basilica, 81. 

Bas-rclicfs, 201 ; Egyptian, 119, 201 ; 
Etruscan, 202 ; Greek and Eoman, 
203 ; of the Partlienon, 205 ; on 
Sarcophagi, 207. /See Belief. 

Beryllus i beryl j, 314, 

Beiyl (yellow i, 314, 

Bethani 'Sir William^, on tl.e Etruscan 
insert] itions, 367. 

Black ( colour), useil by the Egyptians, 
211; by the Greeks, 218. 

Blue (colour , used ]jy the Egyptians, 
210; by the Gneks, 217. 

Boustrophedon, 349. 

Bricks, Egyptian, Greek, Boniaii, 8. 

Bridges. '^See Pons, Boman bridges, 
85 ; of Trajan, at Alcantara, Ponte 
della Badia, 86. 

Bronze, 209; of .^gina, Delos, 209 ; 
Corinthian, 210. 

Brown (colour), 218. 

Bucciniim, 218. 

Bust, 160. 

Oabochous, 257. 

Gaduius, 348. 

Caidarium, 75, 

Oallaina, green turquoise, 324. 

Gallais, turquoise, 324. 

Calliope, 192. 

Caroci, 253, 254, 257 ; celebrated, 273. 

Cameo, 257 ; of the St. Chapelle, 273 ; 
of Vienna, 274; of Naples (Tazza 
Farnese), 275 ; of tJupiter JSgiocIius, 
276 ; Carpegna cameo, 277. 

Canons or rules of proportion in Egyp- 
tian sculpture, 120. 

Canopi, 101. 

Oapitoline marbles. JSee Fasti Consii- 
lares. 

Caprices, 258. 

Capsarii, 75. | 

Carbuncle, 315. : 

Carhunculus (garnet). 315. See Garnet. ! 

, Carceres, 68, 72. ! 


Carrara marble, 209. 

Caryatides, 46. 

Castellum, 91. 

Castor, 200. 

Castur, 159. 

Oclla, 15, 23. 

Cenotaph, 113. 

Centaurs, 1S8. 

■ .Ceres, 167.'' 

Chalcedonius, 318. 

Chalee<lony, 318, 

. Characteristics of Greek' Glyptic art 
295. ■ ,■■■:'■ . 

Charites (the Graces), 190. 

Chaniii, 159, 

Cliemi, Egypt, 148. 

I ■ Chimera, 159 chiraerm, 258. 

I Chiton, 161 ; Doric, Ionic, 162. 
i Chlamys, 102. 

I Chniibis, 300. 
i XoifxaT^piovy 395. 

I Clionso. 142, 146, 148, 150, 
i Christian inseripiietns. See Inscriptions. 

i foiinuhn, 396. 

I -- — names, 398. 

I sigla, 399. 

; — synil.jols, 396. 

Chrysobeiyl, 314. 

Cliiysoberyilus : yellow beryl;, 314. 
Ohrysocolia, 217. 

Clirysolite, 312. 

Ohrysopiase, 318. 

Chrysoprasius *yellow-green-jjic!e), 
317. 

Cbrysopteron, 312. 

XcafiarUy 164. 

Cinerary urn, 112. 

Cinnabaris, 216. 

Cippms, 110. 

Circi, 72. 

Circular temples, 29. 

Circuinliuo, 220. 

Circus, Maximus, 73; of Borniilus, 73. 
Clio, 192. 

Clif>eus, 75. 

Cochiis, 51. 

Oocumella at Vulci, 100. 

Coelon, 217. 

Cceruleum, 217. 

Collections, glyptographic, ancient, 265 ; 

modern, 283. 

Colosseum, 69. 

Colossi, Egyptian, 119; of Amunopli 
III. ; of Bamesea II., 110. 

Colouring temples, 35 ; statuary, 218. 
Colours used by the Egyptians, 210; 

by the Greeks, 216 ; Homans, 228, 
Columbarium, 112. 

Column, 38 ; Egyptian, 39 ; Grecian, 
41 ; Doric, 43 ; Ionic, 44 ; Corin- 
thian, 48; Roman, 46; Doric, 46; 
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Jonfc, 40 ; CorintliiaB, 48 ; Oomi 30 - 
site, 49. 

Colmnns, moinimeiital, of Trajan, 80; 
Aiitonine, 51 ; Pompey, 51 ; Phocas, 
51 ; naval, 51 ; milliary, 52. 
Clomposito column, 49. 

Coneainerata Sudatio, 75. 

Consulship on inscriptions, 378. 
Coriutliiaii column, Grecian, 48 ; Roman, 
48. 

temples, 27, 29. 

Oostumo, Grecian, 161 ; Roman, 1C3. 
Greta viridis, 217. 

Crio sphinx, 151. 

Crobyhis, 168, 170, 176. 

Crown of tho Pliaraohs, 142 ; of Osiris, 
144. 

Grystallus (crystal), 316. 

Oubicula, 13. 

Cnnei, 64, 69. 

Onplcl, 189. 

Cupra, 158. 

Cups, of Sardonyx, 279 ; of St Deny.s, 
279 ; Brunswick, 280 ; murrhine, 280. 
Gybole, 193. 

Cyclopean walls, 3. 

03 dinders, Egypiian, 289. 

Cynocephalus, 157. 

Dacty login, 255. 

I)act}dogl36^tic, 255. 

Dactylography, 255. 

Daetylothecn, 255. 

Dcodiilean period or epoch in sculpture, 
124. 

Dates, in Egyptian inscriptions, 342 ; 
Greek, 347, 352; Roman, 378; 
Christian, 397. 

Decastyle, 33. 

Decline of the art of scnlpturo, Egyptian, 
116; Etruscan, 123; Greek, 136; 
Roman, 139. 

Denieter, 167. 

Demotic writing, 337, 840; when first 
used, 341. 

Determinative signs in Ixieroglyphics, 
338. 

Diamond, 309. 

Diana, 169; laicifera, 170; Lnciua, 
171 ; Hecate, 171 ; Triformis, Trivia 
of the Ephesians, 171. 

Diasiylc, 33. 

Aiaroyoi, 3. 

AictCci/uara (prmeinctiones 61. 
Dictiiyotheton, 7. 

Didoron, a bri^'k, 8. 

Di gamma, 348. 

Dionysus, Bacchus, 181. 

Dioscuri, 200, 

Dioscoridcs, 257, 268, 277. 

AnrXoiS, dnrAoidioy, 162. 

Distemper painting, 21 8, 226. 


Divus, 378. 

Doric column, Grecian, 44; Roman, 46. 

temple, 24. 

Drill (terebra), 255. 

Duiliaii column, 51, 374. 

Egyptian Deities, three forms, 140 ; 
three orders, 141. 

■ Glyptography, 285. 

- — paiuting, 210. 

Paheography, 337. 

style ill sculpture, 115. 

Hxeta, 66. 

Eileythuia, 148, 150. 

Elmotliesium, 76. 

Ellipsis, 331. 

Embahuiiig, three moiles, 98. 

Emerald, 300. 

Hjui^fTTAoidioy, 162. 

Emplecton, 3, 7. 

Encaustic pah ding. 218, 219. 

Enchorial. See Demotic, 

Engraved stones, 250. See Stones. 

— celebrated engraved .stones, 

273. 

Engravers. Gi-eek, anterior to Alex- 
ander, 267. From the time of 
Alexander to the age of Aiigustus, 
267. Age of Augustus, 268. l^os- 
terior to Augustus, 269. Whose age 
is uncertain, 270. Roman, 272. 
Lower Empire, 272. 

Engraving, invention of tlie art on hard 
stones attributed by Mr. King to 
the engravers of Nineveh, 253; 
Egyptian engraving much earlier, 
253. 

Enigmatic (class of hieroglyphs), 337, 
338. 

Epitaphs. Greek, 353 ; Potidtcan, 358 ; 
of Polyohronius, 360 ; Etruscan, 369, 
371 ; Roman, 381 ; of Scipio, 389 ; 
of Syphax, 390 ; of Bibulus, 390 ; 
Eiritaphs, 392; Chri.sthui, 396, 400. 
ETTidTijua, 105. 

Epithematu, 106. 

Epochs in the art of sculpture. See 
Periods. 

Epochs of Painted Yas 'S, 213, 

Erato, 192. 

105. 

Ercle, 158. 

Eros, 189. See Cupid. 

Essonite, 315. 

Etruscan alphabet, 364. 

doilies, 16). 

Glyptography, 290. 

— inscriptions, at Guhhio, 365 ; 

at Perugia, 366. 

language, its origin, accord- 
ing to Niebuhr, Bunsen, 
Miiller, 367. 
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Etruscan painting, 213. 

Palaeography, 363. 

people, 363. 

' style in sculpture, 121. 

temple, 27. 

Engubian fables, 365; Etruscan, 365; 

Latin, 374. 

Euripns, 73. 

Eustyle, S3. 

Euterpe, 192. 

Eutycbes, 278. 

Evodus, 269, 278, 

Exedra, 14, 76, 


Pates, 193. 

Fasti Consulart'S, 379 ; Verriaui, 379. 

Fauces, 18. 

Fauns, 184. 

Flora, 195. 

Fora, 80. 

Fortune, 193. 

Forurn of Pompeii, 81. 

Fratres A r vales, 373. 

Fresco painting, 218, 226. 

Frigidariiim, 75. 

Funereal inscriptions, Greek, 353 ; 
Etruscan, 369 ; Roman, 380 ; Chris- 
tian, 305. 

Garnet, 315 ; py rope, almandine, Sir iam, 
guarnaccino, hyacinthine, essonite, 
carbuncle, 315. 

Gate, gateways, 86. 

Gemma Augustea, 274, 

Genii ''four) of Amenti, 101, 144, 149, 

Glyptic art (mechanical process), 255 ; 
Egyptian, 285 ; Etruscan, 290 ; 
Greek, 294; Roman, 297. 

Glyptic, 250. 

Glyptography, or Engraved Stones, 250 ; 
origin and history, 252; materials, 
255 ; knowledge and tests, 258 ; 
subjects, . 262 ; ancient glyptogra- 
phic collections, 265 ; ancient artists, 
266. 

Gmeus, 268, 278. 

Gnostic engraved gems, 299. 

Graces, 190. 

Granite, 326. 

Greek deities, 163. 

inscriptions. See Inscriptions. 

style in sculpture, 123. 

(archaic) style in painted vases, 

243. 

beautiful stylo in painted vases, 

214. 

Green (colour) used by the Egyptians, 
211 ; by the Greeks, 217. 

Group, 160. 

Giylli, 257. ■ 

, Guarnaccino (ganiet), 315. . , 


j Gynseconitis, 10. 

I Gynjeccum, 10. 

Hades, 153. 

Hsematites (hfematite), 325. 

Hall, hypostyle, of Karnak, 17. 
Plapimoii, the Xile, 146. 

I Harpy tomb from Xfintlms, 
j Hebe, 195. 

i Heliotrope or bloodstone, 317. 

I Heliotropium, 317. 

I Hephjestus, 171. Yulcan. 
i Hera, 16'5. See Juno. 

; Hercules, 195; Farnese, 196. 

' Henna, 160, 

; Hermaphroditus, 190. 

1 Hermes, 179 ; logios, 180. Sec Mer- 
!. CTiry. . ■ 

1 Hestia, 181. 8'ee Testa. 

Bet, 144. 

Hexastyle, 33. 

Hieraco sphinx, 151. 

Hieratic writing, 337 ; invention of, 
340 ; wdieu used, 340. 
i Hieroglyphic writing, 337 ; four classes, 
337 ; arrangement of, 339 ; antiquity 
of, 339 ; number of signs used, 340. 
Hieron, 23, 

Himation, 162, 

Hippodrome, 74. 

Historical inscriptions: Parian chroni(de, 
351 ; Sigean, 357 ; Potidman, 358 ; 
Fasti Consulares, 379 ; Kalondarium 
Prfenestinum, 379 ; Momimentum 
Aucyranum, 378 ; Monumentum 
Adulilanum, 333, 

Plorluit, Agathoda3mon, 150. 

Horta, 159. 

Horns, 144, 146, 149, 150. 

Hoiise.s, Egyptian, 9; Greek, 10; Ro- 
man, 10. 

Hyacintli ( jaeynth), 313. 

Hyacinthine garnet, 315. 

Hyacinthns (sapphire), 311. 

Hvgieia, 192'. 

; HHlus, 271, 278. 

I Hymetius, marble of, 208. 

■' Hymn of the Fratres Arvales, 373. 
i Hypmtbrnl, 33, 34. 

; Hypergseau toml>s, 94. 

; Hypocaustum, 76. 
i Hypogajaii tombs, 04. 

Hypostyle, 10. 
i Hysgintim, 218. 

Inspis (chalcedoiiy , 318. 

I Ibis, 157. 

! Ideograj^hic (Bunsen’s term for sym- 
: Ixdical signs\ 338. 

! Ikonograpliic (class of hieroglyphs), 
337, 338. 

, Imitations of gems, precious stones, 326. 
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Imperator, in inscriptions, 378. 
Impressions of gems, modern, 327 ; 

ancdeiit, 327, 

Iriiintis, 32., ■ 

Iiim-tmii, 7. 

Indigo, Iiidieiira, 217. ' ■ 

Iiiseriptioiis on gems, 260,: 

on .painted-, vases, 336. 

— — — — - on lings, 345.. , , 
Inserijitions, see also Pal mograpliy, in- 
scribed, engraved, laid on, 329 ; 
bilingual, triiirigutil, 330; metric, 
332 ; religions, liistoiical, 332 ; scien- 
tific, fuiKu-eal, Ohristian, 333 ; collee- 
tkms, piildished, 333 ; in museums, 
336 : Egyptian, 342 ; direction of 
the lines of Egyptian inscriptions, 
330; of Greek imeriptions, 348; 
Greek, 34G ; mouumental, 351 ; 
bearing decrees, treaties, etc., 350; 
'n‘po(TKW7)fLara^ 353 ; funereal, 353 ; 
Sigia, 355 ; examples of Greek in- 
.scriptions, 357 ; Etruscan, 363 ; in- 
scription atO^ubbio, 365 ; at Perugia, 
366 ; votive inscriptions, 368 ; fune- 
real, 369; Itoman, 372 ; hymn of 
the Fratres Arvales, 373; Duilian 
eoliiinn, 374 ; on sarcophagus of 
Seipio, 374 ; Latin tablets of Eii- 
gubium, 374 ; oouuc<.‘ted with reli- 
gious worship, 375; historical, 376; 
Fu^^i Consniuivs, 370 ; Kalendariuxn 
Prteuesiinuiii, 370; IMonumonliun 
AncYraimm, 370; funereal, 380; 
Sigia, 383 ; examples of Honiau in- 
scriptions, 338; GhrifeUan, 305; all 
funereal, 3>95; symbols used, 396; 
humuhe, 396 ; De Itossi’s elassifiea- 
tloij[,397; grammatical peculiarities, 
398; names found in them, 308; 
Sigia, 399; examples of Christian 
inscriptions, 400. 

Inscriptions, «'eieln’ated, of Adulis, 333 ; 
Bosetta stont', 342 ; of Abydos, of 
Karnak, 343 ; of Memphis, 343 ; of 
Tunis, 345; Sige-an, 357 ; Potidasan, 
35S; Eugiibian tables, 365 ; of 
Perugia, 366 ; hymn of the Fratres 
Arvali^s, 373 ; on Duilian column, 
374, 388; on sarcophagus of Seipio, 
374,389 ; Latin tablets of Eugnbium, 
374 ; Fasti Consularcs, 370 ; Kalen- 
darimn PrcGiiestinum, 370; Slonu- 
iiicniuiu Aiieyrumun, 379; on arch 
of Titus, 391 ; on column of Trajan, 
391 : on arch of Septiinius Severns, 
391 ; on arch of Gailieiras, 392; on 
arch (d' Constantine, 392. 

Liiagii, celebrated, 277. 

Intuglif), 257. 

Iniagiio rilievato, 119, 201. 

Ionic column, Grecian, 44; Homan, 46. 


Ionic temples, 27. 

Iris, 195. 

Irregular horizontal walls, 5. 

Isiac table, 345. 

Isis, 143, 148, 149, 150. 

Isidomum, 3. 

i Jade (yellow green), 317 ; (dark green\ 

" - '322.' ■ 

Jasper, 322. 

Judgment of the soul, 103. 

Juno, 165; Pronuba, Sospita, 166. 
Jupiter Olympius of Phidias, 130; as 
restored by Quatremere de Quincy, 
130 ; by Fluxman, 164. 

Jupiter, 163; Serapis, 163. 

Kalendarium Prfcncstiuum, 379. 
i KaXos on painted vases,. 236. 

I Kaudis, 219. 

I Kep/cfSes, ciinei, 64. 

Kliem, 141, 145. 

Kings, Egyptian, 153. 

Kionedon, 349. 

Kioyey, 105. 

I KAtyua/cey, 64. 

I K\i/j(.aKrrip€s^ 65. 
i Kneph, 142, 148, 149, 300. 

; Knowledge and test of engraved stones, 

! 258. 

I Kollanaglypha, 201. 

KoiAoy, cavea, 64. 

KoAttos. 162. 

: Koppa, 348. 
i KvavoSf 217. 

1 

I Laliruni, 75, 70. 

I Laeouicuin, 75. 

I Landscape painting, 224. 
i Lanzi, liis mode of interpreting E iruscan 

; inscriptions, 366. 

! Lapidary style, 331, 350. 

' Lapis lazuli, 323. 
i Lararium, 13. 

I ■ Lasa, 159. .. . ' 

1 Lateres, crudi, cocti, 9. 

; Latin alphabet, Mommsen’s opinion as 
to its origin, 372. 

language, Lepsius' opinion on 

its origin, 375 ; Kiebuhr^ 375. 

tablet of Eugubium, 374. 

Lavacrum, 76. 

Leucachuies ('white cornelian), 319. 
Ijighting of temples, 34. 

Litliostroton, 227. 

Aoyeiov, 65. 

Losna, 159. 

Ludius, 222. 

Au/cajSayroy, 352. 

I Luni, marble ot) 208. 

' Lysippus, 134. 

Llthocollesis, 255. 
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Lithoglypbi, 255. 

Lycliiiis (ruby), 311. 

Lyncurium (jacinth), 313. 

Ma, 142, 147. 

Mainacles, 187. 

Mtcniiumm, G8. 

Magnes (magnetite), 325. 

Makcliite, 323, 

Mania, 1 59. 

Mantns, 159. 

Marble, 208; Parian, Feutelie, Hy- 
mettau, of Thasos, of Lnni, 208. 
Marinoratum, 226. 

Mars, 174; Gradivns, Stator, Ultor, 
Victor, Pacifer, 175 . 

Masonry, Egyptian, , 2 ; Grecian, 3 ; 

Italian, 3 ; lioinaii, five species, 7. 
Materials employed in the glyptic art, 
255 

Man, 142, 146. 

Mausoleum of Plalicarnassus, 107. 

Maut, 141, 146, 149. 

Mean, 159. 

Meleager, 199. 

Meliiiiiin, 218. 

]\Ielpomene, 192. 

Menvra, 158. 

Meplat, 259. 

Mercury, 179 ; Bolvedere, 180. 

Meta, 72. 

Methods of painting used by the 
ancients ( fresco, distemper, en- 
caustic), 218, 

Mezzo rili^ivo, 201, 205; in gems, 257. 
Milliary column, 52. 

MzXro?,‘2l6, 

Minerva, 171. 

Minium, 216, 

Mithraic engraved stones, 299. 

Mithras, 299. 

Moiraj, the fates, 193. 

Molochites (nephrite), 322, 

IMonogmin of Oiirist, 396. 

Monopteral, 34. 

Msmumeiitum, 109 ; Adulitanum, 333 ; 
Anc}Tannm, 37^ 

Morrnorio, 313. | 

Mortar, 7. • 

Mosaic, 226 ; Egyptian, 227 ; Greek, i 
227, 229 ; of jPergainos, 22$ ; of | 
Dioscorides, 228; of Palestrina, ; 
229 ; of the house of Pansa, Pompeii, I 
229 ; Roman, 229 ; of the Lower j 
Empire, 230. I 

Mummies, 96; Egj'ptiaii, 99; Greek, : 
99. ! 

^ Mummification, why adopted by the i 
^ Egyptians, 96. 1 

, Mumniy case, 100 ; of Queen Amasis, ! 
101 ; of Menkare, 101. 

Muntn, f42, 148, 150. 


Miirex, 217, 218. 

Murrhina (flnor spar ', 281, 321, 
Murrhiiie vases, 280, 

Muses, 1 90. 

Mythology of sculpture, 140. 

Nai'Sict, 105. 

Kaos, 23. 

Kauni’ieliim, 73. 

Kaval column, 51. 

Naxium, 255. 

Necrop(jli.s ('Etruscan}, 109. 

Keitli, 141, 146, 149, 150. 

Kemesis, 194. 

Kephrite, 322. 

Kepthys, 143, 148. 

Neptune, 166. 

Kethuns, 159. 

Ketpe, 147. 

Kicias, 215. 

Nicolo, 319. 

Nike, 195. 

Nomenclature (English and Italian) of 
painted vases, 248. 

Nortia, 159. 

N ucleus, 82. 

Obelisks, 22, 72; inscription on, 345. 
Obsidiaiuim fobsi liaii), 325. 

Ochre (wypa), 217. 

Octastyle, 33. 

(Eci, 13. 

Oiym])iads, Grcctk, 351 ; Roman, 352. 
Onychina, oriental alabaster, 282. 

Onvx, 319; orientul alabaster, 282, 
319. 

Opalus ("opal), 316. 

Opliites, serj)entine, 326. 

Opisthodomos, 24. 

Ojuis ineertiim, 2. 

musiviini, 226 . 

reticuhitnm, 2, 7. 

sectile, 227.' 

tesselatum, or vermiculatum, 227. 

Opx’h^^Tpa, 64, 65. 

Orchestra, 66. 

Orpheus, 199. 

Osiris, 143. 146, 150. 

Osiris-Apis = Serapis, 149. 

Ostia., 72. 

Ostium, 10, 

Osfrum, 217 . 

Ovals, royal Egy|)tian, 153; containing 
name and title of king.s, 341 ; ovals 
of Ramoses II., 341, 

Painting, Egyptian, 210; Etruscari, 
213 ; Greek, 214 ; Roman, 222. 
Paintings at Pompeii, 223. 

Palamedcs, 348. 

l^alseography, or inscriptions, aim and 
utility of its study, 328; materials 
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\ \Yliicli bear inscriptions, 329 ; reiativo 
^ imporrance of inscriptions, 330 ; cri- 
tical knowledge of iiisciiptions, 331 ; 
I classiik-atiou of inscriptions, 332; 
\ hislojy of paheograpliy, 333 ; Egyp- 
tim, 337; Greek, 346; Etruscan, 
363; Eomaii, 372; Cliristiaii, 395. 

! Falla, 162. 

Fallas, 172, 173, 278. 

Fam2:>iiilus, 278. 

• Rill, 186. 

Panels, 216. 

Papyri, 102. 

' HapmiiYivia, 65. 

Parian clironiclo, 851. 

marble, 208. 

Parriiasius, 214. 

' 'Paslit, 142, 149. 

Pediment, 24. 
l^entadoroii. a brick, 8. 

Peuleiic marble, 208. 

Peplos, 162. 

Peribolos, 23. 

Peridot, 313. 

I Periods of the art of sculpture — Egyp- 
! tian, 115; Etruscan, 121; Greek, 

123; Daidnlean, 124; .ilEginetan, 
^ l'i.7; Pliidian, 129: Praxitelean, 

133 ; decline, IBG ; Roman, 136. 
Periods of tbu Greek scliool of gdyptics, 
295. 

Peripteral, 32. 

Peristyle, 13. 

Persephone, 193. 

Perseus, 199. 

Potasus, 162. 

Phidiaii period or epoch of sculpture, 

' 129. ■ 

Phoenix, 153. 

Phonetic (class of hieroglyphs), 337, 
339. 

Fhtah. 142, 145, 149. 

. Fhtah-Sokkari, 148. 

Phirphiuns, 158. 

Piscina, 76, 90. 

Plans of temples, 31. 
iFlafeiira, 317. 

Pluto, 193. 

.Podium, 68. 

.-"oliux, 200. • 

’olyeliroiny’, 219; employed at the 
early and late periods of art, 220. 

I 'olygnotus, 214. 
olygonal walls, 3, 
dyiithic sculpture, 209. 
dymnia, 192. 

ms, Subiicius, Falatinus, Fabricins, 
Oestiiis, J a}iiculnni,Triumphalis, 85 ; 
iElius, Milviiis, Narniensis, 86. 
•brphyrites (porphyry;, 326. 

,)orta triumphalis, 72, 

'‘osticum, 24, 


i Postscenlum, 6o, 07. 

Potidsean inscription, 358. 

Prase, 317. 

. Prasius, 317 ; heliotrope, 323. 
Prgecincfciones, 64, 68. 

Praxitelean epoch or i^eriod in sciilp- 
tiu’e, 133. 

Primitive tombs at.Saturnia, 108. 

I Pronaos, 24. 

I Fropyloii, 16, 

' Proscenium, 66. 

' Proserpine, 193. 

UpOCTKrjVLOV, 65. 

I npocTKVj/Tj/ia, 353. 

UpoerraSf vestibule, 10. 

Prostyle, 32. 
j Frothy nun, 10, 

I Protogenes, 215. 

Psebent, 144, 

I Pseudo-dipteral, 32. 

; Pfteado-ioodomon, 3. 

Pseudo-ireiiptcral, 33. 
j ^fTjcpLcrpLa, 351. 
j Psyche, 190. 

‘ Pteromala, 33. 

Paljritum, 65, 67. 

I Pultuke, 159. 

! Pulvinar, 73. 

I Punch (ferniin retusuni), 255. 

. X^urple, colour, 217 ; Tyrian purple, 
I 218. 

Purpurissimnm, 217. 
i Puzzolana, 315. 

I Pyenosiyie, 33. 

I Pylon, 16. 

Pyramids, 56 ; of Cheops, 59 ; Cheph- 
i ren, 60 ; Mycerinus, 60; Bakkara, 
60; Lepsius’ theory, 61; Etruscan, 
; 62 ; Greek, 62 ; Roman, 62. 

Pyrgoteles, 254, 267. 

Pyropo (gurnet), 315. 

Queens, Egyptian, 153, 

i Ra, 142, 146, 148, 150. 

! Raiipo, the god of war, 146. 

! Raseiia, the Etruscans, 363, 3{i7. 

I Red, colour, used by the Egyptians, 
j 210; by the Greeks, 216. 

! Regolini Galassi tomb, 109. 

I Regular borizontai walls, 6. 

• Relief, Egyptian, 119; Greek and 
I Roman, 202 ; alto riliovo, 203 ; 

I mezzo rilievo, basso rilievo, 204 ; in 

I gems, 257. 

' Representative (class of hier(>glyphs , 

; 337, 338. 

i Re ticu latum, 7. 
i Rhamession, 15. 

; Rhea, 193. 

■ Rings, 302 ; Egyptian, 303 ; Greek, 
304 : Etruscan, 304 ; Roman, 305 ; 
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ring of Cheops (Shofo), 302; of 
Amunoph III,, 303; of Homs, 303 ; 
with devices, 305 ; housekeeper’s, 
306; thiim}>rmg, 307. 

Hoads, 81. AVee Via. 

Rock-ciit tombs, 107. 

Homan deities, 163. 

inscriptions. See Inscriptions. 

orders, 48. 

temples, 48. 

Hosetta stone, 342. 

Hostrata columna, 51. 

Hubrica, 216. 

Ruby, 311. 

RuduSj 82. 

Sandaracha, 210. 

Sandaresos (ayantiirino.', 324, 

Sapphire, 311 ; astcriated, 316. 

Sapplxirus (lapis lazuli), 217, 323. 

Sarcophagi, 100 ; of Neetanebo, 101 ; of 
Scipio, 1 1 2, 374 ; with bas-reliefs, 206. 

Sarda (sard), 318. 

Sard Achates (cornelian), 319. 

Sardonyx, 319. 

Satyrs, 184. See Fauns. 

Scurabsoi, Egyptian, 150, 157, 257 ; 
ornamental, funereal, historical, 286; 
material, 286 ; large and small, 287 ; 
small Bcurabflei, mythological, liis- 
torical, physiographical, various, 
288 Etruscan, 291 . 

Scui-abseus sacer, 286 ; sao|ed to Pthah, 
286 ; Egyptian name Oheper,'’ 
creator, 286. 

Sceptre, liiikiila, 144 ; with lotus, 144. 

Sciiola, 76, 

Sculpture, 115; Egyptian, 115; Etrus- 
can, 121 ; Greek, 123; Roman, 136. i 

Seal ofRliampsiiiitis, 253. 

^*‘Seal rings, Gieek, 304 ; Roman, 305. 

Sealing earth of the Greek, 327. 

Seb, 142, 146. 

. Sebak, Sevek, 142, 148, 150. 

^Ztjkos, 15, 24. 

Sepulcrum, 109. 

Serapis, 149, 163, 299. 

Serpentine marble, 326. 

Seth, Typhon, 143, 149, 150; of the 
Gnostics,, 300. 

Seth Ians, 158. 

Seti, 142, 146. 

Shabti, Egyptian sepulchral figures of 
clay, 102, 156. 

Shapes of painted vases, 246. 

Sigean inscription, 357. 

Sigla, abbreviations in inscriptions, 
Greek, 355 : Romany 383 ; Chris- i 
tian, 399. ; 

Signet-rings, of Judah, 302 ; of Joseph, i 

„ , ' 302; of Cheops, 302 ; of Amunoph i 
%rp%% 303; Greek, I 


304; Roman, 305; of Alexander, 
304 ; lAilycriites, 304 ; Fompey, 
Jiilins Cicsa.r, Aiignsins, Bfeeenas, 
Xero, Gaiba, 3(^'> ; ttf Miehuel 
Angelo, 276. 

SigiLs, iiiei'oglyphie, ;5:}7 ; ehronoiogieai 
in inscriijtioii.'i, 

Sil, 217, 

Sileni, 186. 

Simunidcs, 348. 

fSmnrogdii.s ■'emerald', 310; na'-dien^ 
(maiacliite ,323. 

Smyrris, 25.5, 

Solon, 269, 277. 

Soiliic period, 15;]. 

Speeus, 90. 

Sphinx, 150; Andro sphinx, 150; Ca’io 
spliiiix, 151 ; Hsei'neo splnnx, 151 ; 
great sphinx. 151. 

'^^(ppayides, 301 , 

Spina, 72. 

Spoliutnrium, 7.'. 

Stadia, 74. 

Statue, 160. 

Statiimen, 82. 

'^rrjkat, 105, 156. 

Stele, 104. 

Stepliauos, 165, 

Slola, 163. 

Stones, fur engraving, 250 ; classes of 
stones, transparent, semi-tmnspa 
rent, opaque, 256, 809 ; transparent 
309 ; somi- transparent, 316; opaque 

Stones, engraved, Egyptian, (4reek 
Etruscan, 291 ; Roman, 298 ; 30 
thraic, 290 ; Gnostic, 299. 

Styles in sculpture, Egyptian, 115 
Etru.sean, 121 ; (-Ircefc, 123 ; He 
man, 136, 

of Greek 349. 

of nia.so}ny, 3. 

of jjainted va,5e.s, 248; Early 

or Egyptian, 243; Archaic, Greek 
; Severe or Transitional, Beautiful, 
244 ; Flerid, Decadence, 246. 
Stylobate, 24. 

Siilyects of engraved stones, 262. 

— — engraved on rings, 308. I 

Sudatorium, 75. * . I 

SiiggestiLs, 68. 

Sunmiauii.s 158. 

Summiim dorsum, 82. 

Siiovetauriiia, 376,. # 

Syenite, 326. ' 

Symbolic class of hieroglyphs, 3l| 

838, I 

Sympleginatu, 258. t- 

Systyle, 33. 

i 

Tablet of Rosetta, 342. 4 

* — ^ — — nf Abydos, 3-13. M 
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\ Tablet of Kumuk, 843. 

‘j. of Menipliis, 343. 




• of Tanis, 345. 


Tablets, sepulchral, Egyptian, 157. 

] Eiigubiari, 365. 

; TTLVaKES, 216. 

':'J\xblinnin, 13, 

Tauos (amazon stone , 324. 

I Tan, sacred, 144, 

Taiirobolia, 376. 

Taniology in inscriptions, 331. 

.Tazzsi Faniese, 275. 

■ Tefnc, 142, 149,150. 
jrelainones, 46. 

Temples "“Egyptian, 15; Rbainession, 
16 ; Kariiak, 17 ; Tatxot, 19 ; Edfon, 
19 ; Dendera, 22 ; Grecian, 22 ; 
‘ iEgina, 25; Tliesoiim, 25; Partlie- 
non, 25 ; Selinas, 25 ; Pmstain, 2G ; 
Metapontmn, 27 ; Erectlieain, 27 ; 
, Jiil)itcT Olyinpiiis, 27 ; Etruscan , 27 ; 
I Ceres, 27 ; Ju2)iter Capitolinns, 28 ; 
Roman, ‘iS ; Minerva Chalculica, 29 ; 
Yesimsion, 29; Suturiij 29; Mars 
in tor, 29; Antoninas and Ihiustina, 
I 29 ; Portaiia Yirilis,, 29 : Pantheon, 

'I 29 ; Y'esta, Sybil, 30 ; Palmyra, 

? Baalbec, 31 ; Nisines, 31 ; plans of 
I teinjdes, 31 ; ligliting of temples, 34 ; 
' colouring of temples, 35. 
^Apidarium, 75, 

^Vipsiehorc, 192. 

ViTii cotta, 210. 

Y'seher, 144. 

'etrastyle, 33. 

’etradoron, a brick, 8. 
jaAapiOs, 10. 

rhalami, 13. 

7halia, 192. 

Tiasos, marble of, 208. 
theatres, 63; Greek, 03; Etruscan, 
60 ; Roman, 06. 

^ hermm, 75. 

, dliesan, 159. 

^Tbeseas, 198. 

Thmei, 142, 147. 

^UilioUi, 142, 146, 148, 150. 
hymelc, 65. 

niautbes, 211. 
ha, 158. 

;'a, 163. 

alls, t)3 ; Elgyptian, 94 ; Greek, 104 ; 
I Etriiseaii, 107; Roman, 109; tomb 
of O.di’t i Bleneptiiah, 95 ; tombs at 
Eeni Himsan, 95; jMeuiplus, 96: 
toiid) tjf Afrens, 104; tombs of 
private individuals (Greek, 105; 
Harpy tomb, lOtJ; of Mausolus, 
107 ; tombs of Magna Grsecia, 107 ; 
Etruscan tombs, rock-ent and 
tumuli, 107; primitive, 108; Cn- 
cnmella, Vulci, 109 ; Regolini Ga- 
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laSsi, 109 ; tomb of Aruns, 109 ; of 
I Osecilia Metella, 110 ; of Augustus, 

I 110 ; Hadrian, 110; tombs at Pom- 
i peii, 113; at Petra, 114. 

I Toi^z, 312. 

I Tojiazos (clirysolite), 312. 

— ■ j>rasoides (peridot), 313. 

: Tonso Belvidere, 196. 

: Treasury of Atreiis at Myceiue, 104. 

. Tribe, name of Roman tribe in inscrip- 
tions, 382, 

Tribunesbip in inscriptions, 378. 
Triclinium, 13, 14. 

Triformis, 171. 

: Trivia, 171. 

Tufa, lithoide, granolare, 395. 

Tumuli, 94, 104, 107, 109. 

'i’linic, 163. 

Tiiran, 159. 

I Turms, 159. 
j Turquoise, 324. 

Tu.scaii column, 49. 

Tuscanica signa, 122. 

Tvche, 193. 

T>i>Jion, 143, 146, 149, 150. 

Tyri.'in purple, 218. 

Unctnarium, 76. 
i TirocnrfjPLOv, 65. 

; IJrariin, 192. 

I Urmus, royal snake, 144, 153, 157. 

I Urn, cinerary, 112, 207. 

i 

I Vases, jminteil, 230 ; Etruscan, 233 ; 

I Greek, 234 ; of Greek origin, 232 ; 
i commerce in vases, 232; clay use(l 

! in Etruscan vases, 233; in Greek 

I vases, 234 ; modes of painting them, 

j 234 ; artistsl names on them, 235; 

I inseiiptions on them, 235 ; classes, 

; 237 ; Millingen’s classification, 236 ; 

I subjects, 237; use, 239 ; origin of 
i the custom of placing them in tombs, 

I 239 ; not mentioned in ancient 

I authors, 240 ; found in tombs, 241 ; 

j covered with a coating of calcareous 

j earth when found, 241; manu- 

I faeture of vases, 242; imitations 

j ■ and forgeries, 242 ; collections, 243 ; 

I epochs dr styles of painted vases, 

! 243f Ashupes, 246 ; Plnglish and 

! Italian nomenclature, 248. 

j Vases, murrhine, 280. /She also Cuj>s. 

I YTdiicles of painting, 216. 

Vejovis, 158. 

Velarium, 66, 69. 

Venus, 175; Urania, Genetrix, 176; 
Victrix, Anadyomene, Caiiipygos, 
177. 

Verde di Tarquinia, 322. 

I Vermiglioli, on the inscription of 
I Perugia, 360. 

2 
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Vermilion, 210. 

Vesta, 181. . t i. • 

Via, xS2 ; Appia, 82 ; Latina, 8o vJ-i 
eana, 83: Praiuestina, §*■>; 
tina, S3; Nomentana, S3; fealam, 
83; Flaminia, 84; Cassia, 84; 
\iirelia, 84; Portnensis, 84: 
(Istiensis, Si; Ardeatiiva, Laiircn- 
tiiia, Sevcriana, 84. 

Victory, 195. 

Villa, Poman, 14. 

Voltiirana, 159. 

Vomitoria, G9. 

Votive inscriptions, Greek, oOo; KtrUf^- 

can, 368 ; Itornan, 876. 

Vulcan, 171. 

Walls, Egyptian.!; Grecian, 8; Italian. 


3: Itoman, G; Cyclopean, 3; poly 
^'-filial, 3 ; iiTogiila.r horizontal, 5 
regular i!uriz')inaL Gs ; c-jating < 
walls at Pou.peii, 225. 

White, colour, iist.d by tie Egyptian 
211 : by ibe Orcek'i, gJ8. 

Windows, iiiiC'diTC, 11. 

Xystus, 13. 

Veilow e<jlo;!r used iiV in?' b-r) 

211 : by the Greek, 216. 

Zi'iis, 163: GlvmidiiSjMi’ilicliios. Grid*; 
164. 

Zeuxis, 214. , 

Zircon. 313. 

Zanu], 162. 
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